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PREFACK 


I  HAVE  been  requested,  I  may  say  urged,  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  naturally  anxious  that  a 
book  which  has,  it  may  seem,  lived  so  long  and  main- 
tained some  place,  however  humble,  in  the  literature 
of  the  country,  should  be  offered  in  a  form  less  un- 
worthy of  the  favor  which  it  has  found  with  many 
readers. 

The  original  work  was  composed  in  a  popular  form 
and  on  a  limited  scale.  The  hmitation  of  its  extent 
and  the  nature  of  its  plan  and  design  precluded  all 
citation  of  authorities.  From  the  want  of  such  au- 
thorities, the  writer  incurs  at  once  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption and  the  danger  of  originality :  the  charge  of 
presumption  as  claiming  for  his  own,  thoughts  common 
to  many  others ;  the  danger  of  startling  men's  minds 
on  subjects,  about  which  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive, 
with  views  which  may  seem  new,  but  which  have 
long  been  maintained  by  accredited  authors. 

All  history,  to  be  popular,  ought  to  flow  on  in  one 
continuous,  unbroken  current.  A  succession  of  his- 
torical disquisitions  may  be  of  the  highest  value,  but 
they  are  not  history.  The  range  of  history  will  of 
course  not  be  confined  to  events  or  to  the  acts  and  char- 
acters of  men  ;  it  will  embrace  everything  which  con- 
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ceriis  man,  religion,  laws,  manners,  usages,  the  whole 
of  human  life ;  but  its  form  will  be  narrative,  not  dis- 
cussional,  still  less  controversial ;  it  will  give  the 
mature  result,  not  the  process,  of  investigation.  In 
some  histories,  especially  of  very  ancient  times,  it 
may  not  be  possible  absolutely  to  proscribe  critical 
inquiry,  or  even  comparison  of  authorities ;  but  these 
resting-places,  as  it  were,  must  be  rare,  exceptional, 
brief,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  what  may  be  called 
the  action,  the  unfolding  the  drama  of  events.  In 
this  respect  the  author  must  solicit  indulgence,  as  sin- 
ning against  his  own  principles.  But  the  very  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  Jewish  history  in  its  ancient  part, 
the  want  of  unity  where  the  history  is  that  of  a  scat- 
tered people  like  the  modem  Jews,  may  plead  in  his 
favor,  if  he  shall  have  fallen,  as  undoubtedly  he  has 
fallen,  far  below  his  own  ideal  conception. 

At  another  time  the  author  would  have  been  con- 
tent that  his  History,  which  has  already  passed,  and 
seemingly  survived,  the  ordeal  of  public  judgment, 
should  rest  on  its  own  merits.  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  appear  to  require,  or  rather  to  enforce, 
some  further  observations. 

What  should  be  the  treatment  by  a  Christian  writer, 
a  writer  to  whom  truth  is  the  one  paramount  object, 
of  the  only  documents  on  which  rests  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Are  they,  like  other  historical  documents,  to 
be  submitted  to  calm  but  searching  criticism  as  to  their 
age,  their  authenticity,  their  authorship ;  above  all, 
their  historical  sense  and  historical  interpretation? 

Some  may  object  (and  by  this  objection  may  think 
it  right  to  cut  short  all  this  momentous  question)  that 
Jewish   history   is   a   kind   of  forbidden    ground,   on 
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which  it  is  profane  to  enter :  the  whole  history,  being 
so  peculiar  in  its  relation  to  theology,  resting,  as  it 
is  asserted,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  on 
divine  authority,  ought  to  be  sacred  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  investigation.  But  though  the  Jewish  people 
are  especially  called  the  people  of  God,  though  their 
polity  is  grounded  on  their  religion,  though  God  be 
held  the  author  of  their  theocracy,  as  well  as  its  con- 
servator and  administrator,  yet  the  Jewish  nation  is 
one  of  the  families  of  mankind ;  their  history  is  part 
of  the  world's  history  ;  the  ftinctions  wdiich  they  have 
performed  in  the  progress  of  human  development  and 
civilization  are  so  important,  so  enduring ;  the  veracity 
of  their  history  has  been  made  so  entirely  to  depend 
on  the  rank  which  they  are  entitled  to  hold  in  the 
social  scale  of  mankind  ;  their  barbarism  has  been  so 
fiercely  and  contemptuously  exaggerated,  their  prema- 
ture wisdom  and  humanity  so  contemptuously  depre- 
ciated or  denied  ;  above  all,  the  barriers  which  kept 
them  in  their  holy  seclusion  have  long  been  so  ut- 
terly prostrate  ;  friends  as  well  as  foes,  the  most  pious 
Christians  as  well  as  the  most  avowed  enemies  of 
Christian  faith,  have  so  long  expatiated  on  this  open 
field,  that  it  is  as  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  as  it 
would  be  unwise  to  limit  the  flill  freedom  of  inquiry. 
Such  investigations,  then,  being  inevitable,  and,  as  I 
beheve,  not  only  inevitable  but  the  only  safe  way  of 
allaining  to  the  highest  religious  truth,  what  is  the 
right,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  historian  of  the 
Jews  (and  the  Jewish  history  has,  I  think,  been  shown 
to  be  a  legitimate  province  for  the  historian)  in  such 
investigations  ?  The  views  adopted  by  the  author  in 
early  days  he  still  conscientiously  maintains.  These 
views,  more  free,  it  was  then  thought,  and  bolder  than 
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common,  he  dares  to  say  not  irreverent,  liave  been 
his  safeguard  during  a  long  and  not  unreflective  Hfe 
against  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  researches  of  our  times ;  and  from  such 
views  many,  very  many,  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
whom  it  has  been  his  blessing  to  know  with  greater 
or  less  intimacy,  have  felt  relief  from  pressing  doubts, 
and  found  that  peace  which  is  attainable  only  through 
perfect  freedom  of  mind.  Others  may  have  the  hap- 
piness (a  happiness  he  envies  not)  to  close  their  eyes 
against,  to  evade,  or  to  elude  these  difficulties.  Such 
is  not  the  temper  of  his  mind.  With  these  views,  he 
has  been  able  to  follow  out  all  the  marvellous  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  all  those  hardly  less  marvel- 
lous, if  less  certain,  conclusions  of  historical,  ethno- 
logical, hnguistic  criticism,  in  the  serene  confidence 
that  they  are  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as 
its  distinct  and  perpetual  authority  and  its  indubitable 
meaning. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christi- 
anity Paley  has  expressed  himself  with  his  inimitable 
perspicuity,  force,  and  strong  sense  ;  and  Paley  in  the 
author's  younger  days,  at  least  as  far  as  his  "  Evi- 
dences," was  held  to  be  an  unimpeachable  authority. 
The  "  Evidences  "  was  the  text-book  in  schools  and 
universities. 

"  Undoubtedly  our  Saviour  assumes  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  institution  ;  and,  independently  of  His 
authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  assign 
any  other  cause  for  the  commencement  or  existence 
of  that  institution  ;  especially  for  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  the  Jews  adhering  to  the  Unity,  when  every 
other  people  slid  into  polytheism ;  for  their  being  men 
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in  religion,  children  in  everything  else  ;  behina  other 
nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  superior  to  the 
most  improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  re- 
lating to  the  Deity.  Undoubtedly,  also,  our  Saviour 
recognizes  the  prophetic  character  of  many  of  their 
ancient  writers.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are  bound  as 
Christians  to  go.  But  to  make  Christianity  answer- 
able with  its  life  for  the  circumstantial  truth  of  each 
separate  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  genuine- 
ness of  every  book,  the  information,  fidelity,  and  judg- 
ment of  every  writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I  will  not  say 
great,  but  unnecessary  difficulties  into  the  whole  sys- 
tem. These  books  were  universally  read  and  received 
by  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time.  He  and  his 
Apostles,  in  common  with  all  other  Jews,  referred  to 
them,  alluded  to  them,  used  them.  Yet,  except  where 
He  expressly  ascribes  a  Divine  authority  to  particular 
predictions,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  strictly  draw 
any  conclusion  from  the  books  being  so  used  and 
appHed,  beside  the  proof,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  of 
their  notoriety  and  reception  at  that  time.  In  this 
view  our  Scriptures  afford  a  valuable  testimony  to 
those  of  the  Jews.  But  the  nature  of  this  testimony 
ought  to  be  understood.  It  is  surely  very  different 
from,  what  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be,  a  specific 
ratification  of  each  particular  fact  and  opinion,  and 
not  only  of  each  particular  fact,  but  of  the  motives 
assigned  for  every  action,  together  with  the  judgment 
of  praise  or  dispraise  bestowed  upon  them.  St.  James 
in  his  Epistle  says,  '  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of 
Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.'  Notwith- 
standing this  text,  the  reality  of  Job's  history,  and 
even  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  has  been  always 
deemed  a  fair  subject   of  inquiry  amongst   Christiac 
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divin(3S.  St.  James's  authority  is  considered  good 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Job  at  that 
time,  and  of  its  reception  by  the  Jews ;  and  of  noth- 
ing more.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
has  this  similitude  :  — '  Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres 
withstood  Moses,  so  do  these  also  resist  the  truth.' 
Those  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
And  it  is  uncertain  whether  St.  Paul  took  them  from 
some  apocryphal  writing  then  extant,  or  from  tra- 
dition. But  no  one  ever  imagined  that  St.  Paul  is 
here  asserting  the  authority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was 
a  written  account  which  he  quoted,  or  making  himself 
answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  ;  much 
less  that  he  so  involves  himself  with  either  of  these 
questions  as  that  the  credit  of  his  own  history  and 
mission  should  depend  upon  the  fact,  whether  Jannes 
and  Jambres  withstood  Moses  or  not.  For  what  rea- 
son a  more  rigorous  interpretation  should  be  put  upon 
other  references,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  I  do  not  mean 
that  other  passages  of  the  Jewish  History  stand  upon 
no  better  evidence  than  the  history  of  Job,  or  of 
Jannes  and  Jambres  (I  think  much  otherwise)  ;  but  1 
mean  that  a  reference,  in  the  New  Testament^  to  a 
passage  in  the  Old,  does  not  so  fix  its  authority  as  to 
exclude  all  inquiry  into  the  separate  reasons  upon 
which  its  credibihty  is  founded ;  and  that  it  is  an  un- 
warrantable, as  well  as  unsafe  rule,  to  lay  down  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  History,  what  was  never  laid  (?owii 
concerning  any  other,  that  either  every  particular  of  it 
must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false." 

Paley,  it  may  be  said,  wrote  on  the  defensive  ;  but 
it  would  surely  be  degrading,  insulting,  to  Christianity 
to  suppose  it  to  stoop,  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  distress, 
to  principles  which  in  more  favorable  times  it  would 
repudiate. 
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Those  who  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
seem  to  me  the  wise  observations  of  Paley,  may  per- 
haps, on  calm  consideration,  acquiesce  in  a  theory  of 
this  kind,  a  theory  (not  a  new  one)  which,  while  it 
preserves  the  full  authority  of  the  sacred  records  in 
all  which  is  of  real  importance  to  religion  and  leaves 
undisturbed  the  devotional  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
relieves  it  from  all  the  perplexities  which  distract  the 
inquiring  mind.  (Such  devotional  reading  I  should 
be  the  last  willingly  to  repress,  and  devotion  will  in- 
tuitively choose  and  dwell  exclusively  on  the  religious 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.)  The  revelation  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  doubtless  the  ultimate,  I 
should  say  the  sole,  end  of  the  Bible  ;  nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult, according  to  ordinary  common  sense  and  to  the 
moral  instinct  or  judgment  vouchsafed  to  man,  to 
separate  and  set  apart  moral  and  religious  truth  from 
all  other  human  knowledge.  For  the  communica- 
tion of  such  truth,  lawgivers,  prophets,  apostles,  were 
gifted.  This  was  their  special  mission  and  duty.  This, 
as  far  as  His  character  of  Teacher,  was  that  of  the 
Saviour  himself.  Lawgivers,  prophets,  apostles,  were 
in  all  other  respects  men  of  like  passions  (take  the 
word  in  its  vulgar  sense)  with  their  fellow-men  ;  they 
were  men  of  their  age  and  country,  who,  as  they  spoke 
the  language,  so  they  thought  the  thoughts  of  their 
nation  and  their  time,  clothed  those  thoughts  in  the 
imagery,  and  illustrated  them  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  daily  life.  They  had  no  special  knowledge  on 
any  subject  but  moral  and  religious  truth  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  men ;  were  as  fallible  as  others  on 
all  questions  of  science,  and  even  of  histor}^,  extrane- 
ous to  their  religious  teaching.  If  this  had  not  been 
tho  case,  how  utterly  miintelligible  would  their  ad- 
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dresses  have  been  to  their  fellow-men !  Conceive  a 
prophet,  or  psalmist,  or  apostle,  endowed  with  prema- 
ture knowledge,  and  talking  of  the  earth  and  the 
planetary  system  according  to  the  Newtonian  laws ; 
not  "  of  the  sun  going  forth  as  a  bridegroom  to  run 
his  course."  Conceive  St.  Stephen  or  St.  Paul  stop- 
ping in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  impassioned  harangues, 
and  setting  right  the  popular  notion  about  the  De- 
livery of  the  Law,  or  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israehtes  in  Egypt.  They  spoke  what  was  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  time  according  to  the  common 
notions  of  things  and  the  prevalent  and  current  views 
of  the  world  around  them,  just  as  they  spoke  the 
Aramaic  dialect ;  it  was  part  of  the  language  :  had 
they  spoken  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  like  ad- 
dressing their  hearers  in  Sanscrit  or  English.  This 
view  has  been  sometimes  expressed  by  the  unpopular 
word  accommodation^  —  a  bad  word,  as  it  appears  to 
imply  art  or  design,  while  it  was  merely  the  natural, 
it  should  seem  inevitable,  course  of  things.  Their 
one  paramount  object  being  instruction  and  enlighten- 
ment in  religion,  they  left  their  hearers  uninstructed 
and  unenlightened  as  before,  in  other  things  ;  they  did 
not  even  disturb  their  prejudices  and  superstitions 
where  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Their  re- 
ligious language,  to  work  with  unimpeded  persuasive- 
ness, adapted  itself  to  the  common  and  dominant 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  the  time.  This  seems 
throughout  to  have  been  the  course  of  Providential 
government:  Lawgivers,  prophets,  apostles,  were  ad- 
vanced in  religious  knowledge  alone.  In  all  other 
respects  society,  civilization,  developed  itself  accord- 
ing to  its  usual  laws.  The  Hebrew  in  the  wilderness, 
excepting  as  fe,r  as  the  Law  modified  his  manners  and 
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habits,  was  an  Arab  of  the  Desert.  Abraham,  ex- 
cepting in  his  worship  and  intercourse  with  the  One 
True  God,  was  a  nomad  Sheik.  The  simple  and 
natural  tenor  of  these  lives  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive guaranties  of  the  truth  of  the  record.  Endowed, 
indeed,  with  premature  knowledge  on  other  subjects, 
they  would  have  been  in  a  perpetual  antagonism  and 
controversy,  not  merely  with  the  moral  and  religious 
blindness,  with  the  passions  and  idolatrous  propen- 
sities of  the  people,  but  with  their  ordinary  modes  of 
thought  and  opinion  and  feeling.  And  as  the  teachers 
were  men  of  their  age  in  all  but  religious  advance- 
ment, so  their  books  were  the  books  of  their  age.  If 
these  were  the  oracles  of  God  in  their  profound  re- 
ligious meaning,  the  language  in  which  they  were 
delivered  was  human,  as  spoken  by  human  voices  and 
addressed  to  human  ears. 

The  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  this  alone,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  "  Word  of  God  "  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  I  know  no  passage  in  which  this 
emphatic  term  is  applied  to  any  sentence  or  saying 
which  does  not  convey  or  enforce  such  truth. 

It  is  not  unworthy,  too,  of  remark,  that  the  single 
passage  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  assertion  of  insj)ira- 
tion,  appears  to  sanction  this  limitation.  This  passage, 
as  is  known  to  eveiy  scholar,  is  by  no  means  so  clear 
as  it  is  too  often  represented  to  be.  It  is  an  elli[)tic 
sentence  ;  the  verb  has  to  be  supplied ;  and  its  mean- 
ing and  force  are  in  some  degree  affected  by  tlie 
collocation  of  the  verb.  "All  Scripture  (is)  God- 
inspired,  and  (is)  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  ftirnished  to  all  good 
works,"  &c.      In  any  case,  however,  in  its  scope  it 
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signifies  tliat  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  whatever  it  be, 
is  intended  for  the  promotion  of  rehgion  and  holiness  in 
men.  Such,  too,  seems  to  be  the  distinct  sense  of  the 
Article  of  the  English  Church.  These,  and  these  only, 
are  "  the  things  necessary  to  salvation,"  which  rest  on 
Scripture,  and  on  Scripture  alone.  Beyond  this  sacred 
range,  all,  I  conceive,  not  only  in  science  but  also  in  his- 
tory, is  an  open  field.  Whoever  was  the  author  or  com- 
piler of  the  Pentateuch,  whether  Moses  or  not,  as  he  was 
not  a  premature  Newton,  Cuvier,  Lyell,  so  neither  was 
he,  nor  any  of  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  premature  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  or  like  one  of  our 
great  modern  historians.  I  cannot  conceive,  notwith- 
standing the  Scriptural  geologists,  that  the  account  of 
the  Creation  in  Genesis  was  a  dark  prophetic  enigma, 
of  which  no  living  man  could  comprehend  the  true 
sense  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  and  which 
was  only  to  be  disclosed  by  the  discoveries  of  our  day. 
I  am  content  with  the  great  central  truth,  the  assertion 
in  its  words,  unapproachable  in  their  sublimity,  of  the 
One  Omnific  Creator  —  of  that  Creator's  perpetual 
Presence  and  universal  Providence.  So,  too,  in  the 
History  (invaluable  as  much  of  it  is,  as  preserving  the 
most  ancient  traditions  of  our  race),  so  that  we  preserve 
the  grand  outline  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  the 
Law,  the  Evangelical  prophecies,  I  can  apprehend  no 
danger  to  the  Christian  faith  if  the  rest,  the  frame  as  it 
were  and  setting  around  these  eternal  truths,  be  sur- 
rendered to  free  and  full  investigation,  to  calm,  serious, 
yet  fearless  discussion.^ 

The  foiTu  of  the  Semitic  records,  their  essentially 

1  Old  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  Sixth  Article  (this  used  to  be  thought 
almost  an  authorized  comment),  will  give,  fairly  interpreted,  verj'  full 
latitude  at  Icaol  for  historical  criticism. 
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Oriental,  figurative,  poetical  cast,  is  another  unques- 
tionable and  unquestioned  difficulty.  That  form  was 
inseparable  from  their  life,  their  duration,  the  per- 
petuity of  their  influence.  In  no  other  fonn,  humanly 
speaking,  would  they  have  struck  so  deep  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man,  or  cloven  to  it  with  such  in- 
severable tenacity.  It  is  as  speaking,  frequently  in 
the  noblest  poetry,  at  all  events  as  addressed  to  the 
imaginative  as  well  as  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man, 
that  they  have  survived  through  ages,  have  been,  and 
still  are,  imperishable.  Providence  ever  adapts  its  in- 
struments to  its  own  designs.  How  far  the  historian 
may  venture,  how  far  he  may  succeed  in  discerning 
the  latent  truth  under  this  dazzling  veil,  must  depend 
on  his  own  sagacity,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
different  records.  At  all  events,  he  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  notion  that  every  word  is  to  be  construed  with 
the  precision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  the  lan- 
guage of  psalm  and  prophetic  ode,  or  even  of  histoiy 
in  its  more  poetic  form,  is  to  be  taken  as  rigorously  and 
literally  as  the  simplest  historical  relation.  With  alle- 
gorical, or  remote  typical,  or  mystical  meanings  he  has 
happily  nothing  to  do. 

But  there  is  one  kindred  question,  which  must  in- 
evitably arise,  and  which  I  am  bound  at  once  to  meet : 
what  is  called  the  supernaturalism,  the  divine  or  mii'ac- 
nlous  agency,  almost  throughout  the  older  history  of 
the  Jews.  Now  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  writers  of 
these  documents,  the  only  documents  of  the  older  his- 
tory, whether  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  or  not, 
implicitly  believed  in  this  supernaturalism.  It  makes 
no  difference  if,  as  most  GeiTnans  assert,  the  relations 
were  handed  down  by  popular  traditions,  and  took 
their  present  form  from  later  writers.     Tliese  writers. 
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as  well  as  the  people,  were  firm  believers  in  this  super- 
naturalism  ;  either  way  it  is  an  integral,  inseparable 
])art  of  the  narrative.  It  may  be  possible,  in  certain 
passages,  with  more  or  less  probability,  to  detect  the 
naked  fact  which  may  lie  beneath  the  imaginative  or 
marvellous  langTiage  in  which  it  is  recorded ;  but  even 
in  these  cases  tlie  solution  can  be  hardly  more  than 
conjectural ;  it  cannot  presume  to  the  certitude  of  his- 
toric truth.  But  there  is  much  in  which  the  super- 
natural, if  I  may  thus  speak,  so  entirely  predominates, 
is  so  of  the  intimate  essence  of  the  transaction,  that  the 
facts  and  the  interpretation  must  be  accepted  together, 
or  rejected  together.  In  such  cases  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  simple  duty,  and  the  only  course  for  the  his- 
torian, to  relate  the  facts  as  recorded,  to  adduce  his 
authorities,  and  to  abstain  from  all  explanation  for 
which  he  has  no  ground,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
go  beyond  those  authorities.  As  he  would  not  from 
reverence  take  away  (I  am  not  the  man  who  would 
presume  to  affix  limits  to  the  power  of  God),  so  with 
equal  reverence  he  must  refrain  from  adding  to  the 
marvellousness  ;  he  must  not  think  it  piety  to  accumu- 
late, without  authority,  wonder  upon  wonder.  Second- 
ary causes,  when  clearly  indicated,  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed: on  the  other  hand,  too  much  must  not  be 
attributed  to  secondary  causes. 

In  truth,  to  draw  the  line  between  the  providential 
and  the  strictly  miraculous,  appears  to  me  not  only 
presumptuous,  but  simply  impossible.  It  imphes  an 
absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  workings  of  jiatural 
causes,  —  more  than  that,  a  knowledge  of  the  workings 
within  the  more  inscrutable  human  mind,  which  we 
have  never  yet  attained,  probably  never  shall  attain. 
Belief  in  Divine  Providence,  in  the  agency  of  God  a*' 
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the  Prime  Mover  in  the  natural  world  as  in  the  mind 
of  man,  is  an  inseparable  })art  of  religion  ;  there  can  be 
no  religion  without  it.  Discard  providential  rule  — 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  worship  become  an  idle  mockeiy. 
But  to  define  precisely  where  the  Di\ane  influeiice, 
through  natural  causes,  or  in  the  inward  world  of  the 
human  spirit,  ends,  and  a  special  interference  begins,  is 
another  question.  A  coincidence  and  concuiTence  of 
natural  causes  at  some  critical  time,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance for  some  marked  and  particular  end,  —  that  end 
sometimes,  it  should  seem,  foreshown  and  presignified, 
—  is  hardly  less  extraordinary  than  the  most  inexpli- 
cable miracle.  To  the  mind  in  a  state  of  relimous 
excitement,  or  even  more  quiet  veneration,  it  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  hardly  less  supernatural,  than  when 
those  secondary  causes  are  untraceable.  Afflavit  Deus 
et  dissipantur :  such  was  the  devout  ejaculation  of  the 
Protestant,  of  the  Englishman,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  causes  of  that  destruction  were 
tempests,  scarcely  perhaps  unusual,  scarcely  of  un- 
common violence  at  that  period  of  the  year  in  the  seas 
around  our  island.  But  to  the  most  sober  historian, 
their  breaking  out  and  their  continuance  at  that  mo- 
mentous period  of  our  history,  would  be  at  least  won- 
derful ;  to  the  more  ardent,  providential ;  to  the  deeply 
religious,  would  border  closely  on  the  miraculous.  In 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  east-wind  which  "  the 
Lord  caused  to  blow,"  and  which  threw  back  the 
waters,  was  in  itself  probably  no  rare  phenomenon  ; 
but  its  occurrence  at  that  perilous  moment,  and  in  that 
case,  it  appears,  the  confident  anticipation,  the  calcula- 
tion upon  its  coming,  the  foreknowledge  and  precUction 
of  it  by  Moses,  would  raise  it,  if  we  may  so  say,  fi'om 
the  providential  to  the  miraculous.     Yet,  in  either  case. 
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God  is  not  less  God ;  His  rule  is  not  less  omnipotent, 
wlietlier  His  power  be  more  remotely  or  more  imme- 
diately displayed,  more  clearly  discerned,  more  humbly 
acknowledged. 

I  would  observe  that  the  absence  of  these  interven- 
ing causes,  at  least  of  causes  seemingly  adequate  to  the 
effects,  as  well  as  their  commemoration  in  more  simple 
and  less  imaginative  language,  seems,  in  general,  to 
distinguish  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  from 
those  of  the  Old.  The  palmary  miracle  of  all,  the  Res- 
uiTection,  stands  entirely  by  itself;  every  attempt  to 
resolve  it  into  a  natural  event,  a  delusion  or  hallucina- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Disciples,  the  eye-witnesses 
and  death-defying  witnesses  to  its  truth  (I  have  read 
many  such  essays),  or,  with  Spinoza,  to  treat  it  as  an 
allegory  or  figure  of  speech,  is  to  me  a  signal  failure. 
It  must  be  accepted  as  the  key-stone,  for  such  it  is,  and 
seal  to  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  as  a 
historical  fact,  or  rejected  as  baseless  fiction. 

The  older  Jews,  and,  indeed,  not  seldom  the  latei 
Jews,  in  their  settled  devotion,  attributed  not  only  the 
more  extraordinary  but  the  common  events  of  life  to 
their  God.  They  knew  no  nice  distinctions,  such  as 
are  forced  on  more  reflective  minds.  The  skill  o^ 
Bezaleel  in  workmanship,  even  in  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  as  much  an  immediate  inspiration  as 
the  most  exalted  wisdom  of  the  Law ;  the  fringes  and 
tassels  of  the  Tabernacle  are  as  much  the  Divine  ordi- 
nances as  the  Ten  Commandments.  Some  considera- 
tion must  be  had  for  this  state  of  feeling,  which  seems 
inextinguishable.  In  a  high  state  of  religious  excite- 
ment, men,  especially  simple  men,  suppose  God  to  work 
with  equal  directness,  if  I  may  so  say,  visibleness,  in 
all  things  ;  they  behold  God  in  everything,  not  remotely, 
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not  through  the  different  processes  which  a  more  calm 
and  sagacious  observer  cannot  fail  to  discern.  Illustrate 
this  from  the  contrast  between  the  more  or  less  poetical 
portions  of  the  records.  The  Psalm  says,  "  God  slew 
mighty  kings,"  yet  from  the  History  we  know  what 
human  agency  was  employed  in  the  slaughter  of  Sisera, 
and  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  Og  of  Bashan.  So,  too, 
the  Psalm  overwhelms  Pharaoh  as  well  as  his  host  in 
the  Red  Sea ;  in  the  History  there  is  not  a  word  about 
Pharaoh  :  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  historiap 
would  have  been  silent  on  so  momentous  a  fact.  Hence 
there  grows  up  inevitably  a  conflict,  or  at  least  a  seem- 
ing conflict,  between  the  religion  of  one  age  and  the 
religion  of  another,  or  between  the  thought  and  the 
religion  of  the  same  age.  The  thought,  indeed,  may 
not  be  less  religious,  and  be  instinct  with  as  profound  a 
sense  of  the  power  and  providence  of  God  ;  but  it  will 
naturally  trace,  and  delight  to  trace,  all  the  intermedi- 
ate agencies,  physical  or  moral,  set  in  motion  or  en- 
dowed with  active  power  by  God,  which  religion,  or 
that  which  assumes  the  exclusive  name  of  religion, 
thinks  it  duty,  piety,  faith,  to  overlook  or  repudiate. 
This  repudiation  is  laid  down  at  once  as  the  test  and 
tlie  measure  of  faith.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  his- 
torian who  labors  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  history,  where 
not  declaredly  supernatural,  with  common  probability, 
with  the  concurrent  facts,  usages,  opinions  of  the  time 
and  place,  is  not  a  less  sincere,  certainly  not  a  less  wise 
believer  than  those  who,  without  authority,  heap  mar- 
vel on  marvel,  and  so  perhaps  alienate  minds  which 
might  otherwise  acquiesce  in  religious  belief.  If  it  is 
dangerous  to  lighten  the  burden,  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  overload  the  faith,  at  least  of  reasoning  mankind. 
11ms  fully  receiving  what  are  usually  called,  in  the 
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New  Testament,  signs,  and  wonders,  and  powers  (the 
vfOY(\.  miracle  has  assumed  a  special  sense),  inexpUca- 
ble,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  by  any  ordinary  causes,  or 
by  any  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circiunstances  ;  ad- 
mitting this  as  an  hitegral  part  of  Christian  faith,  1 
must  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  see  without  appre- 
hension, the  whole  tinith  and  authority  of  Christianity 
rested,  as  even  now  it  is,  by  some  very  able  writers, 
on  what  is  called  the  "  argument  from  miracles." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  older  times,  in 
the  times  of  the  Law  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, God  has  for  many  centuries  been  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  mankind  in  a  less  striking,  it  may  be,  or  less 
impressive,  yet,  according  to  what  we  must  presume,  a 
more  fitting  way.  By  the  law  of  Divine  government, 
the  supernatural  —  I  use  the  word  in  its  ordinary 
sense  —  has  vanished  altogether  from  the  actual  world, 
the  world  of  our  life  and  experience.  At  the  same 
time,  that  which  is  called  a  mythic  period  has  swal  - 
lowed  up  all  that  supernatural  part  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  at  one  time  com- 
manded almost  universal  credence.  These  wonders 
among  the  heathen  were  believed  to  be  as  true  as 
Holy  Writ,  only  they  were  attributed  to  diabolic 
agencies.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  belief  in  con- 
tinuous miracles,  which  long  prevailed  in  the  whole 
Church,  which  is  even  yet  fondly  cherished,  though  in 
a  still  contracting  part  of  it,  and  everywhere  among 
some  of  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  (held  by 
the  more  enlightened  to  be  superstitious),  has  gradu- 
ally withered  away  from  the  mind  of  man.  The 
supernatural  in  all  modern  history  has  quietly  receded 
or  been  relegated  into  the  fanciful  realm  of  Fable. 
The    post- Apostolic  miracles  have   gradually  dropped 
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out  of  the  Protestant  Creed.  Among  the  more  en- 
Hghtened  Roman  Cathohcs,  the  mass  of  miracle  has 
been  slowly  winnowed  and  purified.  From  the  day 
that  the  Benedictine  Dom  Ruinart  published,  unre- 
buked,  the  sincere  and  genuine  Acts  of  ihe  Martyrs, 
the  older  Martyrologies,  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Greek 
Menologies,  very  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  mar- 
vels in  the  vast  volumes  of  the  Bollandists,  have  melted 
away  into  the  dim  page  of  legend ;  and  legend  became 
another  word  for  the  imaginative  and  fictitious.  E  /en 
the  gallant  attempt  of  Dr.  Newman  to  vindicate  ec^me 
of  the  post-Apostohc  miracles  produced  no  great  eff'^-jct, 
except  upon  those  already  predetermined,  and  who 
made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  beheve,  or  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  beheved,  the  utmost.  Yet  the 
selection  of  a  few  for  his  defence  (though  Dr.  New- 
man would,  no  doubt,  draw  the  inference  that  the 
reality  of  these  involved  the  reahty  of  t,\e  rest)  acted 
virtually  as  an  abandonment  of  all  but  that  chosen 
few.  And  if  Dr.  Newman's  intrepidity  a^^d  unrivalled 
logical  skill  in  conducting  this  forlorn  hop'i  of  defence 
or  aggression  did  not  succeed,  who  can  hone  to  escape 
failure?  The  miracle  which  perplexed  Gibbon,  that 
of  the  martyrs  of  Africa,  who  spoke  after  their  tongues 
were  cut  out,  proves  to  be  a  fact  of  common  occuiTence 
in  the  East,  has  been  witnessed  by  many  men  oi'  most 
trustworthy  observation  and  anything  but  sc€vtical 
character,  and  is  accounted  for  on  anatomical  pimci- 
ples  with  perfect  certainty.  The  miraculous  fri'.'.tra- 
tion  of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  for 
which  Warburton  fought  with  all  his  contemptuous 
power  and  subtle  ingenuity,  is  treated  by  historian 
after  historian  as  an  event  to  be  explained  by  natural 
causes.     The  miracles  which  are  frequently  springing 
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II])  in  our  own  day  in  Southern  and  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  Gift  of  Tongues  among  ourselves  (many 
others  might  be  adduced  from  the  obscure  annals  of 
our  own  lower  religionists),  are  entertained  by  the 
mass  of  the  Christian  world  with  utter  apathy,  awaken 
a  passing  idle  curiosity,  are  treated  with  angry  scorn 
or  received  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

Thus  the  Scripture  miracles  stand  more  and  more 
alone  and  isolated.  It  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, a  consequence,  we  may  presume,  not  unde 
signed  by  God,  that,  being  more  strongly  contrasted 
with  actual  experience,  and  with  the  vast  development 
of  the  study  and  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  their 
force  should  diminish.  As  such  events  recede,  and 
must  recede  further  into  remoter  distance  and  become 
more  at  issue  with  our  ordinary  daily  thoughts  and 
opinions,  the  belief  becomes  a  stronger  demand  upon 
the  faith.  Men  believe  in  miracles  because  they  are 
religious :  I  doubt  their  becoming  religious  through 
the  belief  in  miracles.  Some  may  look  back  with 
idle  regret  to  what  they  call  the  Ages  of  Faith.  I 
confess  this  is  to  me  repulsive.  Write  of  those  times 
with  calm,  considerate  candor,  if  you  will,  with  devout 
admiration.  But,  in  our  day,  such  language  is  but 
folly  persuading  itself  that  it  is  wisdom  because  it 
thinks  itself  to  be  piety.  It  seems  to  make  common 
cause  between  that  which  mankind  has  generally  dis- 
carded as  the  object  of  belief,  and  that  which  I  trust  it 
will  ever  retain.  I  am  not  prepared  to  put  on  the 
same  level,  faith  in  the  Gospels,  and  faith  in  the 
Golden  Legend. 

For  at  the  same  time,  and  seemingly  with  equal 
steps,  the  moral  and  religious  majesty  of  Christianity 
has  expanded  on  the  mind  of  man.      The  religious 
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instincts  of  man  have  felt  themselves  more  fully  and 
perfectly  satisfied  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  These 
instincts  will  still  cleave  to  those  truths  which  are  the 
essence  of  religion,  which  are  religion,  while  that  which 
is  temporary  and  belongs  to  another  period  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  will  gradually  fall  away. 

Christianity,  at  its  first  promulgation  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  was  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  the 
moral  sense,  the  innate  religiousness  of  mankind :  not 
so  much  to  the  wonder,  the  awe,  the  reverence,  as  to 
feelings  more  deeply  seated  in  his  nature  —  less  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  spiritual  being  of  man.  Its 
wonders  (admit  the  miracles  to  the  utmost  extent) 
were  rare  and  occasional ;  its  promises,  its  hopes,  its 
remedial,  and  reconciling,  and  sanctifying,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  and  sorrow-assuaging,  and  heaven-aspiring 
words  were  addressed  to  the  universal  human  heart. 
Is  not  this,  in  some  degree,  foreshown  in  the  Gospel  ? 
Among  the  signs  of  His  coming,  after  having  recounted 
his  wonderful  cures  of  all  diseases  and  infirmities,  the 
Saviour  seems  to  rise  to,  to  lay  the  ultimate  stress  on, 
the  simple  words,  "  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them.^^  To  this  moral  test  the  Saviour 
himself  seems  to  submit  his  own  wonderful  works. 
How  were  his  works  to  be  distinguished  from  those  at 
that  time  thought  equally  true  and  equally  wonderful, 
only  that  they  were  ascribed  to  Beelzebub,  the  Spirit 
of  Evil?  It  was  by  their  beneficence,  their  oppug- 
nancy  to  evil,  a  test  cognizable  by,  and  only  cognizable 
by,  the  conscience  or  moral  sense  of  man. 

For  the  perpetuity  of  religion,  of  the  true  religion, 
that  of  Christ,  I  have  no  misgivings.  So  long  as  there 
are  women  and  sorrow  in  this  mortal  world,  so  long 
there  will  be  the  religion  of  the  emotions,  the  religion 
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of  the  affections.  Sorrow  will  have  consolation  which 
it  can  only  find  in  the  Gospel.  So  long  as  there  is  the 
sense  of  goodness,  the  sense  of  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  evil,  there  will  be  the  religion  of  what  we 
may  call  the  moral  necessities  of  our  natui-e,  the 
yearning  for  rescue  from  sin,  for  reconciliation  with 
an  All-holy  God.  So  long  as  the  spiritual  wants  of 
our  higher  being  require  an  authoritative  answer ;  so 
long  as  the  human  mind  cannot  but  conceive  its  im- 
aginative, discursive,  creative,  inventive  thought  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  faculty  or  innate  or  ac- 
quired power  of  the  material  body;  so  long  as  there 
are  aspirations  towards  immortality;  so  long  as  man 
has  a  conscious  soul,  and  feels  that  soul  to  be  his  real 
self,  his  imperishable  self,  —  so  long  there  will  be  the 
religion  of  reason.  As  it  was  the  moral  and  religious 
superiority  of  Christianity,  in  other  words,  the  love  of 
God,  diffused  by  Christ,  "  by  God  in  Christ,"  which 
mainly  subdued  and  won  the  world,  so  that  same 
power  will  retain  it  in  willing  and  perpetual  subjec- 
tion. The  strength  of  Christianity  will  rest,  not  in 
the  excited  imagination,  but  in  the  heart,  the  con 
science,  the  understanding  of  man. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  work,  during  above 
thirty  years,  many  books  have  appeared  which  throw 
light  on  every  period  of  Jewish  history.  On  the  an- 
cient history,  the  most  important,  no  doubt,  as  the 
most  comprehensive,  is  the  great  work  of  Ewald.  I 
must  acknowledge,  as  regards  the  modern  German 
schools  of  criticism,  profane  as  well  as  sacred,  that  my 
difficulty  is  more  often  A\ath  their  dogmatism  than  with 
their  daring  criticism.  If  they  destroy  dominant  theo- 
ries, they  rarely  do  not  endeavor  to  compensate  foi 
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this-,  by  constructing  theories  of  their  own,  I  must  say 
in  general  on  the  most  arbitrary  conjecture,  and  assert 
these  theories  with  as  much  certitude,  and  even  intol- 
erance, contemptuous  intolerance,  as  the  most  orthodox 
and  conservative  writers.  This  dogmatism  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  inherent  fault  of  the  "  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel."  It  is  a  book  which  no  one  can  read 
without  instruction,  few  without  admiration  of  the 
singular  acuteness  in  bringing  remote  and  scattered  in- 
cidents to  bear  on  some  single  point,  the  indefatigable 
industry,  the  universal  erudition,  the  general  reverent, 
I  would  willingly  write  religious,  tone  throughout ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  arrogance  with 
which  Ewald  insulates  himself  from  all  his  learned 
brethren,  and  assumes  an  autocracy  not  in  his  own 
sphere  alone,  but  in  the  whole  world  of  religion,  let- 
ters, and  politics.  But  Ewald  seems  to  have  attempted 
(he  has  no  doubt-  of  his  own  success)  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. That  the  Hebrew  records,  especially  the  Books 
of  Moses,  may  liave  been  compiled  from  various  docu- 
ments, and  it  may  be  at  an  uncertain  time,  all  this  is 
assuredly  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry.  There  may 
be  some  certain  discernible  marks  and  signs  of  differ- 
ence in  age  and  authorship.  But  that  any  critical 
microscope,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  can  be  so  ex- 
quisite and  so  powerful  as  to  dissect  the  whole  with 
j)erfect  nicety,  to  decompose  it,  and  assign  each  sepa- 
rate paragraph  to  its  special  origin  in  three,  four,  or 
hve,  or  more,  independent  documents,  each  of  which 
has  contributed  its  part,  this  seems  to  me  a  task  which 
no  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  language,  with  all  its  kin- 
dred tongues,  no  discernment,  however  fine  and  dis- 
criminating, can  achieve.  In  this  view  (to  raise  but 
cpe  objection),  the  ultimate  compiler  must  have  lai' 
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tiis  hand  very  lightly  on  the  original  documents,  which 
still,  it  seems,  throughout  point  unerringly  to  their  age 
and  author ;  he  must  have  been  singularly  wanting  in 
skill  and  in  care  in  stringing  together  his  loose  mate- 
rials. He  must  have  built  up  his  scattered  fi-agments 
with  extraordinary  indifference  or  extraordinary  negli- 
gence (of  this,  more  hereafter),  if  a  critic  of  our  days 
can  (as  a  scientific  architect  assigns  part  of  a  mediaBval 
cathedral  to  one  or  another  century,  to  one  or  another 
builder)  resolve  these  most  ancient  records  into  their 
primeval  elements,  and  that  with  a  certitude  which 
permits  no  doubt.  I  must  confess  that  I  read  Ewald 
ever  with  increasing  wonder  at  his  unparalleled  inge- 
nuity, his  surpassing  learning,  but  usually  with  decreas- 
ing conviction.  I  should  like  an  Ewald  to  criticise 
Ewald.  Yet  Ewald's  is  a  wonderful,  I  hardly  scruple 
to  use  the  word  of  Dr.  Stanley,  a  noble  work. 

If  of  Ew^ald  I  would  express  myself  with  profound 
respect,  of  another,  in  some  degree  of  the  same  school, 
I  would  speak  with  friendly  affection.  I  have  known 
few  persons  in  life  so  intimately,  who  so  strongly  im- 
pressed me  with  their  profound  and  sincere  religion,  as 
the  late  Baron  Bunsen.  And  this,  with  his  wondei*fiil 
range  of  knowledge,  gives  an  irresistible  charm  to  his 
writings  (I  speak  not  here  of  his  work  on  Egypt,  but 
of  his  "  Gott  in  Geschichte,"  his  "  Bibel-Werk,"  and 
the  parts  of  his  great  book,  "  Christianity  and  Man- 
kind," relating  to  Christian  history).  But  he  seems 
to  me  to  labor  under  the  same  too  common  infirmity, 
the  passion  for  making  history  without  historical  mate- 
rials. In  this  conjectural  history,  founded  on  conject- 
ural grounds,  he  is  as  positive  and  peremptory  (they 
i)ften  differ)  as  Ewald  himself.  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  much  sympathy  for  this,  not  making  bricks  without 
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Straw,  but  making  bricks  entirely  of  straw,  and  offer- 
ing them  as  solid  materials.  If  I  have  nothing  but 
poetry,  I  am  content  with  poetry ;  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  faculty  of  transforming  poetry  into  history.  I  fear 
that  on  some  subjects  we  must  be  content  to  be  igno- 
rant ;  when  facts  and  characters  appear  only  in  a  loose, 
imaginative  dress,  we  cannot  array  them  in  the  close 
and  symmetrical  habiliments  of  historic  times.  I  ad- 
mire the  industry,  feel  deep  interest  in  the  speculations 
of  such  writers,  honor  them  for  throwing  even  dubious 
illumination,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  on  the  dark 
places  of  the  annals  of  mankind.  I  fully  appreciate 
what  I  may  call  the  side-lights  thrown  on  history  by 
the  wonderful  discoveries  in  ethnology  and  the  science 
of  language.  But  when  I  am  reduced  to  conjecture 
(and  that  not  seldom),  I  submit  to  conjecture :  I  claim 
not  greater  authority  than  more  or  less  of  probabihty. 
I  retain  firmly  what  I  hold  to  be  history ;  but  where 
history  is  found  only  in  what  I  may  call  a  less  historic 
form,  though  it  may  no  doubt  contain  much  latent  his 
tory,  when  I  cannot  fully  discriminate  how  much,  I 
leave  it  in  its  native  form ;  I  attempt  not  to  make  it 
solid  and  substantial  history. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  traversed  the  interminable 
field  of  German  inquiry  relating  to  the  early  Hebrew 
annals,  extending  from  Eichhom  and  De  Wette  to 
Bleek,  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of  the  school.  There 
has  been  a  strong  reaction,  it  is  well  known,  m  Ger- 
many against  this,  vulgarly  called  Rationalistic,  criti- 
cism. The  school  of  Eichhom  and  De  Wette  (not  to 
go  back  to  Spinoza),  of  Rosenmiiller,  of  Gesenius, 
Schleiermacher,  Winer,  Ewald  (very  different  men), 
to  say  nothing  of  Paulus,  Strauss,  and  those  to  whom 
Strauss  is  orthodoxy,  has  been  confronted  by  Hengs- 
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tenlxirg,  Keil,  Havemick,  and  others.  This  reaction 
has  been  hailed  and  welcomed  by  many  devout  men, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  as  a  complete  tri- 
umph. I  must  say  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  I  doubt  this.  But  time  will  show.  In  the 
mean  time  these  opinions  and  modes  of  inquiry  have 
spread  into  other  countries  ^  they  are  taking  a  more 
brilliant  vesture  in  the  world-wide  language  of  France. 
In  the  Protestant  Church  they  have  some  very  bold 
advocates.  They  meet  us  constantly,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised, in  the  higher  literature  of  Paris.  M.  Ernest 
R^nan  (his  works  bear  only  incidentally  on  Jewish 
history)  displays  in  his  brilliant  writings  the  inimitable 
gift  of  discussing  the  most  abstruse  subjects  with  a 
vivacity  and  translucent  perspicuity  rare  even  in 
France.  To  another  French  writer,  antagonistic  in 
some  respects  to  M.  Renan  (his  review  of  M.  Renan's 
great  work  is  to  me  a  perfect  model  of  learning  and 
candor),  M.  Adam  Franck,  I  owe  great  obligations, 
and  am  proud  of  the  coincidence  of  some  of  our  opin- 
ions. Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear  view  of 
Ewald's  and  other  theories  on  the  subject  will  read 
with  interest  a  late  work  of  M.  Nicolas,  whose  other 
disquisitions,  even  where  I  do  not  agree  with  them, 
seem  to  me  of  value.  In  this  country,  the  very  in- 
dustrious and  honest  work  of  Dr.  Davidson,  which  has 
just  appeared  (I  differ  entirely,  as  will  be  seen,  from 
many  of  his  conclusions),  will  give  a  wide  view  of 
these  opinions  to  the  English  reader.  I  might  have 
wished  that  this  author  with  German  learning  had  not 
taken  to  German  lengthiness,  and  to  some  German 
obscurity. 

There  are  two  theories  between  which  range  all  the 
T)nclusions  of  what  may  be  called  the  critical  school : 
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1.  That  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  is  of  very- 
late  date,  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Manasseh,  or 
even  subsequent  to  these.  From  what  materials  it  was 
formed,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  those  materials,  opinions 
vary  infinitely. 

2.  That  the  Pentateuch  even  in  its  present  form  is 
of  very  high  antiquity,  as  high  as  the  time  of  Moses ; 
but  that  it  has  undergone  many  interpolations,  some 
additions,  and  much  modification,  extending  to  the 
language,  in  successive  ages. 

If  I  am  to  choose,  I  am  most  decidedly  for  the 
second.  For  one  passage  which  betrays  a  later  writer 
or  compiler,  there  are  twenty  which  it  seems  in  my 
judgment  that  no  compiler  at  any  of  the  designated 
periods  could  or  would  have  imagined  or  invented,  or 
even  introduced.  The  whole  is  unquestionably  ancient 
(I  speak  not  of  the  authorship),  only  particular  and 
separable  passages  being  of  later  origin.^ 

There  is  a  Jewish  school  of  very  profound  learning, 
which,  though  chiefly  confining  itself  to  researches  into 
the  history  of  their  race  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  yet  discusses  the  authenticity,  authority, 
authorship,  and  integrity  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.    All 

1  A  recent  view  (not,  I  think,  original)  assigns  the  Pentateuch  to  the  age 
of  Samuel.  This  appears  to  me  by  no  means  a  happy  conjecture.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  Record  in  Exodus  is  the  intimate  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  Egypt.  All  the  allusions  with  which  it  teems,  to  the 
polity,  laws,  usages,  manners,  productions,  arts,  to  the  whole  Egyptian  life, 
with  which  we  have  lately  become  so  well  acquainted,  are  minutely  and 
unerringly  true.  Even  the  wonders  are  Egyptian,  and  exclusively  Egy{)- 
tian.  But  for  the  two  or  three  centuries  between  the  Exodus  and  Samuel, 
aiU  intercourse  with  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  entirely  broken  ott\  Between 
the  Exodus  and  the  Egyptian  wife  of  Solomon  (excepting  an  adventure 
with  an  Egyptian  slave  in  David's  wars),  there  is  no  word  which  betrays 
relation  to  Egypt.  During  the  Judges,  the  Israelites  are  warred  upon  and 
war  with  all  the  bordering  nations,  of  Egypt  not  a  word.  The  writer  of 
that  book,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Samuel,  seem  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  country. 

VOT-.   T.  3 
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these,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  works,  write 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  German  criticism. 
Their  vast  and  intimate  knowled2;e  of  the  Rabbinical 
writings  and  of  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  hterature, 
the  philosophical  inquiries  of  some  into  the  history  and 
development  of  the  language  (Fiirst,  who  is  still  a  Jew, 
Delitzsch  of  Hanover,  a  convert ;  on  these  men  com- 
pare Bunsen,  "  Christianity  and  Mankind,"  vol.  in.  p. 
172),  render  their  writings  of  peculiar  value  and  in- 
terest. I  cannot  pretend  to  a  wide  knowledge  of  this 
literature.  Much  of  it  is  scattered  about  in  periodical 
works,  ephemeral  and  rare.  I  have  profited,  however, 
by  the  new  work  of  Jost,  "  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
thums,"  by  the  "  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel "  of 
Herzfeld,  by  the  writings  of  the  indefatigable  Zunz, 
whose  industry  is  almost  appalling  even  in  Germany ; 
by  one  of  Geiger's,  author  of  the  excellent  treatise 
"  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthum  genom- 
men?  "  the  "  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel." 
The  writings  of  many  others,  Rappoport,  the  Luzzatos, 
Philipson,  are  known  to  me  only  by  name  and  by  cita- 
tions from  their  works.  The  very  learned  Essays  of 
M.  Munk  relate  to  the  latter  period,  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
have  not  neglected  the  later  writings  of  M.  Salvador ; 
his  first  I  knew  before  the  publication  of  my  work. 

The  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  Egyptology  as  it 
is  called,  has  made  great  progi'ess  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  up  its  discoveries 
with  some  attention,  and  their  connection,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  has  been  traced  or  supposed  to  be  traced, 
with  the  Hebrew  history.  The  result  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  I  must  confess  that  the  sys- 
tem, or  many  systems,  of  chronology  framed  out  of  the 
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Egyptian  monuments,  and,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  liistoiy, 
appear  to  me  to  result  in  utter  and  hopeless  confusion. 
It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  we  have  attained  to 
a  happy  conjectural  date  for  the  Exodus,  between  1310 
and  1320  b.  c.  The  rest  I  abandon,  I  will  not  say  to 
the  contempt,  but  to  the  repudiation,  as  altogether  uii- 
historical,  of  a  late  writer,  my  friend  Sir  George  Come- 
wall  Lewis.  My  own  views  were  fully  developed 
before  I  had  the  advantage  of  reading  his  work.  With 
him  I  fully  concur  in  rejecting  all  schemes  of  chro- 
nology, I  am  bold  enough  to  say  (with  one  or  two 
exceptional  and  somewhat  dubious  dates)  anterior  to 
the  Olympiads.  On  some  points  as  to  Egyptian  dis- 
coveries it  will  be  seen  that  I  strongly  differ  from  Sir 
George  Lewis. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  Bible  Chronology  of  the 
early  period,  every  well-read  man  knows  that  there  is 
no  such  thing. ^  So  common  a  book  as  Dr.  Hales's 
"  Chronology "  will  show  that  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  schemes,  professedly  founded  on  the  Script- 
ures, differing  in  the  dates  of  the  great  events  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  years ;  that  there  are  at  least 
four  conflicting  statements  in  the  different  copies  and 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  confess  my  conclu- 
sion is,  that  there  is  neither  present  ground  nor  future 
hope  for  any  precise  or  trustworthy  chronology  ;  and  I 

1  It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  when,  and 
by  what  authority,  wliat  is  usually  called  the  Bible  Chronologj'  found  its 
way  into  the  margin  of  our  English  Bibles.  Being  Archbishop  Usher's,  or 
Scaliger's  modified  by  Usher,  it  cannot  of  course  be  earlier  than  the  Restora- 
tion; no  doubt  it  appeared  in  its  present  place  very  much  later.  The 
authorized  printers  of  the  Bible,  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh,  have  no  record  of  the  innovation. 

Is  it  right  to  continue  to  give,  apparently,  the  authority  of  the  Chtirch  of 
England  to  that  which  has  no  such  authority?  —  to  make  that  part  of  the 
English  Bible  which  is  no  part  of  it  ? 
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am  content  to  acquiesce  in  ignorance,  where  knowledge 
seems  unattainable.  The  only  result  which  I  am  dis- 
posed to  venture  on  historic  grounds  (the  geological 
question  I  leave  to  the  geologists,  who,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  have  full  scope  for  their  calculations)  is, 
that  the  Law  and  polity  of  Moses  are  of  much  later 
date  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  is  commonly 
thought.  This  in  itself  can  raise  no  religious  objection, 
which  will  not  apply,  and  much  more  strongly,  to  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 

With  the  chronology  is  closely  connected  the  ques- 
tion of  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  which 
I  cannot  but  think  that  more  than  due  weight  has  been 
lately  assigned. ^  I  will  observe  that,  if  accuracy  in 
numbers  is  to  determine  the  historical  credibility  and 
value  of  ancient  writers,  there  must  be  a  vast  holocaust 
offered  on  the  stern  altar  of  historic  truth.  Josephus 
must  first  be  thrown  upon  the  hecatomb,  without  hope 
of  redemption.  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote  must 
lead  up,  with  averted  eyes,  the  firstborn  of  Grecian 
History.  The  five  million  and  a  quarter  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  must  destroy  all  faith  in  the  whole  account 
of  the  Persian  invasion  by  our  venerable  Herodotus. 

1  "  'T  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  uncertain  in  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  have  been  subject  to  much  greater  corruptions  than  an}' 
other  part  of  the  text,  and  that  for  a  ver}"-  obvious  reason.  Any  alteration 
in  other  places  commonh'  affects  the  sense  or  grammar,  and  is  more  readily 
perceived  b}'^  the  reader  and  transcriber." — Hume's  Essay  on  Poputousnesf 
of  Ancient  Nations. 

"  All  the  numbers  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  years,  might  also  have  been 
written  in  numerical  letters,  though  afterwards  they  came  to  be  set  down 
in  words  at  large.  And  while  they  were  in  letters,  as  some  might  have 
been  worn  out  and  lost  in  ancienter  copies,  so  others  were,  by  the  resem- 
blance of  some  letters,  very  like  to  be  mistaken.  Nor  could  mere  memories 
serve  them  so  well  to  correct  mistakes  as  in  other  matters." — Burnet,  on 
Article  VI.  He  adds:  "  In  these  matters  our  Church  has  made  no  decision, 
and  so  divines  are  left  to  a  just  freedom  in  them." 
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Diodonis,  with  all  that  we  know  of  Ctesias  and  that 
class,  must  follow.  Niebuhr  and  Sir  George  Lewis,  if 
they  agree  in  nothing  else,  must  agree  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Livy.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  some  fear  about 
Caesar  himself.  At  all  events,  there  must  be  one  wide 
sweep  of,  I  think,  the  whole  of  Oriental  history.  Be- 
yond all  people,  indeed,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had 
almost  a  passion  for  large  numbers.  Compare  Chroni- 
cles with  Kings :  the  later  compiler  almost  invariably 
rises  above  the  older.  Josephus  soars  high  above  both. 
But  what  is  Josephus  to  the  Rabbins?  Only  turn 
from  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  to 
that  of  Bither  under  Hadrian  ! 

There  were,  indeed,  peculiar  reasons  why  the  Jews 
should  be  tempted  to  magnify  their  numbers,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  The  current  argu- 
ment against  them,  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere, 
seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  a  miserable  and 
insignificant  horde  of  lepers,  cast  out  of  Eg^-pt  in 
Vcorn  and  contempt.  Their  national  pride  would  be 
tempted,  not  merely  to  the  legitimate  boast  of  the 
wonders  of  their  Exodus,  but  to  magnify  their  impor- 
tance from  a  distinguished  tribe  to  a  powerftil  nation. 
The  habit  of  swelhng  their  numbers  would  grow  and 
become  inveterate. 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  I  expressed  my  opinion  that 
the  numbers  as  they  appear  in  our  present  Sacred 
Books  were  untenable ;  all  further  inquiry  has  con 
firmed  me  in  this  view.  Maintain  the  numbers  as 
they  stand,  I  see  no  way,  without  one  vast  continuous 
miracle,  out  of  the  difficulties,  contradictions,  improba- 
bilities, impossibilities.  Reduce  them,  and  all  becomes 
credible,  consistent,  and  harmonious.  By  the  natural 
multiplication  of  the  family,  or  even  tribe  of  Jacob, 
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during  their  longer  or  shorter  sojourn  in  Egypt  (with- 
out good  Bishop  Patrick's  desperate  suggestion,  that 
the  Hebrew  mothers  were  blessed  with  six  children  at 
a  birth),  the  nation  of  Jacob's  descendants  at  the  Exo- 
dus becomes  numerous  enough  to  be  formidable  to 
their  masters ;  but  not  such  a  vast  horde  as  to  be  un- 
manageable in  its  movements  and  marches,  too  vast  to 
form  one  camp,  to  be  grouped  together  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  to  pass  forty  years,  with  only  occasional  miracu- 
lous supplies  (all  of  which  we  hear  in  the  record),  to 
be  at  first  repelled  from  the  Holy  Land,  to  appear 
afterwards  as  the  conquerors,  but  not  unresisted  con- 
querors. 

I  have  refrained  from  expanding  the  early  history  to 
any  great  extent.  I  could  not  do  so  without  violating 
the  proportions  of  the  different  parts,  and  involving 
myself  in  interminable  discussions  unsuited  to  history. 
The  history  of  the  later  period  I  have  enlarged  very 
considerably. 

On  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  work  of  Dep- 
ping,  published  since  this  book,  is  in  my  judgment  the 
most  full  and  valuable.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  M. 
Beugnot,^  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting, 
(on  Capefigue  few  historical  inquirers  will  place  any 
reliance,)  and  to  the  later  work  of  M.  B^darride.^ 
The  work  of  Senor  Amador  de  los  Rios,  on  the  Jews 
of  Spain,  has  become  accessible  by  the  translation  of 
M.  Magnabal  (Paris,  1861).  But  of  all  contributions 
to  this  subject,  perhaps  none  is  so  valuable,  from  its 
copiousness,  minuteness,  it  seems  to  me  its  accuracy, 
%s  the  article  in  the  Cyclopadie  of  Ersch  and  Griiber, 


1  Les  Juifs  dans  le  Moyen  Age,  Paris,  1824. 

*  Les  Juifs  en  France,  en  Italic,  et  en  Espagne,  Paris,  1859. 
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by  M.  Cassel.^  This,  I  regret  to  say,  I  discovered  but 
recently,  not  in  time  to  avail  myself  so  widely  as  I 
should  have  wished,  of  its  treasures.  It  has  the  Ger- 
man fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  of  heaping  up  too  much,  and 
without  sufficient  order  and  perspicuity. 

In  England  have  appeared  (with  many  other  works 
on  parts  of  the  subject)  the  "  Genius  of  Judaism  "  by 
the  elder  Mr.  Disraeli;  and  many  curious  rambling 
notices  of  the  Jews  in  various  countries  in  the  Auto- 
biogi'aphy  of  Dr.  Wolff,  supplementary  to  those  in  his 
Journals.  There  are  two  or  three  other  works,  not 
without  value,  but  inferior  in  research  to  those  foreign 
ones  named  above. 

As  to  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  including 
that  of  Jerusalem,  the  writers,  English,  American, 
French,  German,  of  all  nations  and  languages,  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  are  countless,  their  name 
is  "  Legion."  Though  I  have  neglected  few,  yet  I 
must  name  some,  as  preeminent.  Niebuhr  and 
Burckhardt,  with  old  Reland,  were  my  chief  authori- 
ties formerly,  now  Dr.  Robinson  and  Arthur  Stanley, 
who  has  the  inimitable  gift  not  only  of  enabling  us  to 
know,  but  almost  to  see  foreign  scenes  which  we  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  ourselves  to  visit. 

I  have  written  this  Preface  with  reluctance,  and  only 
from  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  It  has  been  written 
for  the  promotion  of  peace.  It  may  not  please  the 
extreme  of  either  party;  but  this  will  be  rather  in 
favor  of  its  truth,  at  least  of  its  moderation.  If  on 
such  subjects  some  solid  ground  be  not  found  on  which 

I  There  are  also  other  articles  in  the  same  Encyclopadie,  seemingly  also 
by  Jewish  writers,  especially  a  very  good  one  on  the  Jewish  coins,  by  Ber- 
theau.  It  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  Maccabean  coins  in  favor  of  Bayet 
against  Tj'chsen.  Also  the  articles  on  Juden  Emancipation,  by  Scheidler, 
and  on  Jiidische  Literatur,  by  Stelnscheider. 
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highly  educated,  reflective,  reading,  reasoning  men  may 
find  firm  footing,  I  can  foresee  nothing  but  a  wide,  a 
widening,  I  fear  an  irreparable,  breach  between  the 
thought  and  the  rehgion  of  England.  A  comprehen- 
sive, all-embracing,  truly  Cathohc  Christianity,  which 
knows  what  is  essential  to  religion,  what  is  temporary 
and  extraneous  to  it,  may  defy  the  world.  Obstinate 
adherence  to  things  antiquated,  and  irreconcilable  with 
advancing  knowledge  and  thought,  may  repel,  and  for- 
ever, how  many  I  know  not,  how  fe.r,  I  know  still  less, 
Avertat  omen  Deus  ! 
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THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  presenting  the  concluding  volume  of  this  litij<3 
work  to  the  Public,  the  Author  has  to  perform  a  task, 
partly  of  a  higlily  grateful,  partly  of  a  less  agreeable 
nature :  the  former  in  acknowledging  the  favor  with 
which  his  volumes  have  been  received,  the  latter  in 
offering  some  explanation  on  certain  points  on  which 
tie  has  been  misapprehended.  The  extensive  circula- 
tion of  his  work  will  exculpate  him  from  any  charge 
of  presumption  in  stating  his  views  and  opinions,  which 
have  thus  acquired  an  importance  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  pretend. 

Nothing  is  more  curious,  or  more  calculated  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  than 
the  remarkable  picture  which  it  presents  of  the  gradual 
development  of  human  society :  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  pass  through  every 
stage  of  comparative  civilization.  The  Almighty  Ruler 
of  the  world,  who  had  chosen  them  as  conservators  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  Unity  and  Providence,  and  of  his 
slowly  brightening  promises  of  Redemption,  perpetu- 
ally interferes,  so  as  to  keep  ahve  the  remembrance  of 
these  groat  truths,  the  object  of  their  selection  from 
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mankind;  and  which  nothing  less,  it  should  seem, 
could  have  preserved  through  so  many  ages.  In  other 
respects  the  chosen  people  appear  to  have  been  left  to 
themselves  to  pass  through  the  ordinary  stages  of  the 
so(ual  state ;  and  to  that  social  state  their  habits,  opin- 
ions, and  even  their  religious  notions,  were  in  some 
degree  accommodated.  God,  who  in  his  later  revela- 
tion appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  heart,  addressed  a 
more  carnal  and  superstitious  people  chiefly  through 
their  imagination  and  their  senses.  The  Jews  were 
in  fact  more  or  less  barbarians,  alternately  retrograding 
and  improving,  up  to  the  "fulness  of  time,"  when 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  civilized  and  enhghtened 
man,  was  to  reveal  in  all  its  perfection  the  nature  of 
the  beneficent  Creator,  and  the  offer  of  immortality 
through  the  redemption  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  To 
trace  this  gradual  progress  was  the  design  of  our 
earlier  history:  and  according  to  this  view,  on  one 
hand,  the  objections  of  Volney  and  those  who  con- 
sider the  Books  of  Moses  as  a  late  compilation,  on  the 
other,  those  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire  against  .the  Patri- 
archs and  their  descendants,  fall  to  the  ground  at  once. 
The  seeming  authorization  of  fierce  and  sanguinary 
acts,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  Hebrew  annals, 
resolves  itself  into  no  more  than  this  —  that  the  Deity 
did  not  yet  think  it  time  to  correct  the  savage,  I  will 
add,  unchristian  spirit,  inseparable  from  that  period  of 
the  social  state.  In  fact,  in  our  reverence  for  "the 
Bible,"  we  are  apt  to  throw  back  the  full  Hght  of 
Christianity  on  the  Older  Volume ;  but  we  should  ever 
remember  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Jews  were 
not  Christians, — they  had  a  shadow,  but  only  a  shadow, 
of  good  things  to  come.  In  some  places  an  awful  rev- 
erence for  that  Beinor  whom  "  no  man  hath  seen  at 
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any  time,"  induces  the  Author  to  attach  a  figurative 
or  allegorical,  rather  than  a  literal  sense  to  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Author  has  not  suf- 
ficiently regarded  the  "  inspiration  "  of  the  Word  of 
God.  His  views  of  inspiration  are  nearly  those  of 
Tillotson,  Seeker,  and  Warburton.  "  A  spurious  no- 
tion," says  the  latter,  "  begotten  by  superstition  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  nursed  up  by  i>iety  in  the  Chris- 
tian, hath  passed,  as  it  were,  into  a  kind  of  article  of 
faith,  that  every  word  and  letter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (the  Bible)  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  writers  were  but  the  pas- 
sive organs,  through  which  his  language  was  con- 
veyed." ^  Warburton  proceeds,  with  liis  usual  vigor, 
to  show  the  objections  to  this  opinion ;  but  the  Author 
prefers  subjoining  the  lucid  statement  of  the  present 
eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield). 
"  This  supposition  permits  us  to  beheve,  what  indeed 
we  cannot  deny  to  be  probable,  that  Moses  may  have 
possessed  many  sources  of  information,  fi'om  which  he 

1  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  theory  of  the  strict  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament,  out  of  which  I  see  not  how  a  Christian  is  to  tind  his 
way.  Is  it  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  LXX.,  of  which  every  sentence, 
phrase,  word,  syllable,  is  thus  inspired?  Every  one  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  how  much  they  differ,  not  only  in  the  sense,  but  in  omissions  and 
additional  passages,  found  in  one,  not  in  the  other.  It  will  be  said,  of 
course  the  Hebrew.  But  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when  their 
citations  are  verbally  accurate,  usually  quote  the  LXX.  For  three  or  four 
centuries  till  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  LXX.  was  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
Church.  Till  Jerome,  no  one  of  the  Christian  Fatliers,  except  perhaps 
Origen,  knew  Hebrew.  All  this  time  then  the  Christian  world  was  with 
out  the  true,  genuine,  only  inspired  Scripture.  For  above  ten  centuries 
more  the  Church  was  dependent  on  the  fidelity  and  Hebrew  knowledge  of 
Jerome,  for  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  Lutlier  must  have  beei),  in  this 
view,  a  greater  benefactor  to  mankind  than  his  fondest  admirers  suppose, 
by  his  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  original:  and  was  Luther  an  infuliible 
authority  for  every  word  and  syllable?  —  [1863.] 
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would  be  enabled  to  draw  the  most  matenal  circum- 
stanees  of  the  early  history  of  mankind,  without  being 
indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  them  to  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  God.  Thus  much  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  where  he  did  possess  the  means 
of  accurate  knowledge,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not  in- 
terpose to  instruct  him ;  since  God,  assuredly,  nevei 
makes  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  power  to  effect 
that  which  may  be  brought  about   by  the   ordinary 

operation  of  human  means And  in  general 

we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  asserting  a  revelation, 
when  the  lower  kind  of  spiritual  interference  (i.  e,  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  acting  upon  the 
materials  of  human  knowledge,  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  result."  ^  A  late  writer,^  of  great 
good  sense  and  piety,  seems  to  think  that  inspiration 
may  safely  be  limited  to  doctrinal  points,  exclusive  of 
those  which  are  purely  historical.  This  view,  if  cor- 
rect, would  obviate  many  difficulties. 

The  character  of  Moses  has  likewise  been  thought, 
by  some  of  his  friends,  open  to  exception.  Among  the 
testimonies  to  the  Divine  legation  of  Moses,  few  have 
appeared  to  him  more  convincing  than  the  otherwise 
insurmountable  difficulties  over  which  the  Lawgiver 
triumphed ;  and  the  Divine  wisdom,  goodness,  and  re- 
markable adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
manifested  in  the  laws  themselves :  on  these  points  he 
has  friUy  enlarged.  It  is  possible  that,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  tone  of  a  theological  treatise,  he  may  sometimes 


1  "  Dissertation  on  the  Knowledge  of  a  Promised  Redeemer,"  p.  9:  com 
pare  the  note. 

2  Mr.  Hinds:  compare  Dr.  Whately's  Sermon  on  Truth  in  his  admirable 
"  Essays  on  St.  Paul." 
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have  left  the  reader  to  infer  that  which  was  constantly 
present  to  his  own  mind.  Too  much,  it  is  also  said,  is 
ascribed  to  the  Lawgiver;  too  little  to  the  Divine 
source  of  his  wisdom.  On  this  subject  his  view  is  that 
of  Bishop  Warburton,  who  seems  to  have  unanswera- 
bly proved  that  the  "  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,''  in  all 
which,  according  to  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Acts,  "  Moses 
was  learned^  and  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds ^^''  was 
political  wisdom.  That  strong-minded  writer,  having 
laid  down  the  following  maxim,  —  "  God,  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  never  does  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way  that  which  can  be  equally  effected  in  an 
ordinary,"  —  thus  proceeds :  —  "In  the  separation  of 
the  Israelites,  a  civil  pohty  and  national  religion  were 
to  be  established  and  incorporated  by  God  liimself; 
and,  for  that  end,  he  appointed  an  under  -  agent  or 
instrument.  Therefore,  in  this  work  of  legislation, 
either  the  agent  was  to  understand  the  government 
of  a  people,  and  to  be  capable  of  following  the  general 
plan  delivered  to  him  by  God,  for  the  erection  of  the 
extraordinary  pohcy ;  or  else  he  was  not  to  understand 
the  government  of  a  people,  and  so  God,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  plan,  was  at  every  step  to  interfere  and 
direct  his  ignorance  and  inability.  Now,  as  this  per- 
petual interposition  might  be  spared  by  the  choice  of 
an  able  leader,  we  conclude,  on  the  maxim  laid  down, 
that  God  would  certainly  employ  such  an  one  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose."  At  all  events,  far  higher 
and  unanswerable  authority,  if  it  does  not  confirm  this 
view,  authorizes  us  to  speak  of  Moses  as  the  Lawgiver^ 
—  that  is  the  general  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, —  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  Law  ?  "  (John 
vii.  19) ;  "  Moses  gave  you  circumcision  "  (ibid.  22). 
See,  also,  John  viii.  5,  1,  17.     "  Moses,  because  of  the 
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hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  youi 
wives"  (Matt.  xix.  8;  Mark  x.  9). 

In  the  answers  to  Marsham,  Spencer,  and  War- 
burton,  as  to  the  Egyptian  origin  of  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  Michaehs, 
in  his  learned  investigation  of  the  Old  Arabian  man- 
ners, the  Author  discovers  much  unnecessary  passion, 
and  but  little  reason. 

To  conclude  —  in  the  works  of  writers  hostile  to 
Revelation,  the  Author  has  seen  many  objections,  em- 
barrassing to  those  who  take  up  a  narrow  system  of 
interpreting  the  Hebrew  writings ;  to  those  who  adopt 
a  more  rational  latitude  of  exposition,  none. 


HISTORY   OF   THE   JEWS. 

BOOK  I. 

THE    PATRIARCHAL    AGE. 

Prefatory  Remarks  —  Life  of  Abraham  —  Isaac  —  Jacob  —  Progress  of 
Civilization  —  Observations  on  the  Patriarchal  History. 

The  Jews,  without  reference  to  their  rehgious  be- 
lief, are  among  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Sprung  from  one  stock,  they  pass 
the  infancy  of  their  nation  in  a  state  of  servitude  in  a 
foreign  country,  where,  nevertheless,  they  increase  so 
rapidly,  as  to  appear  on  a  sudden  the  fierce  and  irre- 
sistible conquerors  of  their  native  valleys  in  Palestine. 
There  they  settle  down  under  a  form  of  government 
and  code  of  laws  totally  unlike  those  of  any  other  rude 
or  civilized  community.  They  sustain  a  long  and 
doubtful  conflict,  sometimes  enslaved,  sometimes  vic- 
torious, with  the  neighboring  tribes.  At  length,  united 
under  one  monarchy,  they  gradually  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  powerftil,  opulent,  and  commercial  people.  Sub- 
sequently, weakened  by  internal  discord,  they  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  vast  monarchies  which  arose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  are  transplanted  into 
a  foreign  region.  They  are  partially  restored,  by  the 
generosity  or  policy  of  the  Eastern  sovereigns,  to  their 
native  land.     They  are  engaged  in  wars  of  the  most 
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romantic  gallantry  in  assertion  of  their  independence, 
against  the  Syro-Grecian  successors  of  Alexander. 
Under  Herod,  they  rise  to  a  second  era  of  splendor, 
as  a  dependent  kingdom  of  Rome :  finally,  they  make 
the  last  desperate  resistance  to  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  Caesars.  Scattered  fi-om  that  period  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  hated,  scorned,  and  oppressed,  they 
subsist,  a  numerous  and  often  a  thriving  people ;  and 
in  all  the  changes  of  manners  and  opinions  retain  their 
ancient  institutions,  their  national  character,  and  their 
indehble  hope  of  restoration  to  grandeur  and  happiness 
in  their  native  land.  Thus  the  history  of  this,  perhaps 
the  only  unmingled,  race,  which  can  boast  of  liigh 
antiquity,  leads  us  through  every  gi*adation  of  society, 
and  brings  us  into  contact  with  almost  every  nation 
which  commands  our  interest  in  the  ancient  world; 
the  migratory  pastoral  population  of  Asia ;  Egypt,  the 
mysterious  parent  of  arts,  science,  and  legislation ;  the 
Arabian  Desert;  the  Hebrew  theocracy  under  the 
form  of  a  federative  agricultural  republic ;  their  king- 
dom powerful  in  war  and  splendid  in  peace ;  Babylon, 
in  its  magnificence  and  downfall;  Grecian  arts  and 
luxury  endeavoring  to  force  an  unnatural  refinement 
within  the  pale  of  the  rigid  Mosaic  institutions ;  Ro- 
man arms  waging  an  exterminating  war  with  the  inde- 
pendence even  of  the  smallest  states ;  it  descends,  at 
length,  to  all  the  changes  in  the  social  state  of  the 
modern  European  and  Asiatic  nations. 

The  religious  history  of  this  people  is  no  less  singu- 
lar. In  the  narrow  slip  of  land  inhabited  by  their 
tribes  the  worship  of  one  Almighty  Creator  of  the 
tfeiiverse  subsists,  as  in  its  only  sanctuary.  In  every 
stage  of  society,  under  the  pastoral  tent  of  Abraham, 
and  in  the  sumptuous  temple  of  Solomon,  the  same 
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creed  maintains  its  inviolable  simplicity.  During  their 
long  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  in  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  though  the  primitive  habits  and  character  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  were  greatly  modified,  and  perhaps 
some  theological  notions  engrafted  on  their  original 
tenets,  this  primary  distinction  still  remains ;  after  sev- 
eral periods  of  almost  total  apostasy,  it  revives  in  all  its 
vigor.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  sublime  speculative  tenet, 
it  is  the  basis  of  their  civil  constitution,  and  of  their 
national  character.  As  there  is  but  one  Almighty 
God,  so  there  is  but  one  people  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, the  descendants  of  Abraham.  Hence  their 
civil  and  religious  history  are  inseparable.  The  God 
of  the  chosen  people  is  their  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  sovereign ;  he  is  not  merely  their  legislator, 
but  also  the  administrator  of  their  laws.  Their  land 
is  his  gift,  held  from  him,  as  from  a  feudal  liege-lord, 
on  certain  conditions.  He  is  their  leader  in  war,  their 
counsellor  in  peace.  Their  happiness  or  adversity, 
national  as  well  as  individual,  depends  solely  and  im- 
mediately on  their  maintenance  or  neglect  of  the  divine 
institutions.  Such  was  the  common  popular  rehgion 
of  the  Jews,  as  it  appears  in  all  their  records,  in  their 
law,  their  history,  their  poetry,  and  their  moral  philos- 
ophy. Hencei  to  the  mere  speculative  inquirer,  the 
study  of  the  human  race  presents  no  phenomenon  so 
singular  as  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  people  ; 
to  the  Christian,  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind 
can  be  more  instructive  or  important,  than  that  which 
contains  the  rise,  progress,  and  downfall  of  his  religious 
ancestors. 

Abraham,^  the  Father  of  the  Faithftil,  holds  an  emi- 

1  The  history  of  the  Jews  properly  commences  with  the  call  of  Abraham 
All  anterior  to  this  in  the  Mosaic  records  is  the  history  of  mankind. 
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nent  place  in  all  Oriental  tradition,  not  only  among  the 
Jews,  but  likewise  among  the  Persians,  Arabians,  and 
peiliaps  the  Indians.^  It  is  difficult  to  say  Iioav  iar 
these  legends  may  have  been  propagated  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquests,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  Eastern  nations,  anterior  to  the 
Hegira,  is  still  limited  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Ara- 
bian accounts  of  Abraham,  adopted  into  the  Koran, 
are  no  doubt  much  older  than  Mohammed ;  but 
whether  they  were  primitive  traditions,  or  embellish- 
ments of  their  authentic  history,  originating  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  is  a  question  perhaps  impossible  to 
decide. 2  The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
lofty  pretensions  which  the  patriarch  assumes  in  these 
legends,  as  the  teacher  not  merely  of  religious  truth, 
but  of  science,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  astronomy, 
to  the  Egyptians.^ 

Abram  was  the  son  of  Terah,  the  head  of  a  pastoral 
family  consisting  of  three  sons,  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran.  Haran,  probably  the  eldest,  died  early,  leav- 
ing a  son  named  Lot ;  Abram  was  married  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Terah  by  another  wife ;  Nahor  married 
Milcah,  a  daughter  of  Haran.  Their  native  place  was 
Ur,*  a  district  to  the  northeast  of  that  region,  which 

1  Kleuker,  in  his  Anhang  zum  Zendavesta  (Theil  ii.  p.  39),  says  that 
Abraham  is  known  to  the  Guebres  through  their  connection  with  the 
Mohammedans,  not  from  the  Parsees.  The  Indian  knowledge  of  Abrahr.m 
is  doubtless  post-Mohammedan. 

2  The  Koran  (Sura  xxi.)  has  a  fine  description  of  Abraham's  iconoclasm, 
and  his  preservation  from  the  fire  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  che  idola- 
ters. The  tradition  is  much  older:  it  was  known  to  St.  Jerome.  "Abram 
in  ignem  missus  est  quia  ignem  adorare  noluerit,  et  Dei  auxilio  de  idola 
trise  igne  profugit."  Hieronym.  tradit.  in  Genesin.  Ma;tnonides  attrib- 
utes Lis  expulsion  to  his  refusal  to  worship  the  Sun.     Ducc.  Dub.  iii.  29. 

8  Compare  Josephus,  i.  c.  8.     Artapanus  (apud  Euseb.  Praip.  Evang.  ix.) 
makes  Abraham  remain  twenty  years  in  Egypt  for  thi?  purpose. 
*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  first  seems  to  have  placed  Ur  at  Warka,  afterwarda 
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lies  above  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  which  became  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  great 
Babylonian  monarchy.  About  Ur  the  country  is  open, 
dry,  and  barren,  well  suited  for  pasture,  but  not  for 
tillage.  In  the  spacious  and  level  plains  of  Chaldea, 
where  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool  and  serene,  a 
pastoral  people  would  naturally  be  led  to  contemplate 
the  heavenly  bodies  with  peculiar  attention.  To  this 
country  the  first  rudiments  of  astronomy  are  generally 
ascribed,  and  here  the  earliest  foinn  of  idolatry,  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  planet  worship,^  began 
to  spread.  The  Arabian  traditions  suppose  that  a 
farther  step  had  been  already  taken,  and  represent 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abram,  as  a  maker  of  images, 
called  from  his  name  Teraphim.^  Other  legends  attrib- 
ute to  this  period  the  origin  of  fire  -  worship.  But 
whatever  the  system  or  systems  of  religion,  in  what- 
ever manner  he  acquired  his  purer  notions  of  the 
Deity,  Abram  stood  alone  ^  in  a  tribe  and  family  of 
idolaters,*  as  the  worshipper  of  the  one  great  Creator.^ 

at  Mogheyer.  But  surely  the  Ur  of  Abraham  was  a  district,  not  a  town. 
Sir  Henry  seems  to  have  more  faith,  not  merely  in  his  cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, but  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Talmudists  and  in  the  Arabian  Geogra- 
phers, than  I  have.     See  references  in  Loftus's  Chaldaea,  pp.  131, 161. 

1  I  bow  to  the  authority  of  Chwolson,  Preface  to  his  learned  work  die 
Ssobier,  and  have  withdrawn  Tsabaism  from  the  text.  That  word  was 
only  used  for  Star  worship,  from  misapprehension  and  false  etymology. 

2  There  are  many  vestiges  of  these  notions  in  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  no  doubt  from  old  Jewish  traditions.  Terah  is  represented  as  an 
image- worker.  Epiphanius  Hceres.  i.  6.  Suidas  in  voc.  HepovX'  Cedrenus 
asserts  that  deified  men  were  represented  by  these  statues.  Compare 
Augustin  de  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  13. 

8  Trpwrof  ToXna  Qedv  aTTO(j>^aea^at  dTj/uovpydv  tuv  6?mv.    Joseph,  i.  8. 

4  Joshua  xxiv.  2;  Judith  v-  7,  8.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  later  tra- 
dition expands  from  the  older.  The  writers  are  more  circumstantial  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  event;  the  author  of  Judith  than  tlie 
author  of  Joshua,  Philo  and  Josephus  than  Judith.  The  Post-Mohamme- 
dan traditions  improve  on  the  Jewish. 

6  The  most  pleasing  of  the  traditionary  fictions  is  the  following :  —  *  Af 
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According  to  the  usage  of  nomadic  tribes,  the  family 
of  Terah  broke  up  from  their  settlement  at  Ur,  and 
migrated  to  Carrhan,  a  flat,  barren  region  lying  west 
of  Ur,  and  celebrated  in  later  history  for  the  defeat  of 
Marcus  Crassus,  near  CarrhaB.^  After  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  Carrhan,  the  pastoral  horde  divided,  and 
Abram  set  forth  to  establish  an  independent  tribe  in  a 
remote  region.  Lot,  the  son  of  his  brother  Haran, 
followed  his  fortunes.  Nahor  remained  with  Terah 
his  father,  the  hereditary  chieftain  of  the  settlement  ia 
Carrhan.  This  separation  of  Abraham,  as  the  single 
stock  from  which  a  new  tribe  was  to  trace  its  unmin- 
gled  descent,  is  ascribed  to  the  express  command  of 
God.  Already  while  in  Ur,  Abram  had  received  some 
communication  from  the  Deity ;  to  his  departure  into 
Canaan  he  was  incited  by  a  direct  promise,  the  most 
splendid  which  could  be  offered  to  the  ambition  of  the 

Abraham  was  walking  by  night  from  the  grotto  where  he  was  bom  to  the 
city  of  Babylon,  he  gazed  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  among  them  on  the 
beautiful  planet  Venus.  '  Behold,'  said  he  within  himself,  '  the  God  and 
Lord  of  the  Universe!'  but  the  star  set  and  disappeared,  and  Abraham 
felt  that  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  could  not  thus  be  liable  to  change. 
Shortly  after  he  beheld  the  moon  at  the  full.  '  Lo,'  he  cried, '  the  Divine 
Creator,  the  manifest  Deity!'  but  the  moon  sank  below  the  horizon,  and 
Abraham  made  the  same  reflection  as  at  the  setting  of  the  evening  star. 
All  the  rest  of  the  night  he  passed  in  profound  rumination;  at  sunrise  he 
stood  before  the  gates  of  Babylon,  and  saw  the  whole  people  prostrate  in 
adoration.  '  Wondrous  orb,'  he  exclaimed,  '  thou  surely  art  the  Creatoi 
and  Ruler  of  all  nature !  but  thou,  too,  hastest  like  the  rest  to  thy  setting ! 
—  neither  then  art  thou  my  Creator,  my  Lord,  or  my  God!'"  D'Her-^ 
belot,  Bibliot.  Orientale,  Art.  Abraham.  This  and  much  more  is  from  a 
book  called  the  Moallem.  It  is  in  the  Koran,  Sura  xvi.  Compare  Hyde 
de  Rel.  Persarum,  lib.  ii.  Brucker  has  much  of  this  which  he  rejects  with 
hio  usual  good  sense.  Bayle  (Art.  Abraham)  dilates  on  and  discusses  all 
these  legends  with  his  cold,  clever  irony,  but  seems  incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing to  the  profound  truths  which  lie  below. 

1  There  is  a  very  copious  collection  of  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Charran  (Harran)  in  Chwolson,  die  Ssabier,  i.  p.  301  et  seq.  I  have,  it 
seems,  rather  highly  drawn  both  its  flatness  and  barrenness.  The  Travels 
of  Col  Dnel  Chesney  and  Dr.  Badger  are  the  best  modem  authorities. 
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head  of  a  nomadic  tribe,  in  which  numbers  constitute 
power  and  wealth :  His  seed  was  to  become  hereafter 
a  great  nation.  A  more  obscure  and  mysterious  inti- 
mation was  added,  that  some  part  of  his  future  race 
should  exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.^  The  family  of  Abram,  already 
grown  into  a  petty  clan,  moved  with  all  their  flocks 
and  slaves  across  the  Euphrates ;  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  Justin  and  by  a  later  Damascene 
writer,  quoted  in  Josephus,  dwelt  some  time  near 
Damascus,^  and  arriving  at  length  in  Palestine,  settled 
first  at  Shechem,  a  valley  between  the  mountains  Ebal 
and  Gerizim ;  ^  then  in  a  hilly  region  to  the  north  of 
Jericho,  afterwards  called  the  Desert  of  Quarantania. 
The  altar  to  the  One  true  God  was  erected  on  a 
mountain  between  Beth-el  and  Hai,  near  enough  for 
Beth-el  to  take  its  name,  the  Mount  of  God.  As  the 
pastures  were  exhausted,  the  tribe  moved  southward 
to  Hebron,  then  to  Beersheba,  till  a  famine  again 
drove  them  forth,  and  Egypt,  probably  the  earliest, 

1  How  remarkable  a  comment  is  all  this  mass  of  legend  on  the  earlier 
part  of  the  promise !  The  latter  to  the  Christian  has  a  more  remote  and 
profound  significance! 

2  The  Patriarch's  westward  movements  would  naturally  follow  this  line 
Had  he  struck  southward  after  passing  the  Euphrates,  he  must  have 
plunged  into  the  Desert,  which  had  then  no  Palmyra,  no  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness.  He  must  have  crossed  the  wild,  mountainous  region  northeast 
and  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  forded  the  river  in  its  deepest  gorge.  The 
plain  of  Damascus,  of  immemorial  beauty  and  fertility,  might  well  tempt 
the  nomad  to  pasture  his  flocks  by  its  clear  and  perennial  rivers.  This 
sojourn  near  Damascus  is  illustrated  if  not  confirmed  by  the  high  rank 
held  in  his  household  by  Eliezer  of  Damascus. 

'J  The  vale  of  Shechem,  with  its  rich  unfading  verdure,  its  fountains  and 
its  rills,  its  umbrageous  oaks  and  terebinths,  now  supplanted  by  the  olive, 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  its  primaeval 
nature,  must  have  arrested,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  migratory  Patriarch.  — 
See  the  glowing  description  of  Shechem  by  M.  Van  de  Velde  (Travels,  p 
386),  quoted  also  by  Mr.  Stanley,  p.  230. 

On  the  site  of  the  Desert  of  Quarantania,  read  Stanley,  p.  214. 
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certainly  the  most  productive,  corn-country  of  tlie 
ancient  world,  became,  as  at  a  later  period,  the  only 
place  of  refuge. 

Except  as  showing  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
already  occupied  by  an  industrious  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  visit  of  Abram  throws  little  hght  on  the 
existing  state  of  Egypt.  The  monarch  seems  to  have 
lived  in  considerable  state,  and  possessed  a  numerous 
seraglio,  which  was  supplied  by  any  means,  however 
lawless  or  violent.  This  was  so  notorious,  that  Abram, 
though  an  independent  Sheik  or  Emir,  if  his  fair-com- 
plexioned  Mesopotamian  wife  should  excite  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  swarthy  Egyptians,  might  apprehend  the 
worst  consequences.  He  ran  the  risk,  not  only  of 
losing  his  wife,  but  of  being  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
so  valuable  a  prize.  He  took  the  precaution,  there- 
fore, to  make  Sarai  assume  the  name  of  his  sister,  (she 
was  in  fact  his  father's  daughter,  though  not  by  the 
same  mother,)  perhaps  hoping  that,  if  sought  in  legiti- 
mate marriage,  he  might  protract  the  espousals  till  the 
famine  would  permit  him  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  country.^  The  event  justified  his  apprehensions ; 
Sarai  was  seized  and  transferred  to  the  harem  of  the 
sovereign,  who  was  so  proud  of  his  acquisition  as  to 
make  magnificent  presents  to  Abram,  intended,  it  may 
seem,  as  a  dowry  for  his  sister.  In  a  short  time  a 
pestilence  broke  out  in  the  royal  family:  the  king, 
having  discovered  the  relationship  between  Abram 
and  Sarai,  attributed  the  visitation  to  the  God  of  the 
stranger,  who  thus  revenged  his  breach  of  hospitahty.^ 


1  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Genesin  xi.  13. 

2  '*  Qua  ratione  Pharaoni  innotuerit  se  suaraque  familiam,  propter  Sarau 
hsec  mala  passos  esse,  non  declaratur.  Quodvis  vero  infortunium  inex- 
pectatum  a  gentibus  antiqiiis  pro  signo  irae  divina;  propter  pprcnttim  rM 
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Abram  received  back  his  wife,  and  returned  to  Canaan 
loaded  with  possessions  suited  to  his  habits  of  life,  — 
"  sheep  and  oxen^  and  he  asses^  and  men  servants^  and 
maid  servants^  and  she  asses  and  camels ^^^  a  curious 
picture  of  the  wealth  of  a  pastoral  cliieftain.  In 
Canaan,  Abram  is  described  as  not  merely  rich  in 
these  simpler  commodities,  but  in  silver  and  gold,^  ob- 
tained, probably,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his 
flocks  and  herds,  from  the  settled  native  population  of 
the  towns.  Abram  first  reoccupied  his  former  en- 
campment, near  the  site  where  Beth-el  subsequently 
stood,  and  offered  sacrifice  for  his  safe  return  from 
Egypt,  on  an  altar  which  he  had  before  built  on  one 
of  the  adjacent  heights.  There  the  pastures  proving 
insufficient  for  the  great  stock  of  cattle  which  the  tribe 
possessed,  disputes  arose  between  the  herdsmen  of 
Abram  and  Lot.  The  chieftains,  dreading  lest  the  na- 
tive clans  should  take  advantage  of  then'  divisions,  and 
expel  or  plunder  both,  agreed  to  part  amicably,  and 
thenceforth  inhabit  independent  settlements.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  noble  or  more  characteristic  than  the 
generous  language  of  Abram,  offering  to  his  brother's 
son  the  free  choice  between  the  districts  which  lay 
before  them.^  Lot  departed  eastward  into  the  rich 
and  blooming  valley  of  the  Jordan,  then  abounding  in 
flourishing  towns.  This  separation  still  farther  secured 
the  unmingled  descent  of  the  Abrahamitic  family;  and 
the  Almighty  renewed  the  promise  of  a  race,  countless 

quod  commissum  habebatur."  —  Rosenmiiller  in  loco.  Compare  Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  c.  8.  There  is  nothing  incongruous  with  the  notions  of  those 
regions  and  those  times,  that  the  God  of  the  stranger  should  have  power  to 
avenge  or  protect  his  servants  among  a  people  who  worshipped  other  divin- 
ities. 

1  Gen.  xiii.  2. 

2  See  Mr.  Stanley's  description  of  the  height  from  which  the  two  Patri- 
aichs  may  have  surveyed  the  wide  rich  land  below  them.    P.  24. 
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as  tlie  dust  of  the  earth,  the  future  possessors  of  Pales- 
tine, which  Abram  was  commanded  to  survey  fi'om  its 
northern  to  its  southern,  its  eastern  to  its  western  ex- 
tremities, as  the  inahenable  patrimony  of  his  descend- 
ants In  pursuance  of  this  command,  Abram  again 
moved  his  encampment,  and  the  tents  of  his  tribe  were 
pitched  among  the  southern  groves  of  Mamre.^  But 
the  more  fertile  district  which  had  attracted  the  choice 
of  Lot,  exposed  him  to  perpetual  dangers.  The  rich 
valley  of  the  Jordan  was  invaded  by  a  confederacy  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  headed  by 
Cedor-Laomer,''^  king  of  Elam  (Elymais).  His  sub- 
ordinate alhes  were  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinaar  (the 
Babylonian  plain),  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar  (perhaps 
Thelassar),  and  Tidal,  king  of  Nations.  Whether  a 
considerable  monarchy  had  already  grown  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  or  whether  this  was  a  league  of 
several  small  predatory  tribes,  does  not  appear  from 
the  Hebrew  annalist.  The  independent  princes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Tseboim,  and  Tsoar,  submitted  to  pay  tribute. 
Thirteen  years  after,  they  endeavored  to  throw  off  the 
yoke ;  but  Cedor-Laomer  advanced  into  the  country, 
subdued  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  some  of  whom  were 
of  gigantic  stature,^  and  at  last  joined  battle  with  the 


A  The  "oaks,"  mistranslated  the  plain  of  Mamre.  Stanley,  p.  103; 
compare  p.  141. 

"^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes  «^hat  he  has  found  the  name  of  Cedor-laomer, 
or  something  like  it,  Kudur  Mapala,  in  the  cuneiform  Inscriptions.  I  mu.*t 
be  permitted  some  scepticism  on  this  point.  It  is  a  sore  temptation  to  the 
interpreters  of  such  obscure  records  to  find  historical  names:  a  verj-  slight 
resemblance  easily  becomes  identit}'.  I  must  add  that  a  regular  list  of 
kings  for  1700  years,  as  made  out  by  Sir  Henry,  is  rather  a  strong  demand 
on  the  faith  of  a  scrupulous  historical  inquirer. 

8  E^wald  supposes  these  Rephaim  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Palestine  before  the  Canaanitish  occupation. 
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princes  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  vale  of  SiJdim.  There 
the  ground  was  broken  with  deep  pits  and  fissures 
caused  by  the  bituminous  nature  of  the  soil ;  ^  the  troops 
of  the  five  confederates  were  routed,  two  of  the  kings 
fell  among  the  pits,  the  rest  of  the  army  dispersed,  and 
]^ot,  among  others,  was  seized  as  a  captive.  A  fugi- 
tive brought  the  intelligence  to  Abram,  who  hastily 
collected  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  own  clan, 
called  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes  to  his  assistance, 
and  pursued  the  enemy  to  a  place  near  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan.  He  fell  on  their  camp  by  night,  dis- 
persed them,  rescued  Lot,  with  the  rest  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  recovered  the  booty.  This  defeat,  by  so 
small  a  force,  is  thought  to  give  but  a  mean  notion  of 
the  strength  of  the  invading  army,  yet  among  undis- 
ciplined troops  of  different  nations,  the  panic  from  an 
unexpected  night  attack  is  often  so  great  that  the  in- 
ference can  scarcely  be  considered  decisive.  This 
bold  exploit  ensured  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all 
the  native  chieftains.  The  king  of  Salem  (by  some 
thought  to  be  Jerusalem,  by  others,  more  rightly,''^  a 
town  near  Scythopolis,  where  a  ruin,  called  Melchize- 
deck's  palace,  was  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome)  met 
him  at  a  place  called  the  King's  Vale  (sometimes,  but 
wrongly,  identified  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat). 
Melchi-Zedech,  the  King  of  Justice  (such  was  his 
honorable  title),  united  in  his  own  person,  like  the 
monarchs  of  the  heroic  ages  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
indeed  of  most  among  the  early  Oriental  tribes,  the 
office  of  king  and  priest.     Like  Abram  he  worshipped 


1  On  these  "  asphaltu3  pits"  there  is  a  good  note  in  Rosenmiiller,  das 
Alte  und  Neue  Morgenland,  i.  52. 

'■2  By  St.  Jerome,  and  most  writers  who  have  entered  into  the  topography 
of  the  transaction. 
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the  one  Great  God,  in  whose  name  he  blessed  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country  from  foreign  invaders,  and  re- 
freshed his  troops  with  bread  and  wine.  On  his  part, 
Abram,  according  to  general  custom,  consecrated  a 
tenth  part  of  the  spoil  ^  to  their  common  Deity  by  Mel- 
chizedeck,  whose  priesthood  he  thus  recognized.  As 
he  rivalled  Melchizedeck  in  piety,  so  Abram  equalled 
the  king  of  Sodom  in  generosity ;  he  refused  to  retain 
any  part  of  the  spoil,  not  so  much  as  a  shoe-latchet,  he 
only  reserved  a  portion  for  the  young  native  sheiks, 
Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  who  had  joined  him  in  his 
expedition.  But  the  pious  conqueror  returned  to  a 
childless  tent  and  a  barren  wife.  The  name,  the  chief- 
tainship, of  his  clan,  would  pass  away  into  the  line  of  a 
stranger,  Ehezer  of  Damascus,  who  held  the  next  rank 
in  the  tribe.  Yet  the  divine  promise  was  repeatedly 
renewed,  and  under  the  most  striking  circumstances. 
One  night  as  Abram  gazed  on  the  cloudless  heavens, 
the  Celestial  Voice  commanded  him  to  count  the  stars 
of  the  firmament,  for  even  so  numerous  should  be  his 
descendants.  The  aged  and  childless  man  yielded  up 
his  soul  to  perfect  reliance  on  his  Almighty  Benefac- 
tor. The  promise  was  further  ratified  by  a  covenant, 
transacted  in  the  primitive  form  of  federal  compact, 
which  subsisted  among  various  nations  to  a  late  period. 
A  sacrifice  was  offered,  the  victims  exactly  divided,^ 
and  the  contracting   parties  passed  between  the  two 


1  Virgil,  JEn.  iii.  30.  Servius  in  loco.  Aristot.  Politic,  iii.  c.  14.  Jus- 
tin, xxxvi.  3.  Strabo,  xii.  838,  851.  Liv.  in  Numa.  On  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  Humboldt,  Researches,  ii.  108.  Quotations  might  be  multiplied 
without  end. 

Selden  "on  Tithes"  illustrates  with  his  copious  learning  this  ancient 
and  wide-spread  usage. 

2  On  this  division  of  the  victims  there  is  a  good  note  in  Patrick's  Com- 
mentary. 
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halves,  wliich  lay  opposite  to  each  other.  Abram 
offered  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  a  she  goat  of  three 
years  old,  a  ram  of  three  years  old,  a  turtle-dove,  and 
a  young  pigeon.  These  he  divided,  except  the  birds, 
and  sat  watching  till  the  evening,  lest  the  fowls  of  prey 
should  stoop  upon  them.  As  the  sun  declined,  a  deep 
sleep  fell  upon  him,  and  more  than  common  darkness 
spread  around.  A  voice  announced  the  fate  of  his 
osterity,  their  servitude  of  four  centuries  in  a  foreign 
land,  their  return,  their  possession  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea.  As  the  sun  set, 
the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  a  cloud  of  smoke  like  that  of 
a  furnace,  a  flashing  fire  like  that  of  a  lamp,  passed  be- 
tween the  severed  victims,  and  thus  solemnly  ratified 
the  covenant. 

In  all  this  early  narrative  the  remarkable  part  is  the 
Conception  of  the  Deity:  —  I.  His  Unity,  his  Almighti- 
ness.  He  is  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth ;  either  as 
Lord  or  Creator,^  he  awards  portions  of  the  earth  ;  he 
disposes  of  future  events ;  one  of  his  names,  Schadai, 
implies  Almightiness.  II.  His  Immateriality.  His 
communication  with  Abram  is  by  a  voice  (whether 
heard  with  the  outward  ear,  or  in  the  inner  man,  seems 
tmdetermined)  or  in  vision.  His  apparition  is  without 
fbrm ;  the  symbol  is  that  which  is  least  material  —  the 
fire  or  the  smoke-cloud.  III.  His  Personality,  his  ac- 
tive Personality.  He  is  more  than  a  Power,  a  Force, 
a  Law ;  he  is  a  Being  with  a  will,  with  moral  attri- 
butes, revealing  himself  more  or  less  distinctly,  and 
holding  communication  not  only  as  an  overruling  influ- 
ence on  material  things,  but  with  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  man. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  divine  promise,  the  tent 

1  See  Gen«»sis  xiv.  19. 
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of  Abram  resounded  not  with  the  welcome  cry  of  in- 
fancy. At  length  Sarai,  despairing  of  issue  from  her 
own  body,  had  recourse  to  a  custom  still  known  in  the 
East,  particularly  in  China.^  The  chief  or  lawful  wife 
substitutes  a  slave  in  her  own  place :  the  children  bom 
in  tliis  manner  have  the  rank  and  privilege  of  legiti- 
macy, and  are  considered  in  every  respect  as  the  off- 
sv)ring  of  the  mistress  of  the  establishment.  In  this 
manner  Hagar,  an  Egyptian  slave,  bore  a  son  to 
Abram :  he  was  named  Ishmael.  Fourteen  years 
after,  when  Abram  was  a  hundred,  Sarah  ninety  years 
old,  a  new  revelation  from  the  Divinity  announced  the 
surprising  intelhgence  that  Sarah  herself  was  to  bear  a 
son.  There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the 
attachment  of  Abram  to  the  first  child,  who  had  awak- 
ened the  parental  feehng  in  his  bosom.  He  would 
fain  transfer  the  blessing  to  Ishmael,  and  is  reluctant 
to  sacrifice  the  earliest  object  of  his  pride  and  joy  to 
the  unborn  son  of  Sarah.  But  the  race  of  Abram  is 
to  be  beyond  every  possible  impeachment  on  its  legiti- 
macy ;  Abram  is  commanded  to  assume  the  mysterious 
name  of  Abraham  (the  father  of  a  multitude  —  the 
very  name  is  prophetic),  as  the  ancestor  of  a  great  and 
numerous  people  who  were  to  descend  from  Sarah 
(the  Princess),  and  become  lords  of  aU  Palestine. 
The  tribe  were  to  be  distinguished  by  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  before,  certainly 
afterwards,  common  to  many  people  of  the  East;  a  rite 
of  great  utility,  as  conducing,  in  southern  climates, 
both  to  health  and  cleanliness.^ 


1  On  this  usage  see  a  curious  passage  regarding  Abyssinia  in  Bruce*s 
Travels,  iii.  246.  For  China  and  Siam,  La  Loubfere,  i.  109.  For  India, 
"Ward,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  das  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland,  i.  57. 

■^  This  is  the  view  of  Josephus  c.  Apion,  ii.  13.     Pliilo  de  CircumciMone 
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During  this  time  Abraham  had  occupied  his  former 
encampment  near  Hebron.  Here,  as  he  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  three  mysterious  strangers  appeared. 
Abraham,  with  true  Arabian  hospitaHty,  received  and 
entertained  them.  The  chief  of  the  three  renewed 
the  promise  of  a  son  to  be  bom  from  Sarah,  a  promise 
which  the  aged  woman  received  with  laughter.  As 
they  pass  forth  towards  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
same  Divine  Being,  for  so  he  manifestly  appears  to  be, 
announces  the  dreadftil  ruin  impending  over  the  licen- 
tious cities  among  which  Lot  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
No  passage,  even  in  the  sacred  writings,  exhibits  a 
more  exalted  notion  of  the  Divinity  than  that  in  which 
Abraham  is  permitted  to  expostulate  on  the  apparent 
injustice  of  involving  the  innocent  in  the  ruin  of  the 
guilty.  "  Shall  the  city  perish  (he  successively  asks) 
if  fifty,  if  forty-five,  if  forty,  if  thirty,  if  twenty,  if  ten 
righteous,  men  be  found  within  its  walls  ?  "  "  Ten 
righteous  men  shall  avert  its  doom."  Such  was  the 
promise  of  the  Celestial  Visitant ;  but  the  guilt  was 
universal,  the  ruin  inevitable.  The  horrible  outrage 
attempted  against  the  two  inferior  of  these  preter- 
natural beings,  who  descended  to  the  city,  —  the  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality  and  nature,  which 
Lot,   in  his  horror,  attempted  to  avert  by  the  most 


et  de  Monarchic,  edit.  Mangey,  ii.  p.  11.    See  Niebuhr,  Description  d'Ara- 
bie;  also  Michaelis  as  above. 

On  the  question  of  circumcision  there  is  enough  and  more  than  enough 
in  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses  (Eng,  Transl.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  58,  93.  Celsus 
objected  to  Origen  that  it  was  borrowed  from  EgA'pt.  Origen  asserts  that 
Abraham  was  the  first  man  circumcised.  Quod  tamen,  observes  Marsham, 
in  libro  Geneseos,  c.  xvii.  non  legitur.  For  Egypt  and  Colchis  compare 
Herodot.  ii.  104,  with  Larcher's  and  Wilkinson's  Notes;  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  28; 
also  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebraeorum,  i.  c.  v. ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Real  Wor- 
terbuch,  in  voc.  It  was  fornd  in  practice  in  St.  George's  Island:  Cook's 
Voyages. 
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revolting  expedient,  —  confirmed   the  justice    of   the 
divine  sentence. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  cities  of  Sod- 
om, Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Tseboim  were  situated, 
was  rich  and  highly  cultivated.^  These  cities  probably 
stood  on  a  soil  broken  and  undennined  with  veins  of 
bitumen  and  sulphur.  These  inflammable  substances, 
set  on  fire  by  hghtning,  caused  a  tremendous  confla- 
gration ;  the  water-courses,  both  the  river  and  the 
canals  by  which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated, 
burst  their  banks  ;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were 
perhaps  built  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
soil,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inunda- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  compared 
to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well-watered  corn-fields  of  the 
Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake.  This  tremendous 
convulsion,  in  which  four  cities  disappeared  forever 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  lived  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country  to  the  days  of  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  other 
ancient  writers.  In  the  account  of  Tacitus,  the  num- 
ber of  cities  destroyed  is  magnified  to  thirteen.     The 

I  In  the  original  work  stood  the  following  passage:  — "  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  the  river  then  flowed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a 
regular  descent,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea."  This  theory  was  adopted  on  the  high  authority  of  Burckhardt  and 
his  learned  editor,  Colonel  Leake.  It  has  been  found  that  a  ridge  or 
water-shed  of  considerable  height  crosses  and  would  bar  the  descent  of  any 
stream  from  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Such  an  elevation  cannot 
have  taken  place  during  the  historic  period,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  itself 
1300  feet  highei  than  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  all  the 
northern  part  ol  the  Dead  Sea,  being  1300  feet  deep,  must  have  existed 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  historic  period.  How  far  the 
southern  or  shallower  part,  onh'  about  12  feet  deep,  may  have  been  the 
valley  in  which  stood  the  devoted  cities,  seems  at  present  undetermined. 
None  of  our  great  authorities  in  the  science  of  geology  have  been,  as  far  as 
I  know,  among  the  innumerable  travellers  who  within  the  last  thirty  yean 
have  visited  and  described  this  region.  Strabo,  xii.  c.  3.  Tacitus,  Hist 
T.  7.    Diod.  Sic.  xix.  734.    Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  106.    Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8 
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whole  region  is  described  by  modem  travellers  as  a 
scene  of  gloomy  desolation,  })recIpitous  crags  hanging 
over  dull  and  lieavy  waters,  —  not,  indeed,  as  tlie  local 
superstitions  have  asserted,  devoid  of  life,  for  the  lake 
abounds  in  fish,  nor  fatal  to  the  birds  which  fly  over 
it,  —  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  so  great, 
that  those  who  cannot  swim,  float  on  the  top ;  and  it 
is  bitterly  salt  to  the  taste.  Unwholesome  fogs  hang 
perpetually  over  the  lake,  and  the  stagnant  surface  is 
broken  by  clots  of  asphaltus,  which  are  constantly  bub- 
bling up  from  the  bottom.^  A  distinguished  modern 
geographer  2  thus  describes  the  present  indications  of 
the  physical  agency  by  which  Divine  Providence 
brought  about  this  memorable  destruction  :  — "  The 
valley  of  the  Jordan  offers  many  traces  of  volcanoes  : 
the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  water  of  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks, 
and  the  warm  baths  of  Tabarieh,  show  that  this  valley 
has  been  the  theatre  of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished. 
Volumes  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to  escape  from 
Lake  Asphaltites,  and  new  crevices  are  found  on  its 
margin." 

Lot,  warned  of  the  impending  ruin,  fled  with  his 
daughters.  His  wife,  in  contempt  of  repeated  w^am- 
ings,  lingered  behind,  was  suffocated  by  the  sulphu- 
reous vapors,  and  her  body  encrusted  with  the  saline 
particles  which  filled  the  atmosphere.^    Later  tradition, 

1  The  Dead  Sea  is  now  well  known,  especially  from  the  navigation  of 
the  whole  Lake  from  north  to  south  by  Mr.  Lynch  of  the  American  Navy 
His  curious  volume  has  dissipated  many  prejudices,  and  settled  many 
disputed  questions.  See  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to 
the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  by  W.  F.  Lvnch,  U.  S.  N.,  London, 
1849. 

2  Malte  Brun. 

8  The  view  of  this  and  the  preceding  transaction  is  chiefly  taken  from 
two  learned  dissertations  of  Le  Clerc.    The  first  coincides  in  a  remarkable 
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founded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
account,  pointed  to  a  heap  or  column  of  salt,  which 
bore  perhaps  some  resemblance  to  a  human  form,  and 
was  believed,  even  by  the  historian  Josephus,^  who 
had  seen  it,  to  be  the  pillar  into  which  she  was  trans- 
formed. Lot  fled  first  to  Zoar,  near  the  end  of  the 
present  lake,  then  into  the  mountains.  The  tribes  of 
Ammon  and  Moab,  famous  in  the  Jewish  history, 
were  derived  from  an  incestuous  connection  into  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  daughters,  who,  according  to 
Josephus,  supposing  themselves  and  their  father  the 
only  surviving  remnant  of  mankind,  the  rest  having 
perished  in  the  recent  catastrophe,  did  not  scruple  to 
violate  the  laws  of  nature.  Here,  too,  observe  the  high 
moral  tone.  If,  as  some  suspect,  this  may  be  darkly 
colored  by  later  hostility  to  these  tribes,  its  pure  and 
lofty  scope  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

While  these  rival  tribes  were  thus  born  of  incest, 
amid  all  the  horrors  of  convulsed  nature,  the  legitimate 

manner  with  the  conclusions  of  that  most  intelligent  and  observant  travel- 
ler, Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Researches  and  in  his  Correspondence  with  Dr. 
Busk.  Dr.  Robinson  rejects  of  course  the  discarded  theory  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Ghor  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  supposes  the  cities  to  have 
been  submerged  by  the  waters  of  the  lower  lake.  Compare,  however* 
Stanley,  p.  283.  "  Reland  long  ago  remarked,  there  is  no  reason  either  in 
Scripture  or  historj'  for  supposing  that  the  cities  themselves  were  destroyed 
by  submersion,  or  were  submerged  at  all."  I  have  left  the  citation  from 
Malte  Bnm,  as  sufficiently  accurate,  and  refrained  from  reference  to  the 
numberless  books  of  travels,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  read,  and 
the  authorities  quoted,  in  Ritter's  exhaustive  volume.  Ought  we  to  be 
silent  en  the  moral  import  of  this  event,  here  ascribed  to  the  awful  power 
of  God?  Thus  early  in  the  Hebrew  annals  is  this  solemn  protest,  this 
terrific  ban,  pronounced  against  that  sin  which  infected  the  manners  and 
even  the  religion  of  Post-Homeric  Greece,  which  was  among  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Rome,  which  has  been  the  plague-spot  of  the  East  in  ancient 
as  in  modern  times.  From  this  it  is  believed  that  the  Jews  in  all  ages 
have  been  singularly  free. 

1  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  c.  11.    See  the  description  and  engraving  of  the  pillar 
at  Usdom  in  Lynch's  Expedition. 
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parent  of  the  numerous  offspring  promised  to  Abra- 
ham is  at  length  born.  He  is  named  Isaac,  from  the 
laughter  of  Sarah  when  the  birth  was  announced. 
But  now  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  mother  are 
directed  against  Hagar  and  her  child.  Usage,  stronger 
than  written  law,  gives  to  the  chief  wife  in  the  tent  of 
wandering  pastoral  people  unhmited  authority  over  her 
female  slaves.  Hagar  had  already  been  exposed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Sarah,  when,  previous  to  the  birth  of 
Ishmael,  she  had  been  treated  with  such  harshness  as 
to  fly  into  the  wilderness,  whence  she  had  returned  by 
the  direction  of  an  angel.  Sarah  now  insists,  and 
Abraham,  receiving  a  divine  intimation  as  to  the  des- 
tiny of  the  elder  bom,  complies  with  her  demand,  that 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  sent  forth,  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  some  of  the  unoccupied  and  uncultivated 
districts  which  lay  around.  The  supply  of  provisions 
which  they  carried  from  the  tent  of  Abraham  soon 
failed,  and  the  mother  and  the  youth  wandered  into  a 
district  which  was  destitute  of  water.  History  or 
poetry  scarcely  presents  us  with  any  passage  which 
surpasses  in  simple  pathos  the  description  of  Hagar, 
not  daring  to  look  upon  her  child,  while  he  is  perish- 
ing with  thirst  before  her  face.  And  she  went  and  sat 
her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a 
how-shot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her 
voice  and  wept.  But  Ishmael  likewise  was  to  become 
the  father  of  a  great  people ;  by  divine  interposition 
Hagar  discovered  a  well,  the  water  restored  them  to 
life.  Ishmael  either  joined  some  horde  of  Arabs,  or 
maintained  himself  in  independence  by  his  bow,  till  his 
mother  obtained  him  an  Egyptian  wife.  The  wander- 
ing Arabs  to  this  day,  by  general  traditions  adopted 
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into  the  Koran,  trace  their  descent  to  the  outcast  son 
of  Abraham.  "  The  wild  man  whose  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  still 
waylays  the  traveller  by  the  fountain,  or  sweeps  his 
rapid  troop  of  horse  across  the  track  of  the  wealthy 
caravan. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  was  to  pass  through  a  raore 
trying  ordeal.  He  is  suddenly  commanded  to  cut  off 
that  life  on  which  all  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
Almighty  seemed  to  depend.  He  obeys,  and  sets 
forth  with  his  unsuspecting  child  to  offer  the  fatal  sac- 
rifice on  Mount  Moriah.^  The  immolation  of  human 
victims,  particularly  of  the  most  precious,  the  favorite, 
the  first-born  child,  appears  as  a  common  usage  among 
many  early  nations,  more  especially  the  tribes  by 
which  Abraham  was  surrounded.^  It  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing rite  among  the  worshippers  of  Moloch ;  at 
a  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  it  was  practised 
by  a  king  of  Moab ;  it  was  undoubtedly  derived  by  the 
Carthaginians  fi'om  their  Phoenician  ancestors  on  the 
shores  of  Syria.  The  offering  of  Isaac  bears  no  re- 
semblance either  in  its  natui'e,  or  what  may  be  termed 

1  Read  on  this  subject  —  even  if  we  do  not  adopt  fully  his  conclusions,  it 
is  worth  reading —  Warburton's  discussion,  Divine  Legation,  VI.  v. 

2  On  this  subject  citations  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  Bap/3apwd 
de  E'&vrj  fiexpt  noTiXov  iraidoKTOviav  cjg  daiov  ^pyov  koI  T&eofiMg  irpooea^ai. 
Philo  Judaeus  de  Abrah.  See  the  whole  passage.  Compare  extracts  from 
Philo  Byblius  and  Sanchoniathon  apud  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  i.  10-38,  and 
iii.  16,  and  the  observations  of  Scaliger  and  Marsham.  Note  at  the  end  of 
vol.  i.  of  Magee  on  Sacrifice.  Porphyrins  de  Abstinentia  describes  it  as  a 
common  custom  among  the  Canaanites.  He  says  that  Sanchoniathon's 
History  is  full  of  such  stories;  but  Porphyrins  is  a  late,  not  very  trust- 
worthy writer.  In  Egypt  the  "  illaudati  Busiridis  aras."  There  is  a  very 
curious  passage  from  the  Ramayana  in  Bopp's  Conjugations  System,  p. 
215.  The  Hermit  Viswamitra  offers  his  own  son  in  place  of  Suna-Sopha, 
who  had  appealed  to  his  compassion  and  protection.  For  America,  Hum- 
boldt's Researches,  pp.  218,  224. 
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its  moral  purport,  to  these  horrid  rites.  Where  it  was 
an  ordinary  usage,  as  in  the  worship  of  Moloch,^  it  was 
in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  rehgion,  and  of  the 
deity.  It  was  the  last  act  of  a  dark  and  sanguinary 
superstition,  which  rose  hy  regular  gradation  to  tliis 
complete  triumph  over  human  nature.  The  god  who 
was  propitiated  by  these  offerings,  had  been  satiated 
with  more  cheap  and  vulgar  victims ;  he  had  been 
glutted  to  the  full  with  human  suffering  and  with 
human  blood.  In  general  it  was  the  final  mark  of  the 
subjugation  of  the  national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and 
domineering  priesthood.  But  the  Hebrew  religion 
held  human  sacrifices  in  abhorrence ;  the  God  of  the 
Abrahamitic  family,  uniformly  beneficent,  imposed  no 
duties  which  entailed  hiunan  suffering,  demanded  no 
offerings  which  were  repugnant  to  the  better  feelings 
of  our  nature.2     Where,  on  the  other  hand,  these  fihal 

1  Besides  the  common  worship  of  Moloch  (Old  Testament,  passim),  the 
Book  of  Kings  names  the  Sepharvaites  as  making  these  sacrifices  (2  Kings 
xvii.  31),  and  the  King  of  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.  27).  This  latt«r  case  is  con- 
tested, I  think  with  Miinter,  without  ground. 

2  I  adhere  to  this  statement  deliberately  and  after  full  consideration. 
The  contrary,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  English 
Deists,  by  Voltaire,  and  latterly  in  an  elaborate,  I  must  say  most  malignant 
book,  by  a  Professor  Guillany  of  Nuremberg:  Die  Menschen - Opfer  der 
alien  ffebrder,  Niirnberg,  1842.  These  Moloch  offerings  are  denounced  in 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  as  among  the  most  repulsive  crimes  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  The  Israelites  are  solemnly  warned  against  them,  as  of  the  most 
heii:cus  wickedness.  Any  one  guilty  of  such  offence  is  to  be  stoned. 
(Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2,  8;  even  more  strongly  in  Deuter.  xii.  31.)  This 
crime  is  condemned  by  later  writers  as  among  the  worst  of  those  idolatries 
to  which  the  Jews  had  apostatized.  (Psalm  cv.  37;  Jeremiah  xix.  2  et  seg.) 
And  it  was  in  this  state  of  apostasy  alone  that  the  Jews  were  guilty  of  this 
abomination.  The  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  Cherem  (Lev.  xxvii.  29\ 
the  solemn  curse,  under  which  certain  things,  even  the  lives  of  children, 
might  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  could  not  be  redeemed,  as  offerings  under 
the  Neder,  or  lesser  curse,  might  be,  by  an}'  compensation,  but  "shall 
surely  be  put  to  death."  Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  curse,  the  Cherem,  the 
vow  of  Jephthah  is  the  only  recorded  instance  in  the  Jewish  history,  and, 
if  it  was  literally  accomplished,  stands  alone.    But,  taken  according  to  th« 
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sacrifices  were  of  rare  and  extraordinary  occurrence, 
they   were  either  to  expiate   some  dreadful  guilt,   to 

literal  translation  (to  this  Rosenmiiller  in  loc,  and  other  great  critics, 
accede),  this  clause  in  the  Law  seems  intended  to  enforce  the  special 
solemnity  of  the  Cherem.  There  was  nothing  so  precious  or  so  sacred  but 
under  certain  circumstances  it  might  be  offered  to  God,  and  if  offered  might 
not  be  redeemed;  and  in  a  barbarous  period  a  barbarous  freebooter,  as 
Jephthah  was,  though  a  noble  champion  of  Jewish  liberty,  might  make 
and  fulfil  such  a  vow.  But  this  solitary  example  of  zeal  proves  no  usage, 
or  that  such  an  act  was  not  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Law  and 
to  the  general  sentiment.  Among  the  Jews,  as  among  most  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  parental  power  was  absolutely  despotic,  even  to  life  and 
death.  The  Mosaic  law,  however,  enacted  that  a  guilty  son  could  not  be 
punished  with  death  except  by  the  judicial  sentence  of  the  community. 
(Deut.  xxi.  18,  24.)  But  as  the  poetic  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  which  the 
tragedians  (see  the  exquisite  chorus  in  iEschy.  Agamemnon)  and  Lucre- 
tius describe  as  hateful  — 

*'  Iphianassai  turparunt  sanguine /osc/o 
Ductores  Danaum  delecti,  prima  virorum  ;  " 

as  the  act  of  the  elder  Brutus,  though  its  grandeur  might  enforce  admira- 
tion, yet  shocked  even  the  stern  Romans,  so  a  Cherem  of  that  awful  kind 
on  a  great  emergency  might  be  sworn  and  fulfilled,  however  utterly  revolt- 
ing to  the  feelings  and  altogether  at  variance  with  the  usages  of  the  people. 
All  which  the  Law  enacts  is  that  the  victim  of  such  a  Cherem  is  irredeema- 
ble. It  neither  approves  nor  sanctions  such  a  vow.  On  this  subject  I  had 
read,  among  other  works,  with  interest  and  with  profit,  Lettres  de  quelques 
Juifs,  par  I'Abbe  Guen^e,  perhaps  among  the  French  clergj'  the  only  one 
who  had  the  best  in  a  controversy  with  the  all-ruling  wit.  See  vol.  ii.  pp. 
33  et  seq. 

Dr.  Guillany's  book  I  have  not  scrupled  to  describe  hy  the  epithet  "  ma- 
lignant"; for  his  object,  in  this  day  a  most  inconceivable  object,  seems  to 
be  to  revive  all  the  old  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Jews.  He  proposes  in  a 
second  volume  to  prove  the  truth  of  those  monstrous  fictions  of  the  dark 
ages,  the  charges  of  kidnapping  and  sacrificing  Christian  children.  These 
crimes,  he  avers,  were  only  the  natural  development  of  that  indelible  pro- 
pensity for  shedding  blood  as  an  offering  to  their  God,  which  himself 
acknowledges,  even  according  to  his  own  view,  to  have  been  mitigated 
if  not  extinguished,  by  the  milder  manners  enforced  on  the  Israelites  after 
the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Dr.  Guillany's  undisguised  theory  is  that 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  was  the  Sun-god,  the  same,  only  more  cruel  than 
Baal  or  Moloch ;  that  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  the  first-born,  were  the 
ordinary  Jewish  rites,  especially  on  the  Passover:  and  this  is  done  by 
rejecting  every  passage  which  breathes  a  milder  spirit,  as  interpolated  or 
altered  after  the  return  from  the  exile,  and  by  putting  the  few  texts  of 
which  he  admits  the  authenticity  to  the  most  ingenious  torture.  The  8ol« 
test  of  authenticity  is  conformity  to  his  preposterous  theory. 
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avert  the  imminent  vengeance  of  the  offended  deity, 
or  to  extort  his  blessing  on  some  important  enterprise.^ 
But  the  offering  of  Isaac  was  neither  piacular  nor  pro- 
pitiatory. Abraham  had  committed  no  guilt,  and  ap- 
prehended no  danger ;  the  immolation  of  his  only  son 
seemed  forever  to  deprive  him  of  that  blessing  which 
was  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  parentage  of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  tribe.  It  was  a  simple  act  of  unhesitat- 
ing obedience  to  the  divine  command ;  the  last  proof 
of  perfect  reliance  on  the  certain  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  promises.  Isaac,  so  miraculously  bestowed, 
could  be  as  miraculously  restored;  Abraham,  such  is 
the  comment  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  believed  that 
G-od  could  even  raise  him  up  from  the  dead.  Still 
while  the  great  example  of  primitive  piety  appears  no 
less  willing  to  offer  the  most  precious  victim  on  the 
altar  of  his  God  than  the  idolaters  around  him,  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  maintains  his  benign  and  bene- 
ficent character.  After  everything  is  prepared,  the 
wood  of  the  altar  laid,  even  the  sacrificial  knife  up- 
hffced,  the  arm  of  the  father  is  arrested ;  a  single  ram, 
entangled  by  his  horns  in  a  thicket,  is  substituted,  and 
Abraham  called  the  name  of  the  place  Jehovah  Jireh, 
the  Lord  will  provide.  Near  this  same  spot,  eighteen 
centuries  after,  Jesus  Christ  was  offered,  the  victim,  as 
the  Christian  world  has  almost  universally  beheved, 

1  Diodor.  Sicul.  xx.  14. 

Poeni  sunt  soliti  sos  sacriflcare  pnellos. 

Enn.  Fragm. 

Mos  fuit  in  populis,  quos  condidit  advena  Dido, 
Poscere  C8ede  Deos  veniam,  ac  flagrantibus  aria 
(Infandum  dictu),  parvos  imponere  natos. 

Sil.  Ital.  iv.  767. 

Compare  Miinter,  Religion  der  Karthager,  p.  17  ei  seq.,  an  excellent  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject 
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**  provided  by  the  Lord  "  —  inexplicable,  if  unde- 
signed, coincidence  !  This  last  trial  of  his  faith  thus 
passed,  the  promise  of  the  divine  blessing  was  renewed 
to  Abraham  in  still  more  express  and  vivid  terms. 
His  seed  were  to  be  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore ;  their  enemies  were 
to  fall  before  them ;  and  the  whole  world  was  to  re- 
ceive some  remote  and  mysterious  blessing  through 
the  channel  of  this  favored  race. 

After  this  epoch  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
are  less  important,  yet  still  characteristic  of  the  age 
and  the  state  of  society.  He  Hved  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  native  princes,  particularly  with  Abimelek, 
the  king  of  Gerar,  on  whose  territories  his  encamp- 
ment at  one  time  bordered.  With  Abimelek  an  ad- 
venture took  place,  so  similar  in  its  circumstances  with 
the  seizure  and  restoration  of  Sarah  in  Egypt,  as 
almost  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a  traditional 
variation  of  the  same  transaction,  more  particularly  as 
it  is  unquestionably  related  out  of  its  place  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  and  again  repeated  in  the  life  of 
Isaac.^  Abimelek  permitted  the  stranger  sheik  to 
pitch  his  tent,  and  pasture  his  flocks  and  herds  in  any 


1  This  critical  observation  is  as  old  as  Richard  de  St.  Victor.  Father 
Simon  has  an  ingenious  suggestion.  "II  est  dit  .  .  .  dans  la  Gen^se  que 
le  Roi  Abimelec  devint  amoureux  de  Sara,  et  cependant  I'histoire  avoit 
d^jk  dit  un  peu  aupararant  que  Sara  et  Abraham  ^taient  fort  avances  en 
age.  II  est,  ce  me  semble,  bien  plus  a  propos  de  rejeter  ce  d^faut  d'ordre 
sur  la  disposition  des  anciens  rouleaux,  qui  a  ^t^  chang^e  en  cet  endroit  et 
en  plusieurs  autres,  que  d'avoir  recours  a  un  miracle  et  de  feindre  avec 
quelques  auteurs  que  Dieu  par  une  Providence  singuli^re  avait  rendu  a 
Sara  toute  sa  beauts  qu'elle  avait  eue  dans  sa  jeunesse."  Simon,  Histoire 
Critique,  Preface.  On  the  other  interpolations  see  the  same  preface.  lu 
this  case  Simon  touches  but  half  the  difficulty.  The  repetition  is  more 
simply  accounted  for  if  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled  from  more  an- 
cient documents,  a  theory  adopted  by  most  learned  men,  and  by  some  of 
the  most  rigid  Scripturalists. 
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part  of  his  domains.  The  only  dispute  related  to  the 
valuable  possession  of  a  well,  and  this  was  prudently 
and  amicably  arranged. 

The  death  of  Sarah  gave  occasion  for  another 
fi-iendly  treaty  with  the  native  princes.  Every  inde- 
pendent tribe  has  its  separate  place  of  burial :  the 
family  union  continues  in  the  grave.  The  patriarch 
or  parent  of  the  tribe  has  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
common  cemetery,  which  is  usually  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  sometimes  into  spacious  chambers,  supported  by 
pillars  and  with  alcoves  in  the  sides  where  the  coffins 
are  deposited.  Each  successive  generation,  according 
to  the  common  expression,  is  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
On  Abraham's  demand  for  permission  to  purchase  a 
place  of  sepulture,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Heth  as- 
semble to  debate  the  weighty  question.  The  first 
resolution  is  to  offer  the  rich  and  popular  stranger  the 
unusual  privilege  of  interring  his  dead  in  their  national 
sepulchres.  As  this  might  be  misconstrued  into  a 
formal  union  between  the  clans,  Abraham  declines  the 
hospitable  offer.  He  even  refuses  as  a  gift,  and  insists 
on  purchasing,  for  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  a  field 
named  Machpelah,  surrounded  by  trees,  in  which  stood 
a  rock  well  suited  for  sepulchral  excavation.  Here, 
unmingled  with  those  of  any  foreign  tribe,  his  own 
remains,  and  those  of  Sarah,  are  to  repose. 

In  another  important  instance  the  isolation  of  the 
Abrahamitic  family  and  its  pure  descent  from  the 
original  Mesopotamian  stock  are  carefully  kept  up. 
The  wife  of  Isaac  is  sought  not  among  their  Cana- 
anitish  neighbors,  but  among  his  father's  kindred  in 
Carrhan.  At  a  later  period  the  same  feehng  of  attach- 
ment to  the  primitive  tribe,  and  aversion  from  min- 
gling with  the  idolatrous  Canaanites,  is  shown  in  the 
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condemnation  of  Esau,  for  taking  his  wives  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  were  a  grief  of  mind 
unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah^  while  Jacob  is  sent  to  seek 
a  wife  in  the  old  Mesopotamian  settlement.  So  com- 
pletely does  the  seclusion  and  separation  of  Abraham 
and  of  his  descendants  run  through  the  whole  history. 
Abraham  solemnly  adjures  his  most  faithful  servant 
whom  he  despatches  to  Carrhan  on  this  matrimonial 
mission  for  his  son,  to  discharge  his  embassage  with 
fidelity.  Having  sworn  by  the  singular  ceremony  of 
placing  his  hand  under  his  master's  thigh,  a  custom  of 
which  the  origin  is  unknown,  the  servant  sets  off  with 
his  camels,  and  arrives  in  safety  near  the  old  encamp- 
ment of  the  tribe.  At  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  the 
well,^  he  encounters  Rebekah,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor.  The 
courteous  maiden  assists  him  in  watering  his  camels ; 
her  relations  receive  him  with  equal  liospitaHty.  The 
intelligence  of  Abraham's  wealth,  confirmed  by  the 
presents  of  gold  and  jewels  which  he  produced,  make 
them  consent  with  alacrity  to  the  betrothing  of  the 
damsel  to  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  messenger  and 
Rebekah  reach  in  safety  the  encampment  of  Abraham ; 
and  Isaac  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the  returnhig 
camels  beholds  a  fair  maiden  modestly  veiled,  whom 


^  01  S'  laav  hn^uvTeg  Tieirjv  666v,  ynep  ufia^cu 
*AoTV  6'  a(j)'  inpriXcJv  opiuv  Karayiveov  vItjv. 
Kovpy  dh  ^vjj.^A7]vro  irpb  aoTeoq  vdpevovai^ 
Qvyarpl  icpOlfiy  AaicTpvyovog  '' kvTKparao. 

Odyss.  X.  103. 

"Evi^a  ol  uvTej36Ariae  Qeii  yXavKUTTLg  'A^fjvTf 
napdevmy  eiKvia  veavidi,  Kokinv  hxovay. 

Odyss.  vii.  18. 

Virgil,  the  modern,  changes  the  water-urn  into  arms.  —  A^^neid  i.  318 
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he  conducts  and  puts  in  possession  of  the  tent  of  his 
mother  Sarah,  that  which  belonged  to  the  chief  wife  of 
the  head  of  the  tribe. 

After  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  took  another 
wife,  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  many  children. 
Isaac,  however,  continued  his  sole  heir,  the  rest  were 
sent  away  into  the  east  country  ;  their  descendants  are 
frequently  recognized  among  the  people  noticed  in  the 
Jewish  annals,  but  always  as  aliens  from  the  stock  of 
Abraham.  At  length  the  Patriarch  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Machpelah,  by  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  who  met 
in  perfect  amity  to  perform  the  last  duty  to  the  head 
and  father  of  their  tribes. 

Such  is  the  history  of  their  great  ancestor,  pre- 
s^ved  in  the  national  records  of  the  Jewish  people, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  historic  truth,  when 
compared  with  the  mythic  or  poetic  traditions  of 
almost  all  other  countries.  The  genealogies  of  most 
nations,  particularly  the  Eastern,  are  lost  among  their 
gods ;  ^  it  is  impossible  to  define  where  fable  ceases, 
and  history  begins ;  and  the  earlier  we  ascend,  the 
more  indistinct  and  marvellous  the  narrative.  In  the 
Hebrew  record  it  is  precisely  the  converse :  God  and 
man  are  separated  by  a  wide  and  impassable  interval. 
Abraham  is  the  Sheik  or  Emir  of  a  pastoral  tribe, 
migrating  from  place  to  place,  his  stations  marked  with 
geographical  accuracy,  and  with  a  picturesque  sim- 
plicity of  local  description ;  here  he  pitches  his  tent  by 

1  Champollion  (Premiere  Lettre  k  Monsieur  de  Blacas)  observed  on  the 
"  peu  de  distance  que  la  nation  Egyptienne  semble  avoir  mis  de  tout  temps 
entre  ses  rois  et  ses  dieux."  The  later  investigations  into  the  history  of 
the  Egyptian  religion  confirm  rather  than  invalidate  this.  The  dynasty 
or  dynasties  of  the  gods  were  succeeded  as  actual  rulers  by  the  dynasties 
of  the  kings.  In  India  what  is  Brahma  (not  the  neuter  abstract  Brahm) 
what  is  Buddh,  what  is  Odin,  god,  or  saint,  or  king?  The  Teutonic  Amar 
las  were  sons  of  Woden. 
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some  old  and  celebrated  tree,  there  on  the  brink  of  a 
well-known  fountain.  He  is  in  no  respect  superior  to 
his  age  or  country,  excepting  in  the  sublime  purity  of 
his  religion.  He  is  neither  demi-god  nor  mighty  con- 
queror, nor  even  sage,  nor  inventor  of  useful  arts. 
His  distinction  is  the  worship  of  the  One  Great  God, 
and  the  intercourse  which  he  is  permitted  to  hold  with 
this  mysterious  Being  —  intercourse,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, through  celestial  messengers,  by  vision,  and 
seemingly  by  mental  impression.  The  Godhead  re- 
mains in  immaterial  seclusion  from  the  world.  This 
is  the  great  patrimonial  glory  which  he  bequeaths  to 
his  descendants  ;  their  title  to  be  considered  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Almighty,  is  their  inalienable  hereditary 
possession.  This  is  the  key  to  their  whole  history, 
the  basis  of  their  political  institutions,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  their  national  character. 

The  life  of  Isaac  was  far  less  eventful,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  Jewish 
history,  to  relate  its  incidents  so  much  at  length  as 
those  of  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jewish  people. 
At  first,  the  divine  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity 
proceeds  very  slowly  towards  its  accomplishment. 
After  some  years  of  barrenness  Rebekah  bears  twins, 
already  before  their  birth  seeming  to  struggle  for 
superiority,  as  the  heads  and  representatives  of  two 
hostile  people.  They  were  as  opposite  in  their  dis- 
position as  in  their  way  of  life.  The  red-haired  Esau 
was  a  wdld  hunter,  and  acquired  the  fierce  and  reck- 
less character  which  belongs  to  the  ruder  state  of 
society  to  which  he  reverted ;  Jacob  retained  the  com- 
parative gentleness  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  regular 
pastoral  occupation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  supe- 
rior fitness  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  younger, 
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Jacob,  to  become  the  parent  of  an  united  and  settled 
people.  Though  the  Edomites,  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  ranked  in  civilization  far  above  the  marauding 
Bedouins,  who  sprang  from  Ishmael ;  though  Esau 
himself  possessed  at  a  later  period  considerable  wealth 
in  flocks  and  herds,  yet  the  scattered  clans  of  the 
Edomites,  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other  and  with 
their  neighbors,  living,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  sacred  writer,  by  the  sword,  retain  as  it  were  the 
stamp  of  the  parental  character,  and  seem  less  adapted 
to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  or  to 
become  a  nation  of  peaceful  husbandmen.  The  pre- 
carious life  of  the  hunter  soon  laid  him  at  the  mercy 
of  his  more  prudent  or  rather  crafty  brother.  After 
a  day  of  unsuccessftil  hunting,  Esau  sold  his  right  of 
primogeniture  for  a  mess  of  herbs.  The  privilege  of 
the  first-born  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  acknowl- 
edged headship  of  the  tribe,  to  which  the  office  of 
priest  and  sacrificer  was  inseparably  attached.  Esau, 
therefore,  thus  carelessly  threw  away  both  his  civil 
and  religious  inheritance,  and  abandoned  all  title  to 
the  promises  made  to  his  tribe. 

Whether  the  parental  blessing  was  supposed  of 
itself  to  confer  or  to  confirm  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, is  not  quite  clear ;  but  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  by  Isaac,  "  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and 
let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  before  thee,"  seem  to 
intimate  a  regular  investiture  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority, as  head  of  the  tribe.  This  blessing,  couched 
in  these  emphatic  words,  which  Isaac  evidently 
doubted  his  power  to  retract,  was  intercepted,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  mother,  by  the  subtle  and  un- 
scrupulous Jacob.  These  repeated  injuries  roused  the 
spirit  of  revenge  in  the   indignant  hunter;   he  only 
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waits  the  decease  of  his  father  that  he  may  recover 
his  rights  by  the  death  of  his  rival.  But  Rebekah 
anticipates  the  crime.  Jacob  is  sent  to  the  original 
birthplace  of  the  tribe,  partly  to  secure  him  from  the 
impending  danger,  partly  that,  avoiding  all  connection 
with  the  Canaanites,  he  may  intermarry  only  with  the 
descendants  of  his  forefathers.  On  his  way  to  Meso- 
potamia, the  promise  made  to  Abraham  is  renewed  in 
that  singular  vision  —  so  expressively  symbolical  of  the 
universal  providence  of  God  —  the  flight  of  steps  unit- 
ing earth  and  heaven,  with  the  ministering  angels 
perpetually  ascending  and  descending.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  vision,  Jacob  sets  up  a  sort  of  primitive 
monument  —  a  pillar  of  stone.  He  anointed  it  with 
oil,  and  called  the  place  Beth-el  —  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  the  site  on  which  afterwards  stood  the  city  of 
Luz.^  The  adventures  of  Jacob  amono;  his  nomadic 
ancestors  present  a  most  curious  and  characteristic 
view  of  their  simple  manners  and  usages.  His  meet- 
ing with  Rachel  at  the  well ;  the  hospitality  of  Laban 
to  his  sister's  son ;  his  agreement  to  serve  seven  years  ^ 
to  obtain  Rachel  in  marriage  ;  the  pubUc  ceremony  of 

1  This  rude  shrine  or  temple  is  common  in  the  early  religious  annals  of 
most  Oriental  and  barbarous  nations.  The  Caaba  at  Mecca  was  no  doubt 
a  vestige  of  the  ancient  Arabian  religion.  On  the  Baetylia,  the  sacred 
stones  of  the  Phoenicians,  derived,  it  should  seem,  from  the  same  word,  see 
citations  in  Rosenmiiller  on  Gen.  xxviii.  19. 

2  "  I  once  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  served  eight  years  for  his 
food  only;  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  his  master,  for  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pa}'  seven  or  eight 
hundred  piastres.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  been  married  three  years;  but 
he  bitterly  complained  of  his  father-in-law,  who  continued  to  require  of  him 
the  performance  of  the  most  servile  offices,  without  paying  him  anything; 
and  that  prevented  him  from  setting  up  for  himself  and  family."  —  Burck- 
hardVs  Travels  in  Syi-ia,  p.  297.  This  was  in  the  Haouran,  the  district 
southeast  of  Damascus. 

"  Les  pauvres  qui  veulent  se  marier  se  mettent  pendant  plusieurs  ann^ea 
&u  service  du  p6re." —  Pallas  of  the  Kalsinghi  Tartars,  t.  iii.  p.  435. 
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espousals  in  the  presence  of  the  tribe ;  the  stratagem 
of  Laban  to  substitute  his  elder  for  his  younger  and 
fairer  daughter,  in  order  to  bind  the  enamoured 
stranger  to  seven  years'  longer  service ;  the  little 
jealousies  of  the  sisters,  not  on  account  of  the  greater 
share  in  their  husband's  affections,  but  their  own  fer- 
tihty  ;  the  substitution  of  their  respective  handmaids  ; 
the  contest  in  cunning  and  subtlety  between  Laban 
and  Jacob,  the  former  endeavoring  to  defraud  the 
other  of  his  due  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain 
so  useful  a  servant,  under  whom  his  flocks  had  so  long 
prospered,  —  the  latter,  apparently,  by  his  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  of  the  animals  which  he 
tended,  and  with  the  divine  sanction,  securing  all  the 
stronger  and  more  flourishing  part  of  the  flocks  for  his 
own  portion ;  ^  the  flight  of  Jacob,  not  as  so  rich  a  resi- 
dent ought  to  have  been  dismissed  with  mirth  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp;  Laban's  religious 
awe  of  one  so  manifestly  under  the  divine  protection ; 
Rachel's  purloining  and  concealment  of  her  father's 
Teraphim ;  above  all,  their  singular  treaty,  in  which 
Laban  at  length  consents  to  the  flnal  separation  of  this 
great  family,  with  which  he  had  expected  to  increase 
the  power  and  opulence  of  his  tribe ;  —  all  these  in- 
cidents throw  us  back  into  a  state  oi  society  different 
not  merely  from  modern  usages,  but  from  those  which 

1  The  "pilled"  rods  were  set  in  the  water-troughs  in  which  the  cattle 
came  to  drink.  Was  the  effect  produced  by  the  pilled  rods  or  the  water? 
There  is  nothing  whatever  of  miracle  suggested  in  the  passage.  Vitruviu* 
supplies  this  curious  illustration:  —  "  Sunt  enim  Boeotiae  fiumina  Cephisus 
et  Melas:  Lucani^e  Crathis;  Trojse  Xanthus;  inque  agris  Clazomeniorum. 
et  Erythneorum  et  Laodicensium,  fontes  ac  fiumina,  cum  pecora  suis  tem 
poribus  anni  parantur  ad  conceptionem  partus,  per  id  tempus  adiguntur  ec 
quotidie  potum,  ex  eoque  quamvis  sunt  alva,  procreant  aliis  locis  leuco- 
phasa,  aliis  locis  pulla,  aliis  coracino  colore;  ita  proprietas  liquoris  cum  inil 
in  corpus,  proseminat  intinctam  sui  cuj usque  geaeris  qualitatem."   viii.  3. 
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prevailed  among  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
Egypt.  The  truth  and  reahty  of  the  picture  is  not 
more  apparent  than  its  appropriate  locahzation  in  the 
regions  which  it  describes.  It  is  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Palestinian,  nor  even  Arabian  life ;  it  breathes  the 
free  air  of  the  wide  and  open  plains  of  inland  Asia, 
where  the  primitive  inhabitants  are  spreading,  without 
opposition  or  impediment,  with  their  flocks,  and  herds, 
and  camels,  over  unbounded  and  unoccupied  regions. 

Isaac,  in  the  mean  time,  had  continued  to  dwell  as 
a  husbandman,  towards  the  southern  border  of  the 
promised  land.  Early  in  life  he  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  which  amply  repaid  his  labors.  He 
seems  to  have  been  superior  to  the  native  population 
in  one  most  useful  art,  not  improbably  learned  by  his 
father  in  Egypt,  that  of  sinking  wells.^  The  manner 
in  which  the  native  herdsmen  drove  him  from  place  to 
place  as  soon  as  he  had  enriched  it  with  that  posses- 
sion, so  invaluable  in  an  arid  soil,  indicates  want  of 
skill,  or  at  least  of  success,  in  providing  for  them- 
selves. Perhaps  it  was  as  much  by  ignorant  neglect 
as  by  wanton  malice  that  the  Philistines  suffered 
those  formerly  sunk  by  Abraham  to  fall  into  decay 
and  become  filled  with  earth.^ 

Jacob  had  crossed  the  Jordan  with  nothing  but  the 
staff  which  he  carried  in  his  hand ;  he  returned  with 

1  Wells  of  remarkable  construction  and  great  traditional  antiquity  were 
shown  in  Judaea  to  a  late  period:  otl  Sh  koX  ^pkara  ev  yy  ^ih.(jTivcjv  Kare- 
OKEVaarai  &c  ^v  ry  Teveaei  uva  yejpaiTTai  67j2,ov  ek  tuv  Selkwij^vov  iv  rj 
^kaKokuv  "davy-aaruv  (j)peuTO)v,  Kal  laropiag  u^tuv  6iu  rd  ^ivov  Kai  Trapj/A- 
XayiiEVov  TTjq  KaraanEvrig^  wf  Trpof  rd  Tuonra  <f>peaTa.  —  Origen  cont.  Cels.  iv. 
194. 

2  This  is  still  a  common  act  of  hostility  in  the  Desert.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the  Arabs  to 
prevent  them  from  thus  making  the  Desert  impassable.  Compare  Rosea- 
iniiller,  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland,  i.  119. 
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immense  wealth  in  cattle,  flocks,  asses,  and  camels, 
male  and  female  slaves;  and  with  the  more  inesti- 
mable treasure  of  eleven  sons,  born  to  him  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. But  before  he  could  venture  to  return  to  his 
father,  he  must  appease  the  resentment  of  his  injured 
brother.  Upon  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
still  on  the  upland  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  at 
a  place  called  Mahanaim  (from  a  vision  of  angels  ^  seen 
there),  he  sends  messengers  to  announce  his  approach 
as  far  as  Seir,  a  district  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  There  Esau  was  already  estabHshed  as 
the  chieftain  of  a  powerftJ  tribe,  for  he  sets  forth  to 
meet  his  brother  at  the  head  of  400  men.  The  peace- 
ful company  of  Jacob  are  full  of  apprehension;  he 
sends  forward  a  splendid  present  of  200  she  goats,  20 
he  goats,  200  ewes  and  20  rams,  30  milch  camels, 
with  their  colts,  40  kine,  10  bulls,  20  she  asses  and  10 
foals ;  he  likewise  takes  the  precaution  of  dividing  his 
company  into  two  parts,  in  order  that  if  one  shall  be 
attacked  the  other  may  escape.  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  he  sends  his  family  over  a  brook,  called 
the  Jabbok,  which  lay  before  him.-  In  the  night  he 
is  comforted  by  another  symbolic  vision,  in  which  he 
supposes  himself  wrestHng  with  a  mysterious  being, 
from  whom  he  extorts  a  blessing,  and  is  commanded 
from  thenceforth  to  assume  the  name  of  Israel  (the 
prevailing)  :  for,  having  prevailed  against  God,  so  his 
race  are  to  prevail  against  men.^     The  scene  of  this 

1  Properly  the  "  two  Hosts  of  Angels." 

2  "At  1.20  came  to  the  river  Jabok  (Zurka),  flowing  in  from  E.  N.  E., 
a  small  stream  trickling  down  a  deep  and  wide  torrent  bed."  —  Lynch,  p. 
253. 

3  Awful  respect  for  the  divine  nature  —  maintained,  as  above  observed, 
throughout  the  Biblical  history  of  Abraham  —  induces  us  to  adopt,  with 
some  learned  writers,  the  notion,  that  this  contest  took  place  in  a  dream,  as 
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vision  (if  it  was  a  vision)  was  called  by  Jacob  Peniel, 
the  face  of  God,  because  Jacob  had  there  seen  God 
"  face  to  face."  Yet  he  does  not  entirely  relax  his 
caution:  as  he  and  his  family  advance  to  meet  the 
dreaded  Esau,  the  handmaids  and  their  children  are 
put  foremost ;  then  Leah  with  hers  ;  last  of  all,  as  with 
the  best  chance  of  escape,  should  any  treachery  be 
intended,  the  favorite  Rachel  and  her  single  child 
Joseph.  But  the  hunter,  though  violent,  was  never- 
theless frank,  generous,  and  forgiving.  While  Jacob 
approaches  with  signs  of  reverence,  perhaps  of  appre- 
hension, Esau  ran  to  meet  Mm^  and  embraced  him  and 
fell  on  his  neck^  and  kissed  him^  and  they  wept.  At 
first  he  reftises  the  offered  present,  but  at  length 
accepts  it  as  a  pledge  of  fraternal  amity,  and  proposes 
that  they  should  set  forward  together  and  unite  their 
encampments.  The  cautious  Jacob,  still  apprehensive 
of  future  misunderstandings,  alleges  the  natural  ex- 
cuse that  his  party,  encumbered  with  their  cattle,  their 
wives  and  children,  must  travel  more  slowly  than  the 
expeditious  troop  of  the  Edomites ;  and  immediately 
on  his  brother's  departure,  instead  of  following  him  to 
Seir,  turns  off  towards  the  Jordan ;  encamps  first  at 
Succoth,  then  crosses  the  Jordan,  and  settles  near 
Shalem.  Here  he  purchases  a  field  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  resides  in  security,  until  a  feud  with  the  princes 
of  the  country  drives  him  forth  to  seek  a  safer  encamp- 
ment. Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  great  chief- 
tain of  the  tribes  which  occupied  that  part  of  Canaan, 
violated  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob. 

Josephus  says,  with  a  phantasm.  It  should  be  added,  that,  whether  real  or 
visionarj'-,  Jacob  bore  an  outward  mark  or  memorial  of  this  conflict,  in  the 
withering  of  the  back  sinew  of  the  thigh.  His  descendants  abstained  till 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  still  abstain,  from  that  part  of  every  animal  siain 
for  food. 
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In  all  Arabian  tribes,  the  brother  is  most  deeply 
wounded  by  an  outrage  on  the  chastity  of  the  females,^ 
(a  part  of  Spanish  manners,  no  doubt  inherited  from 
their  Arabian  ancestry ;)  on  him  devolves  the  duty  of 
exacting  vengeance  for  the  indignity  offered  to  the 
tribe  or  family.  Simeon  and  Levi,  without  consulting 
their  father,  take  up  the  quarrel.  Shechem  offers  to 
marry  the  damsel ;  his  father  and  his  people,  not 
averse  to  an  union  with  the  wealthy  strangers,  consent 
to  submit  to  circumcision,  as  the  condition  of  the  mar 
riage,  and  as  a  pledge  to  the  solemn  union  of  the  clans. 
While  they  are  disabled  from  resistance  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  operation,  Simeon  and  Levi,  with  their 
followers,  fall  on  the  city,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  pillage  the  whole  territory.  The  sense  of 
this  act  of  cruelty  to  his  allies,  and  disregard  to  his 
own  authority,  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  peace- 
ful Jacob.  In  his  last  vision,  Simeon  and  Levi  are 
reprobated  as  violent  and  bloodthirsty  men ;  and,  as  if 
this  dangerous  disposition  had  descended  upon  their 
posterity,  they  are  punished,  or  rather  prevented  from 
bringing  ruin  upon  the  whole  race,  by  receiving  a 
smaller  and  a  divided  portion  of  the  promised  land. 
Jacob  retreated  to  Luz,  whither  he  had  formerly  fled 
from  his  brother  Esau.  Here  the  family  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God ;  all  the  superstitious  practices  which 
they  had  brought  fi'om  Mesopotamia  were  forbidden ; 
the  Httle  images  of  the  tutelar  deities,  even  the  ear- 

1  Compare  D'Arvieux,  "  Moeurs  des  Arabes,"  Mdmoires,  iii.  p.  314,  in  a 
passage  too  French  to  quote  at  length.  The  dishonored  husband  may- 
divorce  his  wife —  "elle  ddshonore  sa  famille,  mais  elle  n'est  point  de  men 
sang;  je  n'ai  que  la  r^pudier;  je  I'ai  chati^e;  cela  ne  me  regarde  plus; 
mais  ma  soeur  est  de  mon  sang;  elle  ne  scauroit  faire  du  raal  qu'il  ne 
rejaillisse  sur  toute  sa  race."  Compare  Nlebuhr  also,  as  quoted  in  Roseu 
miiller,  Das  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland. 
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rings,  probably  considered  as  amulets  or  talismans, 
were  taken  away  and  buried.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magnificent  promise,  repeatedly  made  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  was  once  more  renewed  to  Jacob.  An  altar 
was  raised,  and  the  place  solemnly  called  Beth-el,^  the 
House  of  God.  From  Luz,  Jacob  removed  to  Ephrath 
or  Bethlehem,  hereafter  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  his  favorite  wife  Rachel  died  in  child- 
bed, having  given  birth  to  his  youngest  son,  called  by 
the  expiring  mother  Ben-oni,  the  child  of  her  sorrow ; 
by  the  father  Ben-jamin,  the  son  of  his  right  hand. 
Having  raised  a  sepulchral  pillar  over  her  remains,  he 
sets  forth  to  a  new  settlement  near  the  tower  of  Edar, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  Here  his  domestic 
peace  was  disturbed  by  another  crime,  the  violation  of 
his  concubine,  Bilhah,  by  Reuben,  his  eldest  son.  At 
length  he  rejoins  his  father,  Isaac,  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre,^  where  the  old  man  dies,  and  is  honorably 
buried  by  his  two  sons.  But  from  henceforward  the 
two  branches  of  Isaac's  family  were  entirely  separated. 
The  country  about  Mount  Seir  became  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  Edomites,  who  were  governed  first  by 
independent  sheiks  or  princes,  afterwards  were  united 
under  one  monarchy.  Jacob  continued  to  dwell  in 
Canaan,  with  his  powerful  family  and  ample  posses- 

1  The  two  passages,  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  and  xxxv.  7,  repeat  each  other  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  is  but  a  slight  difficulty  to  the  large  number  of  mod- 
ern scholars  who  hold  the  book  of  Genesis  to  be  founded  on  earlier  docu- 
ments; by  others  it  has  been  smoothed  away  with  greater  or  less  ingenuity. 
The  great  importance  of  Beth-el  in  all  the  later  history'  both  before  and 
after  the  great  Schism,  when  it  became  the  religious  capital  of  Jeroboam's 
northern  kingdom,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Stanley  has  an  admi- 
rable passage  on  the  history  of  Beth-el,  and  the  article  in  the  New  Biblical 
Dictionary  is  well  and  carefully  executed. 

2  Rather  the  oaks  of  Mamre  (see  Stanley,  pp.  103,  141).  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem  a  noble  oak  is  still  seen  near  th<« 
spot. 
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sions,  until  dissensions  among  his  sons  prepared  the 
way  for  more  important  changes,  which  seemed  to 
break  forever  the  connection  between  the  race  of 
Ajraham  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  ended  in  estab- 
lishing them  as  the  sole  possessors  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. 

Here  then  let  us  pause,  and,  before  we  follow  the 
family  of  Jacob  into  a  country  where  the  government 
and  usages  of  the  people  were  so  totally  different,  look 
back  on  the  state  of  society  described  in  the  Patriar- 
chal History.  Mankind  appears  in  its  infancy,^  grad- 
ually extending  its  occupancy  over  regions,  either 
entirely  unappropriated,  or  as  yet  so  recently  and 
thinly  peopled,  as  to  admit,  without  resistance,  the 
new  swarms  of  settlers  which  seem  to  spread  from  the 
birthplace  of  the  human  race,  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  They  are  peaceful  pastoral  nomads,  travelling 
on  their  camels,  the  ass  the  only  other  beast  of  bur 
den.  The  horse  appears  to  have  been  unknown  — 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors —  for  the  possession  of  that  animal  seems  fatal  to 
habits  of  peace :  the  nomads,  who  are  horsemen,  are 
almost  always  marauders.  The  power  of  sweeping 
rapidly  over  a  wide  district,  and  retreating  as  speedily, 
offers  irresistible  temptation  to  a  people  of  roaming  and 
unsettled  habits.  But  the  unenterprising  shepherds, 
from  whom  the  Hebrew  tribe  descended,  move  on- 
ward as  their  convenience  or  necessity  requires,  or  as 
richer   pastures  attract  their  notice.     Wherever  they 


1  This  should  be  limited  to  the  regions  through  which  the  Patriarchs 
generally  moved.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  preexistence  of  ancient 
cities  and  powerful  monarchies  (that  of  Egypt  had  no  doubt  risen,  probably 
centuries  before,  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile)  and  an  advanced  state  of  ci\ili- 
wition  among  other  races  of  mankind. 
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settle,  they  sink  wells,  and  thus  render  unpeopled  dis- 
tricts habitable.  It  is  still  more  curious  to  observa 
how  the  progress  of  improvement  is  incidentally  be 
trajed  in  the  summary  account  of  the  ancient  record.^ 
Abraham  finds  no  impediment  to  his  settling  wherever 
fertile  pastures  invite  him  to  pitch  his  camp.  It  is 
only  a  place  of  burial  in  which  he  thinks  of  securing  a 
proprietary  right ;  Jacob,  on  the  contrary,  purchases  a 
field  to  pitch  his  tent.  When  Abraham  is  exposed  to 
famine,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  means  of  supply, 
but  to  go  down  himself  to  Egypt.  In  the  time  of 
Jacob  a  regular  traffic  in  corn  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  and  caravansaries  were  estabhshed  on  the 
way.  Trading  caravans  had  Hkewise  begun  to  trav- 
erse the  Arabian  deserts,  with  the  spices  and  other 
products  of  the  East,  and  with  slaves,  which  they  im- 
ported into  Egypt.  Among  the  simpler  nomads  of 
Mesopotamia,  wages  in  money  were  imknown  ;  among 
the  richer  Phoenician  tribes,  gold  and  silver  were 
already  current.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men  that  Abraham  paid  the  money  for  his 
bargain  by  weight,  Jacob  in  pieces,  rudely  coined  or 
stamped.'^  When  Abraham  receives  the  celestial 
strangers,  with  true  Arabian  hospitality  he  kills  the 
calf  with  his  own  hands,  but  has  nothing  more  gener- 
^  ous  to  offer  than  the  Scythian  beverage  of  milk  ;  ^  yet 
the  more  civilized  native  tribes  seem,  by  the  offering 
of  Melchizedek,  to  have  had  wine  at  their  command. 
Isaac,  become  more  wealthy,  and  having  commenced 

1  I  was  indebted  to  Eichhom  (Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.)  for  many  of  these 
observations. 

2  The  pieces   are  called  Keritoth,  quid  est  incertum.     Rosenmiiller  in 
loc.     The   LXX  translated  the  word   a/xvuv  (lambs),  as  if  the  coin  was 

tamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  as  pecunia  from  pecus. 
«  Compare  Gogu^t,  Origine  des  Lo  x,  lib.  vi.  c.  1. 
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the  tillage  of  the  soil,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  savory 
meats,  and  had  wine  for  his  ordinary  use.  The  tillage 
of  Isaac  bespeaks  the  richness  of  a  virgin  soil,  as  yet 
unbroken  by  the  plough  —  it  returned  an  hundred  for 
one.  As  yet,  except  the  luxurious  cities  near  the  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  appear  few  or  no  towns ;  the 
fortified  towns  on  the  hills,  the  cities  walled  up  to 
heaven,  appear  to  be  of  a  later  period.  These  primi- 
tive societies  were  constituted  in  the  most  simple  and 
inartificial  manner.  The  parental  authority,  and  that 
of  the  head  of  the  tribe,  was  supreme  and  without  ap 
peal.  Esau  so  far  respects  even  his  blind  and  feeble 
father,  as  to  postpone  the  gratification  of  his  revenge 
till  the  death  of  Isaac.  Afterwards,  the  brothers  who 
conspire  against  Joseph,  though  some  of  them  had 
already  dipped  their  hands  in  blood,  dare  not  perpe- 
trate their  crime  openly.  When  they  return  from 
Egypt  to  fetch  Benjamin,  in  order  to  redeem  one  of 
their  company,  left  in  apparent  danger  of  his  life,  they 
are  obliged  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Jacob,  and  do  not 
think  of  carrying  him  off  by  force.  Reuben,  indeed, 
leaves  his  own  sons  as  hostages,  under  an  express  cov- 
enant that  they  are  to  be  put  to  death  if  he  does  not 
bring  Benjamin  back.  The  father  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  transferring  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture to  a  younger  son.  This  was  perhaps  the 
effect  of  Isaac's  blessing ;  Jacob  seems  to  have  done 
the  same,  and  disinherited  the  three  elder  sons  of 
Leah.  The  desire  of  offspring,  and  the  pride  of  be- 
coming the  ancestor  of  a  great  people,  with  the  attend- 
ant disgrace  of  barrenness,  however  in  some  degree 
common  to  human  nature,  and  not  unknown  in  thickly 
peopled  countries,  yet  as  the  one  predominant  and  ab- 
sorbing passion  (for  such  it  is  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
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-tory)  belongs  more  properly  to  a  period,  when  the 
ivdrth  still  offered  ample  room  for  each  tribe  to  extend 
its  boundaries  without  encroaching  on  the  possessions 
of  its  neighbor.^ 

These  incidents,  in  themselves  trifling,  are  not  with- 
out interest,  both  as  illustrative  of  human  manners, 
and  as  tending  to  show  that  the  record  from  which 
they  are  drawn  was  itself  derived  from  contemporary 
traditions,  which  it  has  represented  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  Even  the  characters  of  the  different  person- 
ages are  singularly  in  unison  with  the  state  of  society 
described.  There  is  the  hunter,  the  migratory  herds- 
man, and  the  incipient  husbandman.  The  quiet  and 
easy  Isaac  adapts  himself  to  the  more  fixed  and  seden- 
tary occupation  of  tillage.  Esau  the  hunter  is  reckless, 
daring,  and  improvident ;  Jacob  the  herdsman,  cau- 
tious, observant,  subtle,  and  timid.  Esau  excels  in 
one  great  virtue  of  uncivilized  life,  bravery  ;  Jacob  in 
another,  which  is  not  less  highly  appreciated,   craft. 

1  Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  feeling  is  the  following 
passage  from  the  Sadder:  —  "Nam  omnis  semper  angelus  in  die  Resurrec- 
tionis  cum  interrogabit,  Habes  ne  in  mundo  filium  qui  prosit  tibi?  Et 
quando  respondebit  Non,  Quamprimum  ab  eo  exiverit  hoc  responsum, 
nihil  ultra  ab  eo  interrogabunt,  sed  anima  ejus  in  poena  et  dolore  manebit, 
eritque  sicut  aliquis  sine  socio  in  Deserto  dolorifico  et  horrendo."  —  Sadder^ 
apud  Hyde  de  Vet.  Pers.  Eeligione. 

"After  he  has  read  the  Vedas  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  has  legally 
begotten  a  son,  and  has  performed  sacrifices  to  the  best  of  his  power,  he  has 
naid  his  three  debts,  and  may  then  apply  his  heart  to  eternal  bliss."  — 
Joneses  Menu,  vi.  36. 

"  By  a  son  a  man  obtains  victory  over  all  people ;  by  a  son's  son  he 
enjoys  immortality;  and  afterwards  by  the  son  of  that  grandson  he  reaches 
the  solar  abode."  —  Ibid.  ix.  137. 

The  Indian  Poems  are  full  of  this  sentiment.  According  to  Kosegarten, 
note  on  his  German  translation  of  Nala,  p.  110,  some  grammarians  strangely 
derive  the  word  Puttra,  a  son,  as  ''the  deliverer  from  Hell." 

For  the  Chinese  feeling  on  th's  subject,  read  the  popular  drama,  "  T^ie 
Heir  in  his  Old  Age,"  transited  oy  Mr.  Davis.  All  accounts  of  China  •« 
full  on  the  point. 
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Even  in  Abraham  we  do  not  find  that  nice  and  lofty 
sense  of  veracity  which  distinguishes  a  state  of  society 
where  the  point  of  honor  has  acquired  great  influence. 
It  is  singular  that  this  accurate  delineation  of  primitive 
manners,  and  the  discrimination  of  individual  charac- 
ter in  each  successive  patriarch,  with  all  the  imper- 
fections and  vices,  as  well  of  the  social  state  as  of  the 
particular  disposition,  although  so  conclusive  an  evi- 
dence to  the  honesty  of  the  narrative,  has  caused  the 
greatest  perplexity  to  many  pious  minds,  and  as  gi-eat 
triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  revealed  religion.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  strictly  historical,  not  theologi 
cal ;  yet  a  few  observations  may  be  ventured  on  this 
point,  considering  its  important  bearing  on  the  manner 
in  which  Jewish  history  ought  to  be  written  and  read. 
Some  will  not  read  the  most  ancient  and  curious  his- 
tory in  the  world,  because  it  is  in  the  Bible ;  others 
read  it  in  the  Bible  with  a  kind  of  pious  awe,  which 
prevents  them  from  comprehending  its  real  spirit. 
The  latter  look  on  the  distinmiished  characters  in  the 
Mosaic  annals  as  a  kind  of  sacred  beings,  scarcely 
allied  to  human  nature.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Divinity  invests  them  with  a  mysterious  sanctity, 
which  is  expected  to  extend  to  all  their  actions.  Hence 
when  they  find  the  same  passions  at  work,  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  and  vices  of  human  nature  prevalent 
both  among  the  ancestors  of  the  chosen  people,  and 
the  chosen  people  themselves,  they  are  confounded 
and  distressed.  Writers  unfriendly  to  revealed  relig- 
ion, starting  with  the  same  notion,  that  the  Mosaic 
narrative  is  uniformly  exemplary,  not  historical,  have 
•enlarged  with  malicious  triumph  on  the  delinquencies 
of  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants.  Perplexity 
<nd   triumph    surely   equally   groundless  I      Had   tho 
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avowed  design  of  the  intercourse  of  God  with  the 
patriarchs  been  their  own  unimpeachable  perfection ; 
had  that  of  the  Jewish  pohty  been  the  estabhshment 
of  a  divine  Utopia,  advanced  to  premature  civihzation, 
and  overleaping  at  once  those  centuries  of  slow  im- 
provement, through  which  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
to  pass,  then  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  give  a  rea- 
sonable account  of  the  manifest  failure.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  an  ulterior  purpose  is  evident 
throughout.  The  one  thing  certain  is,  that  Divine 
Providence  designed  the  slow,  gradual,  and  progres- 
sive development  of  the  highest  religious  truth.  The 
patriarchs,  those  in  the  Old  Testament  most  distin- 
guished by  divine  favor,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
premature  Christians.  They  and  their  descendants 
are  the  depositaries  of  certain  great  religious  truths, 
the  unity,  omnipotence,  and  providence  of  God,  not 
solely  for  their  own  use  and  advantage,  but  as  conser- 
vators for  the  future  universal  benefit  of  mankind. 
Hence,  provided  the  great  end,  the  preservation  of 
those  truths,  was  eventually  obtained,  human  affairs 
took  their  ordinary  course ;  the  common  passions  and 
motives  of  mankind  were  left  in  undisturbed  operation. 
Superior  in  one  respect  alone,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  themselves,  were  not  beyond  their 
age  or  country  in  acquirements,  in  knowledge,  or  even 
in  morals ;  as  far  as  morals  are  modified  by  usage  and 
opinion.  They  were  barbarians  in  a  barbarous  age, 
often  violent,  cruel,  sanguinary.  Their  wars,  except 
where  modified  by  their  code,  if  conducted  with  the 
bravery,  enterprise,  and  self-devotion,  had  still  the 
ferocity  and  mercilessness  of  ruder  times.  They  were 
polygamists,  like  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  world ;  they 
acquired  the  virtues  and   the  vices  of  each  state  of 
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society  through  which  they  passed.  Higher  and  purer 
notions  of  the  Deity,  though  they  tend  to  promote  and 
improve,  by  no  means  necessarily  enforce  moral  per- 
fection ;  their  influence  will  be  regulated  by  the  social 
state  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  promulgated,  and 
the  bias  of  the  individual  character  to  which  they  are 
addressed.  Neither  the  actual  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  in  favor  of  an  individual  or  nation,  nor  his 
employment  of  them  as  instruments  for  certain  impor- 
tant purposes,  stamps  the  seal  of  divine  approbation  on 
all  their  actions ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  deception 
practised  by  Jacob  on  his  father,  the  worst  part  of 
their  character  manifestly  contributes  to  the  purpose 
of  God ;  still  the  nature  of  the  action  is  not  altered ;  it 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  motive,  not  by  its  undesigned 
consequence.  Allowance,  therefore,  being  always 
made  for  their  age  and  social  state,  the  patriarchs, 
kings,  and  other  Hebrew  worthies  are  amenable  to 
the  same  verdict  which  would  be  passed  on  the  emi- 
nent men  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Excepting  where  they 
act  under  the  express  commandment  of  God,  they 
have  no  exemption  from  the  judgment  of  posterity; 
and  on  the  same  principle,  while  God  is  on  the  scene, 
the  historian  will  write  with  caution  and  reverence ; 
while  man,  with  freedom,  justice,  and  impartiality. 

This  moral  imperfection,  or  rather  want  of  the  high- 
est moral  sense  or  appreciation  of  the  highest  moral 
standard,  is  in  strict  unison  with,  or  rather  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  internal  evidence  by  which  we 
judge  of  the  antiquity,  and  so  of  the  authority,  of  the 
earliest  Hebrew  records.  If  the  writers  are,  we  need 
not  to  say  strictly  contemporaneous,  but  approximating 
to  the  same  age,  the  same  moral  atmosphere  will  ap- 
pear to  have  been   breathed  by  the   actors  ip   these 
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scenes,  and  the  writers  who  record  those  acts ;  if  they 
are  later,  their  moral  sense  will  be  in  some  respects 
different,  and  will  be  affected  by  their  age  and  social 
progress.  This  internal  evidence,  which  is  instinc- 
tively felt,  though,  of  course,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
calm  reason,  and  of  which  the  moral  element  is  so  im- 
portant a  constituent,  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  is 
the  general  impression  of  the  manner  in  which  the  life 
of  a  certain  period,  with  all  its  social  system,  manners, 
laws,  usages,  opinions,  moral  judgments,  is  repre- 
sented. This,  if  it  be  simple,  true,  harmonious,  life- 
like, it  seems  impossible  for  after-ages  to  counterfeit, 
without  much  treacherous  betrayal  of  a  later  hand.  It 
may  even  be  poetic  in  its  form  and  language,  yet  in 
its  essence  reality,  and  not  fiction.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve that  the  Homeric  Poems  were  written  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  that  the  Divina  Commedia  is  not 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  it  is  to  me  equally  incredible 
that  the  so-called  Books  of  Moses  (I  think  even  Deu- 
teronomy, which  might  more  reasonably  be  imagined 
a  later  summary  of  the  older  books)  could  be  written 
after  the  exile,  or  even  during  the  monarchy,  or  the 
seeming  anarchy  which  preceded  the  monarchy.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  inconsistent,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Homeric  Poems,  with  certain  interpolations,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  manipulation  of  particular  passages. 
For  the  antiquity  is  in  itself  no  guaranty  for  faithful 
conservation.  Nor  has  it  any  relation  with  the  primal 
form  or  composition  of  the  records,  whether  they  came 
from  one  inspired  or  uninspired  writer,  whether  orig- 
inal or  compiled  from  earlier  documents.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  careful  and  trustworthy  preservation  rests 
on  grounds  altogether  distinct,  and  must  be  exammed 
on  other  principles. 
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The  second  kind  of  internal  evidence  arises  or  is 
gathered  from  more  minute  particulars,  from  incidents, 
touches  of  cliaracter ;  in  the  law  special  enactments, 
which  belong  to  a  peculiar  period  and  to  no  other ; 
enactments  abortive  and  never  brought  into  effect , 
predictions,  or  rather  designs,  not  frilfilled,  aims  and 
objects  avowed,  but  not  carried  out.  Such  things  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  a  later  writer  to  have  inserted 
into  a  history  or  into  a  code  of  law.  There  are  certain 
minute  details  in  all  writings  of  which  the  age  is  ques- 
tionable, which  at  once  convict  the  supposititious  writer, 
and  show  invention  or  forgery  ;  others  of  which  their 
very  strangeness  proves  their  antiquity :  they  cannot 
but  be  contemporaneous,  and  therefore  genuine  and 
authentic.  The  former  we  easily  detect  as  interpola- 
tions from  their  general  tone  and  their  discrepancy 
with  other  j^assages,  and  the  motive  for  their  interpola- 
tion is  usually  discernible  ;  the  latter,  especially  if  fre- 
quent, cannot  have  crept  in  by  accident ;  their  forgery 
would  imply  a  subtle,  and  as  it  were  prophetic  plan  of 
deception,  utterly,  inconceivable  :  for  the  art  of  com- 
posing fictitious  narratives,  with  a  studied  and  success- 
ful observance  of  ancient  costume,  belongs  to  a  very 
late  and  refined  period  of  letters.  On  the  whole,  the 
internal  evidence  of  both  these  kinds  in  the  Mosaic 
records  is  to  me  conclusive.  All  attempts  to  assign  a 
later  period  for  the  authorship,  or  even  for  the  com- 
pilation, though  made  by  scholars  of  the  highest  ability, 
are  so  irreconcilable  with  facts,  so  self-destructive,  and 
so  mutually  destructive,  that  I  acquiesce  without  hesi- 
tation in  their  general  antiquity.  Especially  -as  now, 
after  the  discovery  of  written  characters  in  Egypt, 
perhaps  elsewhere,  certainly  anterior  to  the  Exodus, 
all  difficulty  as  to  there  having  been  written  documents 
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of  some  length  in  the  time  of  Moses  vanishes  away. 
Neither  do  I  see  why  the  laws  of  Moses  should  not  be 
as  old  as  the  laws  of  Menu ;  I  mean  old  not  as  to  act- 
ual date  of  composition,  but  as  to  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  two  races.  The  Jews,  at  least  Egypt,  from 
whence  the  Jews  derived  these  arts  of  hfe,  probably 
was  as  far  advanced  as  India  when  the  laws  of  Menu 
were  drawn  up. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  a  later  writer  at 
any  period  of  the  Jewish  history  could  have  composed 
the  fresh  and  Hving  view  of  the  patriarchal  times,  as  it 
stands  before  us.  The  particular  laws,  customs,  usages, 
which  could  not  be  invented,  and  which  no  later  writer 
would  be  tempted  to  invent,  and  which  to  me  irrefra- 
gably  prove  what  I  may  call  the  early,  the  Desert, 
origin,  I  shall  point  out  as  I  proceed. 

With  their  age  only,  and  that  in  a  general  view,  I 
am  now  concerned ;  their  absolute  impeccable  integ- 
rity, and  their  authorship,  hardly  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  historian.  I  leave  these  points  to  anti- 
quarians or  to  theologians. 


BOOK  II. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

Family  of  Jacob  —  Joseph  —  State  of  Egypt  —  Famine  —  Migration  of 
Jacob  and  his  whole  Family  —  Administration  of  Joseph  —  Period  be- 
tween Joseph  and  Moses  —  Birth  and  Education  of  Moses  —  Flight  and 
Return  to  Egypt  —  Plagues  of  Egypt — Exodus  or  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  —  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  —  Ancient  Traditions. 

The  seed  of  Abraham  had  now  become  a  family ; 
from  the  twelve  sons  of  Israel  it  was  to  branch  out 
into  a  nation.  Of  these  sons  the  four  elder  had  been 
born  from  the  prolific  Leah  —  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
and  Judah.  The  barren  Rachel  had  substituted  her 
handmaid  Bilhah,  who  gave  birth  to  Dan  and  Naphtali. 
Leah,  after  her  sister's  example,  substituted  Zilpah  ; 
from  her  sprang  Gad  and  Asher.  Rachel,  for  the  sake 
of  some  mandrakes,^  supposed  among  Eastern  women 
to  act  as  a  love  philtre  and  remove  barrenness,  yield- 
ing up  her  right  to  her  sister,  Leah  again  bore  Issa- 
char  and  Zebulon,  and  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At  length 
the  comely  Rachel  was  blessed  with  Joseph;  and  in 
Canaan,  Benoni  or  Benjamin  completed  the  twelve. 

The  children  of  the  handmaidens  had  no  title  to  the 
primogeniture.  Reuben  had  forfeited  the  esteem  of 
his  father  by  incest  with  his  concubine  ;  Simeon  and 

1  What  the  Dudaim  (compare  Song  of  Solomon,  vii.  14),  here  translated 
mandrakes,  were,  appears  very  doubtful.  Dioscorides  attributes  to  the 
mandragora  (mandrakes)  directly  opposite  effects.  Rosenmiiller  (Das  Alte 
und  Neue  Morgenland,  i.  p.  142)  suggests  a  kind  of  small  melon.  See  hit 
note,  and  Winer,  Real-Worterbuch,  in  voce  Alraun,  Love-apple. 
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Levi  by  their  cruelty  towards  the  Shechemites.  Judah, 
the  next  brother,  was  inadvertently  betrayed  into  a 
serious  crime.  There  was  a  singular  usage  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  Mosaic  law,  that  in  case  a  married 
man  died  without  issue,  his  next  brother  was  bound 
to  take  his  wife,  in  order  that  his  line  might  not  be- 
come extinct ;  ^  the  perpetuation  of  their  name  and 
race  through  their  offspring  being  then,  as  it  is  still 
in  some  countries  of  the  East,  the  one  great  object  to 
which  all  moral  laws,  even  those  generally  recognized, 
were  to  give  way.^  The  eldest  son  of  Judah,  Er,  died ; 
the  second,  Onan,  was  guilty  of  a  criminal  dereliction 
of  that  mdispensable  duty,  and  was  cut  off  for  his 
offence.  Judah,  neglecting  his  promise  to  bestow  the 
widow,  Tamar,  on  his  third  son,  Shelah,  was  betrayed 
into  an  unlawful  connection  with  her,  and  became  the 
incestuous  father  of  two  children. 

1  The  Levirate  law  prevailed  among  many  nations  of  antiquity  and  In 

the  East. 

"  Lex  est  ut  orbae  qui  sunt  genus  proximi 
Nubant,  et  illos  ducere  eadem  lex  jubet." 

Terent.  Phorm.  i.  235. 
"  If  a  young  man  leaves  a  widow,  his  brother  generally  offers  to  marry  her. 
Custom  does  not  oblige  either  him  or  her  to  make  the  match,  nor  can  he 
prevent  her  from  following  another  man.  It  seldom  happens,  however, 
that  she  refuses,  for  by  such  an  union  the  family  property  is  kept  together." 
Burckhardt,  Manners  of  the  Arabians,  p.  64;  compare  Volney,  ii.  4.  It  is 
very  curious  that  this  Levirate  law  in  the  Indian  Institutes  is  enjoined  on 
the  two  lower  castes,  but  prohibited  in  the  higher.  See  the  provisions  on 
ihe  subject,  Jones's  Menu,  ix.  59  to  70.  It  is  called  in  that  proud  Brahmin- 
ieal  Code,  "  a  practice  fit  only  for  cattle." 

It  is  remarkable  that  something  of  the  kind  prevailed  in  Egypt,  as  late  as 
the  Emperor  Zeno.     Justin,  Novell.  Cod.  Lib.  v.  T.  vi.  Leg.  8. 

For  the  Circassians,  see  Olearius,  Travels;  Cochin  China,  Picart,  C^r^m. 
et  Cout.  Religieuses,  p.  119;  China,  Du  Halde;  the  Mongols,  Raumer, 
Hohenstauffen,  iv.  p.  58,  with  authorities;  Brazil,  Geographical  Society's 
Journal,  ii.  p.  198. 

2  For  the  provision  in  the  Mosaic  law,  mitigatory  of  this  usage,  Deut. 
XXV.  5-10.  "  Magistrorum  aliqui  causam  et  mysterium  conjugii  hujus 
fratriae  et  Leviri  ex  Metempsychosis  nescio  qua  opinione  petendam  conten- 
dunt."     Selden,  Uxor.  Ebraea,  i.  13. 
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But  Joseph,  the  elder  born  of  the  beloved  Rachel, 
had  always  held  the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
father.  He  was  a  beautiful  youth,  and  it  was  the  pride 
of  the  fond  father  to  behold  him  in  a  dress  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  his  sons  —  a  coat  of  many 
colors.  The  envy  of  his  brethren  was  still  farther  ex- 
cited by  two  dreams  seen  by  Joseph,  which,  in  the 
frankness  of  his  disposition,  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal. In  one,  the  brothers  were  binding  sheaves  of 
com,  (a  proof  that  they  were  advancing  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,)  the  sheaves  of  the  brothers  bent, 
and  did  homage  to  that  of  Joseph.  In  the  other,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  eleven  stars  seemed  to  make 
obeisance  to  Joseph.  Each  of  these  successive  visions 
intimated  his  future  superiority  over  all  the  family  of 
Israel.  One  day,  when  Joseph  had  set  forth  to  the 
place  where  his  brothers  were  accustomed  to  feed  their 
flocks,  they  returned  to  their  father's  tent  without  him, 
bearing  that  very  dress,  on  which  Jacob  had  so  often 
gazed  with  pleasure,  steeped  in  blood.  The  agony  of 
the  old  man  cannot  be  described  with  such  pathetic 
simplicity  as  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  ^ 
He  refused  to  he  comforted^  and  he  said  Iivill  go  doivn 
into  the  grave  with  my  son  mx)uming.  But  before  he 
went  down  to  the  grave  he  was  to  behold  his  son 
under  far  different  circumstances.  The  brothers,  at 
first,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Reuben, 
the  eldest  born,  a  man  of  more  mild  and  generous  dis- 
position, had  detennined  on  putting  their  hated  rival 
to  death.  With  this  intention  they  had  let  him  down 
into  a  pit,  probably  an  old  disused  well.  A  caravan 
of  Arabian  tiaders  happening  to  pass  by,  they  acceded 
to  the  more  merciful  and  advantageous  proposition  of 
Judali  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.    Though  these  merchants 
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were  laden  only  with  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  com- 
modities in  great  request  in  Egypt,  all  of  them  bemg 
used  in  embalming  the  dead,  they  were  sure  of  a  mar- 
ket for  such  a  slave  as  Joseph,  and  in  that  degraded 
and  miserable  character  he  arrived  in  Egypt.  But  the 
Divine  Providence  watched,  even  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger,  over  the  heir  to  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  slave  rose  with  a  rapidity 
surprising,  though  by  no  means  unparalleled  in  Eastern 
kingdoms,  to  be  the  all-powerful  vizier  of  the  king  of 
Egypt.  He  was  first  bought  by  Potiphar,^  a  chief 
officer  of  the  king,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  by  whom 
he  was  speedily  promoted  to  the  care  of  the  whole 
household.  The  entire  confidence  of  his  master  in  the 
prudence  and  integrity  of  the  servant  is  described  in 
these  singular  terms,  — He  left  all  that  he  had  in 
JosepKs  hand^  and  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save  the 
bread  which  he  did  eat.  The  virtue  of  Joseph  in  other 
respects  was  equal  to  his  integrity,  but  not  so  well  re- 
warded. Falsely  accused  by  the  arts  of  his  master's 
wife,  whose  criminal  advances  he  had  repelled,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  The  dungeon  opens  a  way  to  still 
farther  advancement.  Wherever  he  is,  he  secures 
esteem  and  confidence.  Like  his  former  master,  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  entrusts  the  whole  of  his  respoii- 
sible  duties  to  the  charge  of  Joseph.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  his  rapid  rise  to  fortune  and  dignity  is  his  skill 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Among  his  fellow- 
prisoners  were  the  chief  cup-bearer  and  chief  purveyor 
of  the  king.     Each  of  these  men  was   perplexed   by 

1  The  Coptic,  according  to  Champollion,  has  Captain  of  the  Magi  or 
Wise  Men  (i.  103).  In  the  LXX.  it  is  n£Te<l)p7],  belonging  to  Re  or  Phre, 
the  Sun.  (Greppo,  p.  115.)  He  was  an  officer  uniting  the  functions,  as  it 
were,  of  captain  of  the  guard  and  provost  of  the  prison.  The  prison  seems 
♦o  have  been  in  his  house. 
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an  extraordinary  vision.  The  interpretation  of  Joseph 
was  justified  by  the  fate  of  both  ;  one,  as  he  predicted, 
was  restored  to  his  honors,  the  other  suffered  an  igno- 
minious death.  Through  the  report  of  the  former,  the 
fame  of  Joseph,  in  a  character  so  important  among  a 
superstitious  people,  reached  the  palace,  and  when  the 
king  himself  was  in  the  same  manner  disturbed  with 
visions  which  baffled  the  professed  diviners  of  the 
country,  Joseph  was  summoned  from  the  prison.  The 
dreams  of  the  king  (the  Pharaoh), ^  according  to  the 
exposition  of  Joseph,  under  the  symbolic  forms  of  seven 
fat  and  fleshy  kine  followed  by  seven  lean  and  withered 
ones,  seven  good  ears  of  corn  by  seven  parched  and 
blasted  with  the  east-wind,  prefigured  seven  years  of 
unexampled  plenty,  to  be  succeeded  by  seven  of  un- 
exampled dearth.  The  advice  of  Joseph  being  de- 
manded how  to  provide  against  the  impending  calamity, 
he  recommends  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  during 
the  seven  abundant  years  shall  be  laid  up  in  granaries 
built  for  the  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  this  measure 
was  apparent ;  and  who  so  fit  to  carry  such  plans  into 
effect  as  he  whose  prudence  had  suggested  them  ? 
Joseph,  therefore,  is  at  once  installed  in  the  dignity  of 
chief  minister  over  the  whole  of  this  great  and  flour- 
ishing kingdom. 

The  information  we  obtain  from  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, concerning  the  state  and  constitution  of  Egy})t 
during  this  period,  is  both  valuable  in  itself,  and  agrees 

1  Lepsius  observes : — "  Was  von  iEgyptischen  Sitten  und  Gebrauchen 
gelegentlich  angedeutet  wird,  ist  in  der  Kegel  fiir  eine  bestiminte  Zeite- 
poche:  noch  weniger  werden  grossere  Zeitereignisse  von  Kriegen,  Regier- 
ungswechsel,  Errichtung  beruhmter  Bauwerke  erwahnt,  so  sehr  alles  von 
ausschliesslich  Israelitischem  Standpunckte  sind  angefasst  und  niederge- 
geben." —  Chronohgie  der  ^gypter,  p.  336. 

Hence  the  names  of  none  of  the  kings  under  whom  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Moses,  lived,  are  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  —  only  the  title  Pharaoh 
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strictly  with  all  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from 
other  sources.  Egypt  had  long  been  the  great  corn- 
country  of  the  ancient  world,  now  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  but  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  over- 
flow of  the  river  on  whose  banks  it  lay.  Should  the 
annual  increase  of  the  Nile  be  interrupted,  the  whole 
valley  would  remain  a  barren  and  unvegetating  waste. 
The  cause  of  the  long  period  of  famine  is  nowhere 
indicated,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a  local  calamity,  it 
extended  to  all  the  adjacent  countries.  A  long  and 
general  drought,  which  would  burn  up  the  herbage  of 
all  the  pastoral  districts  of  Asia,  might  likewise  di- 
minish that  accumulation  of  waters  which,  at  its  regular 
period,  pours  down  the  channel  of  the  Nile.^  The 
waters  are  collected  in  the  greatest  part  from  the 
drainage  of  all  the  high  levels  in  that  region  of  central 
Afi'ica,  where  the  tropical  rains,  about  the  summer 
solstice,  fall  with  incessant  violence.  But  whatever 
might  be  its  cause,  Egjrpt  escaped  the  famine,  which 
pressed  so  severely  on  other  countries,  only  through, 
the  prudent  administration  of  Joseph. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  before  we  describe  the 
pohcy  which  he  adopted,  or  the  settlement  of  the 
family  of  Israel  in  this  country,  to  give  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  the  Eg3rptian  government  and  people ; 
for  without  this  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  transactions  which  relate  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
nor  the  degree  of  originahty  to   be    assigned   to   the 

1  We  appear  to  be  approaching  to  the  solution  of  the  great  geographical 
mystery  which  perplexed  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  our  times — the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  question  seems  now  to 
be,  which  of  the  great  confluent  streams,  the  Black,  the  Blue,  or  the  White, 
is  the  real  Nile. 

The  most  full  account  of  the  notions  of  the  ancients,  and  their  theories 
about  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  may  be  read  in  Seneca, 
N^at.  Quaest.  iv.  c.  2. 
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Mosaic  Institutions.  Egypt,  before  this  period,  had 
enjoyed  many  centuries  of  civihzation,  most  likely  of 
opulence  and  splendor.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
she  had  already  reared  her  vast  and  mysterious  Pyra- 
mids, commenced  the  colossal  temples  of  Memphis, 
Heliopolis,  and  other  cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  most  prob- 
ably of  Thebes,  and  excavated  those  wonderful  subter- 
raneous sepulchral  palaces  for  her  dead  kings.  Of  her 
singular  constitution  we  have  distinct  indications  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  people  were  divided  into 
castes,  like  those  of  India,  as  they  exist  to  the  present 
day,  and  as  they  formerly  prevailed  among  many  other 
Oriental  nations.  At  the  head  of  these  castes  stood 
that  of  the  priesthood.  From  this  order  the  king  was 
usually  selected ;  if  one  of  the  warriors,  the  next  class 
in  rank,  should  attain  to  that  eminence,  he  was  always 
installed  and  enrolled  in  the  superior  order.  The 
priestly  caste,  in  rank  and  power,  stood  far  above  the 
rest  of  the  people.  In  each  Nome  or  district  (if  in- 
deed these  divisions  were  of  so  early  a  date)  stood  a 
temple  and  a  sacerdotal  college.  In  them  one  third 
of  the  whole  land  of  the  country  was  inalienably  vested. 
The  priests  were  not  merely  the  ministers  of  religion, 
they  were  the  hereditary  conservators  of  knowledge. 
They  were  the  public  astronomers,  by  whom  aU  the 
agricultural  labors  of  the  people  were  regulated ;  the 
public  geometricians,  whose  service  was  indispensable, 
since  the  Nile  annually  obliterated  the  landmarks  of 
the  country;  in  their  hieroglyphical  characters  the 
public  events  were  recorded ;  they  were  the  physicians ; 
in  short,  to  them  belonged  the  whole  patrimony  of 
science,  which  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  their 
religion.  The  political  powers  of  this  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy were  unbounded ;  they  engrossed  apparently 
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both  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions ;  they  were 
the  framers,  the  conservators,  the  expounders  of  the 
laws.  As  interpreter  of  dreams,  Joseph,  no  doubt, 
intruded  into  the  province  of  this  all-powerful  caste, 
and  the  king,  not  improbably  with  a  view  to  disarm 
their  jealousy,  married  his  new  vizier  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Priest  of  the  Sun,  who  dwelt  in  On,  called  after- 
wards by  the  Greeks  HeHopohs  (the  City  of  the  Sim).^ 
Moreover,  in  the  great  political  measure  of  Joseph, 
the  resumption  of  all  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  the  sacred  property  of  the  priests  was  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  class 
supported,  during  the  famine,  at  the  royal  charge. 
The  next  caste  in  dignity  was  that  of  the  warriors, 
called  by  Herodotus,  Hermotybies  or  Kalasyries.  The 
lower  classes  of  the  people  constituted  the  rest  of  the 
orders ;  according  to  Herodotus  five,  to  Diodorus  three 
more.  The  latter  reckons  husbandmen,  artisans,  and 
shepherds  ;  Herodotus,  shepherds,  swineherds,  manu- 
facturers, and  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and  mariners, 
that  is,  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile.  The  boundaries  of 
these  castes  were  unalterably  fixed ;  the  son  held  for- 
ever the  same  rank,  and  pursued  the  same  occupation 
with  his  father.  The  profession  of  a  shepherd,  prob 
ably  the  lowest  of  these  castes,  was  held  in  particular 
discredit.  "Every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians."  Several  reasons  have  been  assigned 
for  this  remarkable  fact.     A  German  writer  ^  of  great 

1  Upon  the  site,  antiquity,  and  remains  of  Heliopolis,  see  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  note  on  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  Compare  Stanley,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xxxi. 

2  The  Ethiopian  theory,  advanced  hy  Heeren,  strongly  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  (it  had  been  anticipated  by  Bruce,  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  p.  478),  is 
now  altogether  exploded.  Lepsius  writes:  "  Vor  der  iEthiopi:5chen  Dy- 
nastic des  Maiietho,  welche  sich  der  iEgyptischen  Herrschaft  bemachtigt 
hatte,  gab  es  wohl  .^thiopische  Keiche,  aber  sie  batten,  wie  es  scheint,  kein« 
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ability  supposes,  that,  when  the  first  civiHzers  of  Egypt 
directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to  tillage,  for  which 
the  country  was  so  admirably  adapted,  in  order  to  wean 
the  rude  people  from  their  nomadic  habits,  they  studi- 
ously degraded  the  shepherds  into  a  sort  of  Pariah 
caste.  Another  and  a  more  general  opinion  derives 
this  hostility  to  the  name  of  shepherd  from  a  recent 
and  most  important  event  in  the  Egyptian  history. 
While  Egypt  was  rapidly  advancing  in  splendor  and 
prosperity,  —  at  least  the  twelfth  dynasty  had  attained 
a  great  height  of  power  and  splendor,  —  a  fierce  and 
barbarous  Asiatic  horde  burst  suddenly  upon  her  fruit- 
fril  provinces,  destroyed  her  temples,  massacred  her 
priests,  and,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt, 
established  a  dynasty  of  six  successive  kings.  These 
Hyksos,^  or  royal  shepherds,  with  their  savage  clans, 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  victorious  Egyptians,  Mon- 
sieur Champolhon  ^  thinks,  with  apparent  reason,  that 
he  recognizes  on  many  of  the  ancient  monuments.  A 
people  with  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  covered  only  with 
an  undressed  hide  loosely  wrapped  over  them,  are 
painted,  sometimes  struggling  in  deadly  warfare  with 
the  natiA^es,  more  usually  in  attitudes  of  the  lowest 
degradation  which  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  their  con- 
querors could  invent.     They  lie  prostrate  under  the 

hohere  Civilisation,  keine  Monumente,  keine  historische  Schrift."  Eonigs- 
buch,  p.  4. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Notes  to  Herodotus,  uses  language  as  strong.  So 
too  Bunsen,  p.  2. 

1  Of  the  Hyksos  or  Nomad  invasion  there  can  be  no  warrantable  historic 
doubt.  As  to  Champollion's  description  of  their  appearance  on  the  monu- 
ments, later  inquirers  are  by  no  means  so  positive.  Rosellini  is  quite  as 
strong  as  ChanipoUion.  From  their  complexion,  eyes,  hair,  and  other 
physical  si^s,  he  would  make  them  out  to  be  Scythians,  a  vague  word  in 
ancient  history.  Rosellini,  M.  C.  i.  p.  176.  I  leave  the  text,  however 
unaltered,  being  about  to  revert  to  the  subject  in  a  supplementary  passage 

3  Lettre  a  Mons.  de  Blacas,  p.  67. 
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fijotstools  of  the  kings,  in  the  attitude  described  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  where  the  rulers  actually  set  their  feet 
on  the  necks  of  the  captive  monarchs.^  The  common 
people  appear  to  have  taken  pride  in  having  the  figures 
of  these  detested  enemies  wrought  on  the  soles  of  their 
sandals,  that  they  might  be  thus  perpetually  trampled 
on :  even  the  dead  carried  this  memorial  of  their  hatred 
into  the  grave;  the  same  figures  are  painted  on  the 
lower  wrappers  of  the  mummies,  accompanied  with 
similar  marks  of  abhorrence  and  contempt.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  phrase 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  every  shepherd  was  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians."  Several  other  incidents 
in  the  Mosaic  history  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
these  invaders  had  been  expelled,  and  that  but  re- 
cently, before  the  period  of  Joseph's  administration.^ 

The  seven  years  of  unexampled  plenty  passed  away 
exactly  as  the  interpreter  of  the  royal  dreams  had  fore- 
told. During  all  this  time,  Joseph  regularly  exacted  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  was  stored  up  in  granaries 
established  by  the  government.  The  seven  years' 
famine  soon  began  to  press  heavily,  not  merely  on 
Egypt,  but  on  all  the  adjacent  countries :  among  the 
first  who  came  to  purchase  corn  appeared  the  ten  sons 
of  Jacob.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  treat,  after  the  Jewish 
historian,  the  transactions  which  took  place  between 
Joseph  and  his  family.     The  relation  in  the  book  of 

i  Joshua  X.  24. 

2  The  whole  of  the  passage  (Gen.  xlvi.  81,  &c.)  seems  to  show  a  sort  of 
caution,  almost  apologetic,  in  the  language  of  Joseph:  his  Shepherd  father 
and  his  brethren,  though  he  cannot  dissemble  or  deny  their  occupation,  are 
to  come  no  farther  into  Egypt  than  the  border  and  outlying  district  of 
Goshen ;  or  it  may  be,  that,  as  Nomads  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  they 
rested  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Egypt. 

See  in  Kenrick's  Egypt  on  barren  years  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
inundation,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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Genesis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  model  of  the 
manner  in  which  history,  without  elevating  its  tone,  or 
departing  from  its  plain  and  unadorned  veracity,  as- 
sumes the  language  and  spirit  of  the  most  touching 
poetry.  The  cold  and  rhetorical  paraphrase  of  Jose- 
phus,  sometimes  a  writer  of  great  vigor  and  simpHcity, 
enforces  the  prudence  of  adhering  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  language  of  the  original  record.  The  brothers 
are  at  first  received  with  sternness  and  asperity, 
charged  with  being  spies  conie  to  observe  the  imde- 
fended  state  of  the  country.  This  accusation,  though 
not  seriously  intended,  in  some  degree  confirms  the 
notion  that  the  Egyptians  had  recently  suffered,  and 
therefore  constantly  apprehended,  foreign  invasion,  and 
foreign  invasion  by  a  nomad  people.  They  are  thrown 
into  prison  for  three  days,  and  released  on  condition  of 
proving  the  truth  of  their  story,  by  bringing  their 
younger  brother  Benjamin  with  them.^  Their  own 
danger  brings  up  before  their  minds  the  recollection 
of  their  crime.  They  express  to  one  another  their 
deep  remorse  for  the  supposed  murder  of  their  younger 
brother,  little  thinking  that  Joseph,  who  had  conversed 
with  them  through  an  interpreter,  (perhaps  of  the 
caste  mentioned  by  Herodotus,)  understood  every 
word  they  said.  And  Joseph  turned  about  from  iherrt 
and  wept.  Simeon  being  left  as  a  hostage,  the  brothers 
are  dismissed,  but  on  their  way  they  are  surprised  and 
alarmed  to  find  their  money  returned.     The  suspicious 

1  The  procession  in  the  cave  of  Beni-hassan,  long  supposed  to  be  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pharaoh,  clearly  cannot  be  so.  "  Pos- 
sibly, as  the  procession  is  of  Asiatics,  and  yet  not  prisoners  of  war,  they 
may,  if  the  date  will  admit,  be  a  deputation  of  Israelites  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Goshen."  Stanley,  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv.  The  Asiatic  character 
is  so  common  in  similar  scenes  on  the  Monuments,  that  I  fear  this  ingenious 
ftitemi.t  to  save  the  Biblical  allusion  is  very  dubious. 
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Jacob  will  not  at  first  entrust  liis  youngest  and  best- 
beloved  child  to  their  care  ;  but  their  present  supply 
of  corn  being  consumed,  they  have  no  alternative  be- 
tween starvation  and  their  return  to  Egypt.  Jacob 
reluctantly,  and  with  many  fond  admonitions,  commits 
the  surviving  child  of  Rachel  to  their  protection.  On 
their  arrival  in  Egypt,  they  are  better  received;  the 
Vizier  inquires  anxiously  about  the  health  of  their 
father.  Is  your  father  alive,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye 
spake,  is  he  yet  alive  f  The  sight  of  his  own  uterine 
brother,  Benjamin,  overpowers  him  with  emotion.  He 
said,  G-od  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son;  and  Joseph 
made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother ; 
and  he  sought  where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his 
chamber  and  wept  there.  They  are  feasted,  (and  here 
again  we  find  a  genuine  trait  of  Egyptian  manners ;) 
Joseph  must  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  these  shep- 
herd strangers.^  Benjamin  is  peculiarly  distinguished 
by  a  larger  portion  of  meat.^  'J  he  brothers  are  once 
more  dismissed,  but  are  now  pursued  and  apprehended 
on  a  charge  of  secreting  a  silver  cup,  which  had  been 
concealed  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin,  and  at  length  the 
great  minister  of  the  king  of  Egypt  makes  himself 
known  as  the  brother  whom  they  had  sold  as  a  slave. 
Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them 
that  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  cried.  Cause  every  man  to  go 
out  from  me ;  and  there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while 
Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren.     And  he 

1  The  reason  assigned  by  Onkelos  is  that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  eat  animals  held  sacred  among  the  Egyptians. 

So  Herodotus,  ii.  41.  twv  kveKa  ovt'  avf/p  'AiyvTrnog,  ovre  yvvT),  avdpa 
"ETiTiijva  (j)i7i7ja£ce  av  rw  aTOfiari,  ovte  fiExaipri  avdpbg  'KkTojvoQ  XPV'^^'''^'^ 
avd'  ofSelolac,  ovde  'Ae^titi,  ovde  Kpiiog  Ka^apov  iSodg  dtareTHTinivov  'E\ 
"krivLKy  fioxalpy  yEvaerai.. 

2  Compare  Odyss.  xiv.  487;  Iliad,  vii.  321;  viii.  172. 
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wept  aloud^  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
heard.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren^  Come  near 
to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he  said, 
I  am  Joseph  ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ?  And  his  breth- 
ren could  not  answer  him,  for  they  were  troubled  at  his 
presence.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Come 
near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he 
said,  I  am  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  iiito 
Egypt.  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither  :  for  God  did  send  me 
before  you  to  preserve  life  ;  and  he  hath  made  me  a  fa- 
ther to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  He  sends  tliem,  with 
great  store  of  provisions,  and  with  an  equipage  of  wag- 
ons to  transport  their  father  and  all  their  family  mtc 
Egypt,  for  five  years  of  the  famine  had  still  to  elapse. 
His  last  striking  admonition  is.  See  that  ye  fall  not  oui 
by  the  way.  When  they  arrive  in  Canaan,  and  tell 
their  aged  father,  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  govemm 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  Jacob'' s  heart  fainted,  for  he 
believed  them  not.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  surpris- 
ing change  of  fortune,  he  says.  It  is  enough  Joseph  my 
son  is  yet  alive,  I  tvill  go  and  see  him  before  I  die. 

Thus  all  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham 
with  their  families,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy, 
migrate  into  Egypt.  The  high  credit  of  Joseph  in- 
sures them  a  friendly  reception,  and  the  fertile  district 
of  Goshen,  the  best  pasture  land  of  Egypt,  is  assigned 
by  the  munificent  sovereign  for  their  residence.  But 
if  the  deadly  hostility  borne  by  the  native  Egyptians 
to  foreign  shepherds  really  originated  in  the  cause 
which  has  been  indicated  above,  the  magnanimity  of 
Joseph  in  not  disclaiming  his  connection  with  a  race  in 
such  low  esteem,  and  his  influence  in  obtainrng  them 
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siicli  hospitable  reception,  must  not  escape  our  notice. 
Their  estabhshment  in  Goshen  coincides  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  this  theory.  The  last  stronghold  of 
the  shepherd  kings  was  the  city  of  Abaris.^  Abaris 
nmst  have  been  situated  either  within  or  closely  border- 
ing upon  the  district  of  Goshen.  The  expulsion  of 
the  shepherds  would  leave  the  tract  unoccupied,  and 
0])en  for  the  settlement  of  another  pastoral  people. 
Goshen  itself  was  likewise  called  Rameses,  a  word  in- 
geniously explained  by  Jablonski,  as  meaning  the  land 
of  shepherds,^  and  contained  all  the  low,  and  sometimes 
marshy  meadows  which  lie  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  extend  very  considerably  to  the  south. 
Here,  says  Maillet,  the  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  so  thick  that  an  ox  may  browse  a  whole  day 
lying  on  the  ground.^ 

Joseph  pursued  the  system  of  his  government  with 
consummate  vigor  and  prudence.  His  measures,  how- 
ever calculated  to  raise  the  royal  authority,  seem  to 
have  been  highly  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  nation. 
It  is  difficult  precisely  to  understand  the  views  or  the 
consequences  of  the  total  revolution  in  the  tenure  of 
property  which  he  effected.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  dearth,  all  the  money  of  the  country  found  its  way 
into  the  royal  treasury ;  in  a  short  time  after,  all  the 
inhabitants  hastened  to  part  with  their  stock ;  and  at 
length  were  glad  to  purchase  subsistence  at  the  price 
of  their  lands :  thus  the  whole  territory,  except  that  of 

1  Abaris,  according  to  Ewald,  is  the  same  word,  or  of  the  same  deriva« 
tion,  with  that  which  M'e  call  Hebrew.  But  Ewald  interprets  the  word  He- 
brew, not  as  the  denomination  of  the  Israelites,  but  of  all  trans-Euphratic 
tribes  —  all  nepav  'Ev^parov. 

2  Jablonski's  derivation  is,  I  suspect,  inadmissible.  Abaris  is  placed  by 
Champollion  (Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons),  and  by  Rosellini,  at  Heroopolie^ 
by  others  at  Pelusium. 

«  Maillet,  i.  30. 
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the  priests,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Whether  the 
common  people  had  any  landed  property  before  this 
period,  and  whether  that  triple  division  of  the  lands, 
ojie  third  to  the  king,  for  the  expenses  of  the  court  and 
government,  one  third  to  the  priests,  and  the  other 
third  to  the  military  class,  existed  previous  to  this  epoch, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  Mosaic  history 
seems  to  infer  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil.  If,  however,  the  state  of  property, 
described  above  from  Diodorus,  was  anterior  to  thi? 
period,  the  financial  operation  of  Joseph  consisted  in 
the  resumption  of  the  crown  lands  from  the  tenants, 
with  the  reletting  of  the  whole  on  one  plain  and  uni- 
form system,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  of  the  military. 
In  either  case,  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  was  re- 
let, with  the  reservation  of  one  fifth  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer, seem  liberal  and  advantageous  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, especially  if  we  compare  them  with  the  exactions 
to  which  the  peasantry  in  the  despotic  countries  of  the 
East,  or  the  miserable  Fellahs  who  now  cultivate  thts 
banks  of  the  Nile,  are  exposed.  Another  part  of  Jo- 
seph's policy  is  still  more  difficult  clearly  to  compre* 
hend,  —  his  removing  the  people  into  the  cities.  This 
has  been  supposed  by  some  an  arbitrary  measure,  m 
order  to  break  the  ties  of  attachment,  in  the  former 
possessors,  to  their  native  farms  ;  by  others  a  wise 
scheme,  intended  to  civilize  the  rude  peasantry.  A 
passage  in  Belzoni's  Travels  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  transaction.  He  describes  the  condition  of  the 
]K)or  cultivators  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  wretched  and 
dangerous.  Their  single  tenements  or  villages  are 
built  but  just  above  the  ordinary  high-water  mark,  and 
are  only  protected  by  a  few  wattles.  If  the  Nile  rises 
beyond  its  usual  level,  dwellings,  cattle,  and  even  the 
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inhabitants  are  swept  away.  The  measure  of  Joseph 
may  have  been  merely  intended  to  secure  the  improv- 
ident peasantry  against  these  common  but  fatal  ac- 
cidents.^ 

Among  the  fertile  pastures  of  Goshen,  enjoying  un- 
distui'bed  plenty  and  prosperity,  the  sons  of  Jacob  be- 
gan to  increase  with  great,  but  by  no  means  incredible 
rapidity.  The  prolific  soil  of  Egypt  not  merely  in- 
creases the  fertility  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but 
that  of  the  human  race  likewise.  This  fact  is  noticed 
by  many  ancient  writers,  particularly  Aristotle,^  who 
states  that  women  in  Egypt  sometimes  produce  three, 
four,  or  even  seven  at  a  birth  !  Early  marriages,  polyg- 
amy, the  longer  duration  of  life,  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  would  tend,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, still  further  to  promote  the  population  of  this 
flourishing  district.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  years 
Jacob  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Before 
his  death  he  bestowed  his  last  blessing  on  Joseph,  and 
solemnly  adjured  him  to  transfer  his  remains  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Tribe  in  Canaan.  The  history  of  his 
life  terminates  v^dth  a  splendid  poetical  prophecy,  de- 
scribing the  character  of  his  sons,  and  the  possessions 
they  were  to  occupy  in  the  partition  of  the  promised 
land.  This  poem  was  no  doubt  treasured  up  with  the 
most  religious  care  among  the  traditions  of  the  tribes. 
One  curious  point  proves  its  antiquity.  The  most 
splendid  destiny  is  awarded  to  Judah  and  the  sons  of 
Joseph,  but  Jacob  had  never  forgotten  the  domestic 


1  Exodus,  i.  6. 

2  Aristot.  de  Animal,  vii.  4,  quoted  in  Stolberg,  Geschichte  der  Eeligion, 
i.  252;  and  in  Rosenmiiller,  Uas  A.  u.  N.  Morgenland,  i.  252;  among  modern 
travellers,  Maillet,  i.  34:  "Les  hommes  eux  mSmes  aussi  bien  que  ies 
animaux  sont  plus  nourris,  plus  robustes,  et  plus yVcon</es." 
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crime  of  Reuben,^  the  barbarity  of  Simeon  and  Levi. 
These  two  famihes  are  condemned  to  the  same  inferior 
and  degraded  lot,  as  divided  and  scattered  among  their 
brethren.  Yet  how  different  their  fate  !  The  tribe  of 
Levi  attained  the  highest  rank  among  their  brethren ; 
scattered  indeed  they  were,  but  in  stations  of  the  first 
distinction ;  while  the  feeble  tribe  of  Simeon  soon 
d  windled  into  insignificance,  and  became  almost  extinct. 
A  later  poet,  certainly  Moses  himself,  would  not  have 
united  these  two  tribes  under  the  same  destiny.  The 
funeral  procession  of  Jacob  was  conducted  with  Egyp- 
tian magnificence  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  to  the 
great  and  lasting  astonishment  of  the  native  Canaanites. 
The  protecting  presence  of  their  father  being  with- 
drawn, the  brothers  began  again  to  apprehend  the 
hostility  of  Joseph  ;  but  his  favor  still  watched  over  the 
growing  settlement,  and  he  himself  at  length,  having 
seen  his  great-grandchildren  upon  his  knees,  died  at  the 
age  of  110  years.  He  left  directions  that  his  body 
should  be  embalmed,  and  put  into  a  coffin  ;  to  be  trans- 
ported, at  the  assumed  time,  on  the  return  of  his 
kindred  to  Canaan,  to  the  grave  of  his  forefathers. 

How  long  a  period  elapsed  ^  between  the  migration 
into  Egypt  under  Jacob,  and  the  Exodus,  or  departure, 
under  Moses,  has  been  a  question  debated  from  the 
earliest  ages  by  Jewish,  no  less  than  Cliristian  writers. 

1  There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  this  disinheritance  of  Reubea  aiul 
that  of  his  eldest  son  by  Shah  Akbar,  as  related  by  Sir  Thomas  Uoe.  See 
Burder  in  he. 

2  Several  curious  particulars  of  this  period  may  be  gleaned  from  the  gene- 
alogies in  the  book  of  Chronicles.  Some  intercourse  with  the  native  country 
was  kept  up  for  a  time.  Certain  sons  of  Ephraim  were  slain  in  a  freebooting 
expedition  to  drive  the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gath.  —  Chron.  vii.  21 
Another  became  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Moab. —  Chron.  vii.  22.  Som« 
became  celebrated  in  Egypt  as  potters,  and  manufacturers  in  cotton  (byssus) 
Chron.  iv.  21. 
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While  some  assign  the  whole  duration  of  430  years  to 
the  captivity  in  Egypt,  others  include  the  residence  of 
the  patriarchs,  215  years,  within  this  period.  The  ves- 
tiges of  this  controversy  appear  in  all  the  earlier  writ- 
ings. The  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  the  different 
Copies  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  differ. 
St.  Stephen,  in  the  Acts,  seems  to  have  followed  one 
opinion ;  ^  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the 
other.  Josephus  contradicts  himself  repeatedly.  The 
great  body  of  English  divines  follow  the  latter  hypoth- 
esis ;  the  great  modern  scholars  of  Germany  generally 
prefer  the  former.  The  following  brief  statement  may 
throw  some  light  on  this  intricate  subject.  The  Jews 
were  firmly  and  religiously  persuaded  that  their  geneal- 
ogies were  not  merely  accurate,  but  complete.  As  then 
only  two  names  appeared  between  Levi  and  Moses, 
those  of  Kohath  and  Amram,  and  the  date  of  life 
assigned  to  these  two  seemed  irreconcilable  with  the 
longer  period  of  430  years,^  they  adopted  very  gen- 
erally the  notion  that  only  215  years  were  passed  in 
Egypt.^  They  overlooked,  or  left  to  miraculous  inter- 
vention to  account  for  a  still  greater  difficulty,  the  pro- 
digious increase  in  one  family  during  one  generation. 

1  See  Exodus,  xii.  40.  The  LXX.  interpolates  Kal  kv  yy  Xavaav,  abrol 
Koi  bi  izaTEpec  avruv.  The  Samaritan  agrees  with  this.  St.  Paul  natu- 
rally foUows  the  LXX.     Compare  Gen.  xv.  13. 

2  Acts  vii.  6.  It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Stephen  gives  the  round  num- 
ber 400.  Gal.  iii.  17.  St.  Paul  of  course  argued  according  to  the  received 
tradition.  Even  if  he  were  better  informed,  conceive  his  pausing  in  that 
solemn  argument  to  correct  a  date !  The  text  is  not  quite  accurate  as  to 
the  difference  in  these  two  statements.  The  later  scholars  of  Germany  are 
by  no  means  so  unanimous :  many  maintain  that  it  is  an  artificial  and  con- 
ventional date. 

See,  on  the  origin  of  the  40  years,  Bredow,  Preface  to  Syncellus. 

8  On  account  of  this  uncertainty,  I  have  omitted  the  dates  till  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  when  chronology  first  seems  to  oflfer  a  secure  footing  I 
should  now  rather  say,  till  the  time  of  the  building  the  Temple. 
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In  the  desert,  the  males  of  the  descendants  of  Kohath 
are  reckoned  at  8609.  Kohath  had  four  sons ;  from  each 
son  then,  in  one  generation,  must  have  sprung  on  the 
average  2150  males.  On  this  hypothesis  the  alterna- 
tive remains,  either  that  some  names  have  been  lost 
from  the  genealogies  between  Kohath  and  Amram,  or 
between  Amram  and  Moses,^  a  notion  rather  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joshua  in  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  he  stands  twelfth  in  descent  from 
Joseph,  while  Moses  is  the  fourth  from  Levi ;  ^  or,  as 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting,  some  general 
error  runs  through  the  whole  numbering  ^  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert. 

At  what  period  in  Egyptian  history  the  migration 
under  Jacob  took  place,  and  which  of  the  Pharaohs 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  may  possibly  come  to  light 
from  the  future  investigation  of  the  hieroglyphic  mon- 
uments by  Mons.  Champollion.  One  point  appears 
certain  from  the  Mosaic  history,  that  the  patron  of 
Joseph  was  one  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  not, 

1  Perizonius  has  put  this  strongly:  "Sed  et  multos  revera  Homines 
deesse  in  his  Genealogiis  illustrium  virorum  vel  ex  eo  liquet  quod  neuti- 
quam  tanta  paucitas  hominum  et  generationum  conveniat  maximse  illi 
multiplicationi  Israelitarum  in  ^gypto,  quae  bmien  pro  beneficio  summo  a 
Deo  semper  promissa  et  pra?stita  commemoratur."  Origin.  iEgypt.  p. 
414;  etpost,  "  Certe  vix  dubitandum  videtur  quin  inter  Kehathum  et 
Mosen  plures  intercesserunt  generationes.'' 

Philo  distinctly  asserts  that  Moses  was  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Jacob. 
'FjiSdofiij  yevea  uvTog  lariv  uTzd  tov  rrpuTOv,  6f  iTnj^vrrjc  o)v  tov  ^VfiKOV- 
Tog  'lovdatuv  t&vovg  upxvy^T^Q  iyevero.  De  Mose,  i.  p.  81.  Had  Phil* 
another  genealogy? 

2  The  Genealogy  where  it  occurs,  Exodus  vi.  13,  seemingly  forced  into 
the  narrative,  is  one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  the  compilation  of  the 
book  from  various  and  not  always  accordant  sources.  See  the  latest  work 
on  the  general  subject,  the  posthumous  publication  of  Bleek,  Einleitung  in 
das  Alte  Testament;  Berlin,  1860,  p.  216.  I  find  more  difficulty  in  the 
Genealogy  itself  than  in  its  place  in  that  chapter. 

*  Some  ob.servations  on  this  subject  will  subsequently  be  offered,  as  akc 
on  the  chronology. 
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as  Eusebius  supposed,  one  of  the  foreign  shepherd 
dynasty.^  The  flourishing  and  peaceful  state  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  regularity  of  the  government ;  the  power 
of  the  priesthood,  who  were  persecuted  and  oppressed 
by  the  savage  shepherds;  the  hatred  of  the  pastoral 
race  and  occupation :  all  these  circumstances  strongly 
indicate  the  orderly  and  uncontested  authority  of  the 
native  princes. 

In  process  of  time,  such  is  the  lot  of  the  greatest  of 
public  benefactors,  the  services  of  the  wise  and  popular 
Vizier  were  forgotten.  A  new  king  arose,^  who  knew 
not  Joseph,  and  began  to  look  with  jealous  apprehension 
on  this  race  of  strangers,  thus  occupying  his  most  open 
and  accessible  frontier,  and  able  to  give  free  passage,  or 
join  in  a  dangerous  confederacy  with  any  foreign  in- 
vader. With  inhuman  policy  he  commenced  a  system 
of  oppression,  intended  at  once  to  check  their  increase, 
and  break  the  dangerous  spirit  of  revolt.^  They  were 
seized,  and  forced  to  labor  at  the  pubHc  works  in 
building  new  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses,  called  treasure 
cities.  Josephus  employs  them  on  the  Pyramids,  on 
the  great  canals,  and  on  vast  dams  built  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.     But  tyranny,  short-sighted  as  inhuman, 

1  See  the  supplementary  passage  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

2  The  change  of  dynasty,  and  accession  of  the  shepherd  kings  during- 
this  interval,  is  liable  to  as  strong  objections  as  those  above  stated.  Th» 
inroad  of  this  savage  people,  which  must  have  passed,  in  all  its  havoc  and 
massacre,  over  the  land  of  Goshen,  would  hardly  have  been  forgotten  or 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  traditions.  The  great  architectural  and  agricultural 
works  bespeak  the  reign  of  the  magnificent  native  princes,  not  that  of  rude 
barbarians.  Mr.  Faber's  theory,  which  assigns  the  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids to  the  shepherds,  resting  on  a  vague  passage  in  Herodotus,  is 
altogether  exploded. 

8  Mr.  Kenrick  (Egypt,  ii.  p.  55)  quotes  a  curious  passage  from  Aga- 
tharcides  apud  Photium  on  the  severity  and  cruelty  with  which  labor  was 
exacted  by  the  Egyptians;  as  also  the  monuments.  Compare  below.  Aris- 
totle, in  his  Politics,  v.  11,  recommends  such  measures  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  rebellious  subjects.     So  Tarquin  in  Livy,  i.  56,  59. 
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failed  in  its  purpose.  Even  under  these  unfavorable 
circumstances,  the  strangers  still  increased.  In  the 
damp  stone-quarry,  in  the  lime-pit  and  brick-field,^ 
toiling  beneath  burdens  under  a  parching  sun,  they 
multiplied  as  rapidly  as  among  the  fresh  airs  and  under 
the  cool  tents  in  Goshen.  And  now  instead  of  a  separate 
tribe,  inhabiting  a  remote  province,  whose  loyalty  was 
only  suspected,  the  government  found  a  still  more 
numerous  people,  spread  throughout  the  country,  and 
rendered  hostile  by  cruel  oppression.  Tyranny  having 
thus  wantonly  made  enemies,  must  resort  to  more  bar- 
barous measures  to  repress  them.  A  dreadful  decree  is 
issued ;  the  midwives,  who,  in  this  land  of  hereditary 
professions,  were  most  likely  a  distinct  class  under 
responsible  officers,  were  commanded  to  destroy  all  the 
Hebrew  children  at  their  birth.  They  disobey  or  evade 
the  command,  and  the  king  has  now  no  alternative  but 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  execution  of  liis  exter- 
minating project,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  cut  short  at  once  the  race  of  Abraham.  Every 
male  child  is  commanded  to  be  cast  into  the  river,  the 
females  preserved,  probably  to  fill  in  time  the  harems 
of  their  oppressors. 

But  Divine  Providence  had  determined  to  raise  up 
that  man,  who  was  to  release  this  oppressed  people, 
and  after  having  seen  and  intimately  known  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  this  famous  country,  was 
deliberately  to  reject  them,  to  found  a  polity  on  totally 
difforent  principles,  and  establish  a  religion  the  most 
opposite  to  the  mysterious  polytheism  of  Egypt,  —  a 

1  On  the  use  of  brick  in  building  throughout  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  96  et  seq.,  especially  hia 
observations  on  the  royal  or  priestly  monopoly  of  brick-making.  Compar* 
Rosellini,  Monument,  ii.  249 ;  Champollion,  Letters  from  Egypt. 
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polity  and  a  religion  wliich  were  to  survive  the  dynasties 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  deities  of  their  vast  temples, 
and  to  exercise  an  unbounded  influence  on  the  civil  and 
religious  histoiy  of  the  most  remote  ages.  Amram,  if 
the  genealogies  are  complete,  the  second  in  descent 
from  Levi,  married  m  his  own  tribe.  His  wife  bore  him 
a  son,  whose  birth  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  conceal  for 
three  months,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  she  was 
obliged  to  choose  between  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
exposing  the  infant  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  of 
surrendering  him  to  the  executioners  of  the  king's 
relentless  edict.  The  manner  in  which  the  child  in  its 
cradle  of  rushes,  lined  with  pitch,  was  laid  among  the 
flags  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,^  forcibly  recalls  the 
exposure  of  the  Indian  children  on  the  banks  of  the 
holy  Ganges.  Could  there  be  any  similar  custom  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  might  the  mother  hope,  that  if  any 
unforeseen  accident  should  save  the  life  of  the  child,  it 
might  pass  for  that  of  an  Eg}^tian  ?  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  The  daughter  of  the  king,  coming 
down  to  bathe  in  the  river,  perceived  the  ark,  and, 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  infant,  took  pity  on  it, 
and  conjecturing  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  perse- 
cuted Hebrews,  determined  to  preserve  its  life.  By  a 
simple  and  innocent  stratagem,  the  mother  was  sum- 
moned, her  own  child  committed  to  her  charge,  and,  as 
it  grew  up,  it  became  the  adopted  son  of  the  princess, 
who  called  it  Moses,  from  Egyptian  words  signifying, 
drawn  from  the  water.  The  child  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  became  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Eg}'ptians.2  This  last  incident  rests  on  Jewish  traditions 

1  There  is  a  tradition  in  Eutychius,  lib.  i.,  that  it  was  on  the  Tanaitic 
branch  that  Moses  was  exposed.     See  Champollion,  ii.  p.  105. 

2  "  And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."    Acts  vii.  21.    This  whole  speech  of  St 
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reported  by  St.  Stephen,  but  it  is  Highly  curious  to  con- 
trast the  other  romantic  fictions  of  the  later  writers, 
probably  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  with  this  plain  narrative. 
These  fables  have  no  appearance  of  ancient  traditions, 
but  all  the  exaggeration  of  Rabbmical  invention,  or 
rather  Alexandrian  controversial  fiction.  The  birth  of 
Moses  was  prophetically  foreshown.  The'^sacred  scribe 
announced  to  the  king,  that  a  child  was  about  to  be 
born  among  the  Israelites,  who  was  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
power  of  Egypt,  and  unexampled  glory  on  the  Hebrew 
nation:  he  was  to  surjmss  all  the  human  race  in  the 
greatness  and  duration  of  his  fame.  To  cut  short  this 
fatal  life,  not  with  the  design  of  weakening  the  Jewish 
people,  this  elder  Herod  issues  out  his  edict  for  the  first 
massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses, 
is  likewise  favored  with  a  vision,  foretelling  the  glory 
of  his  son.  Thermutis,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (the 
manners  having  become  too  refined  to  suppose  that  a 
king's  daughter  would  bathe  in  the  river),  is  more 
elegantly  described  as  amusing  herself  on  the  banks.^ 
Seeing  the  basket  floating  on  the  water,  she  orders 
certain  divers,  ready  of  course  at  her  command,  to 
bring  it  to  her.  Enchanted  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  child,  she  sends  for  a  nurse  ;  but  the  infant  patriot 
indignantly   refuses   the  milk  of  an  Egyptian :  nurse 

Stephen,  as  addressed  to  the  people,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
form  which  the  popular  tradition  had  assumed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
It  hovers  between  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  original  sacred  book,  and 
the  exuberance  of  later  Rabbinical,  or  rather  Alexandrian  legend. 

Clemens  Alexandrin.,  Strom.,  i.  p.  343,  on  the  Egyptian  wisdom  and 
accomplishments  of  Moses;  Justin  Martyr,  ad  Orthodoxos;  Origen  contr. 
Celsum,  i.  14,  &c.,  have  mostly  followed  Josephus  and  Philo. 

1  Philo  adds  that  the  Egyptian  princess  was  an  only  daughter,  married 
and  childless,  and  therefore  most  anxious  for  male  offspring  to  succeed  to 
the  throne.  The  growi:h  or  rather  the  varied  version  of  the  romance  is 
curious.  Philo,  as  a  genuine  Alexandrian,  gives  her  Greek  as  well  ai 
Egyptian  instructors 
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after  nurse  is  tried  und  rejected ;  nothing  will  satisfy 
him  but  the  breast  of  his  own  mother.  When  he  was 
three  years  old,  he  was  such  a  prodigy  of  beauty,  that 
all  when  he  passed  by  would  suspend  their  work  to  gaze 
upon  him.  The  princess  adopts  him,  shows  him  to  hei 
father,  and  insists  on  his  being  recognized  heir  to  the 
kingdom.  The  king  places  the  diadem  on  his  head, 
which  the  child  contemptuously  seizes  and  tramples 
under  his  feet.^  The  royal  scribe  in  vain  attempts  to 
awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch.  The  youth 
grows  up  in  such  universal  esteem  and  favor,  that 
when  the  Ethiopians  invade  the  country,  he  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  district  through  which 
he  chooses  to  march,  rather  than  ascend  the  Nile,  being 
full  of  noxious  reptiles,  he  presses  a  squadron  of  tame 
ibises,  lets  them  fly  at  the  serpents,  and  thus  speedily 
clears  his  way.  By  this  extraordinary  stratagem,  he 
comes  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy,  defeats  and  pur- 
sues them  to  their  capital  city,  Meroe.  Here  the 
daughter  of  the  king  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  the  city 
is  surrendered  on  condition  of  his  marrying  the  Ethio- 
pian princess  :  a  fiction  obviously  fonned  on  the  Cushite 
or  Arabian  (translated,  in  the  LXX.,  Ethiopian)  wife  of 
Moses.  Jealousy  and  hatred,  the  usual  attendants  on 
greatness,  endanger  his  Hfe ;  the  priests  urge,  and  the 

1  The  whole  of  this  is  from  Josephus.  Its  manifest  object  is  to  magnify 
the  Hebrew  Lawgiver,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  boldest  contrast  to  the 
degrading  views  entertained  of  his  person  and  character  by  the  Anti-Judaic 
party  in  Alexandria,  of  which  Apion  was  no  doubt  a  worthy  representa- 
tive. This  latitude  of  invention  on  both  sides  may  perhaps  show  that  there 
was  no  authoritative  account  of  the  transaction  in  the  Egyptian  annals. 
The  account  given  from  Artapanus  in  Eusebius,  Prjep.  Evangel.,  lib.  iv.  c. 
27,  adds  further  extravagances.  The  officer  slain  becomes  Chananoth,  the 
king  of  Memphis.  Moses  wages  open  war  against  the  king  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabians.  Pharaoh  demands  the  name  of  the  God  of  Moses, 
Moses  whispers  it  into  his  ear,  he  falls  speechless.  This  reads  very  Rab* 
binical. 
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timid  king  assents  to  the  death  of  the  sti  anger,  who  with 
difficulty  makes  his  escape  into  the  desert.  But,  as  is 
usual  with  those  who  embellish  genuine  history,  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  Jewish  patriot  is  lowered,  rather 
than  exalted.  The  true  greatness  of  Moses  consists  in 
his  generous  indignation  at  the  oppressions  under  which 
his  kindred  were  laboring ;  his  single-minded  attach- 
ment to  the  poor  and  degraded  and  toil-worn  slaves  from 
whom  he  sprung  ;  his  deliberate  rejection  of  all  the 
power,  wealth,  and  rank  which  awaited  him  if  he  had 
forsworn  his  race,  and  joined  himself  to  the  people  who 
had  adopted  him.  An  accident  discovered  his  impatience 
of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  his  brethren.  As  he  saw 
them  laboring  under  their  burdens,  he  perceived  one 
of  the  Egyptian  officers  (such  is  the  probable  supposition 
of  a  late  writer)  exercising  some  great  personal  cruelty 
on  one  of  the  miserable  slaves  under  his  inspection.^  He 
rose  up  in  defence  of  his  countryman,  slew  the  officer, 
and  hid  his  body  in  the  sand.  No  Egyptian  had  witnessed 
what  he  had  done,  and  on  the  fidelity  of  his  brethren 
he  supposed  that  he  might  fairly  calculate.  The  next 
day,  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  reconcihng 
two  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  accidentally  quarrelled, 
he  found  that  his  secret  was  not  safe.  The  whole 
transaction  certainly  gives  ground  for  the  supposition, 
that  an  unformed  notion  of  delivering  his  countrymen 
from  their  bondage  was  already  brooding  in  the  mind 
of  Moses.2  His  courage  in  avenging  their  wrongs,  and 
his  anxiety  to  establish  good-will  and  unity  among  the 
people,  were  the  surest  means  he  could  adopt  to  secure 
confidence,  and  consolidate  their  strength.  If  this  were 

1  Compare  Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  iii.  124. 

*  "  For  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have  understood  how  that  God 
by  his  hand  would  deliver  them,  but  they  understood  not."     Acts  vii.  25. 
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the  case,  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  ready  to  betray 
him  on  every  occasion  in  which  their  passions  or  fears 
were  excited,  instead  of  encouraging,  was  hkely  to  crush 
forever  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  sadly  convince  him 
that  such  a  design,  however  noble,  was  desperate  and 
impracticable.  At  all  events  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
crime,  by  the  Egyptian  law  of  the  most  enormous 
magnitude ;  even  if  his  favor  at  the  court  might 
secure  him  from  the  worst  consequences  of  the  unpar- 
donable guilt  of  bloodshed,  the  example  of  revolt  and 
insurrection  precluded  all  hope  of  indulgence. 

A  lonely  exile,  Moses  flies  beyond  the  reach  of 
Egyptian  power,  to  the  tents  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
which  lie  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  Arabia.  Here 
for  forty  ^  years  the  future  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  follows 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  shepherd ;  allied  in  mar- 
riage with  the  hospitable  race  who  had  received  him, 
he  sees  his  children  rising  around  him,  and  seems  as 
totally  to  have  forgotten  his  countrymen  and  their 
oppression,  as,  in  all  probability,  he  was  forgotten  by 
them ;  so  entirely  did  he  seem  alienated  from  his  own 
people,  that  he  had  neglected  to  initiate  his  children 
into  the  family  of  Abraham,  by  the  great  national  rite 
of  circumcision.  On  a  sudden,  when  eighty  years  old, 
an  age  which,  according  to  the  present  proportion  of 
life,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at  sixty  or  sixty-five,  when 
the  fire  of  ambition  is  usually  burnt  out,  and  the  active 
spirit  of  adventure  subsided,  entirely  unattended,  he 
appears  again  in  Egypt,  and  either  renews,  or  first 
boldly  undertakes  the  extraordinary  enterprise  of  deliv- 
ering the  people  of  Israel  from  their  state  of  slavery, 
and  estabhshing  them  as  a  regular  and  independent 
commonwealth.     To  effect  this,  he  had  first  to  obtain 

1  See  on  the  number  40,  and  its  multiples,  80  and  120,  hereafter. 
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a  perfect  command  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  now 
scattered  through  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  their  cour- 
age broken  by  long  and  unintermitted  slavery,  habit- 
uated to  Egyptian  customs,  and  even  deeply  tainted 
with  Egyptian  superstitions ;  he  had  to  induce  them  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrannical  masters,  and 
follow  him  in  search  of  a  remote  land,  only  known  by 
traditions  many  centuries  old,  as  the  residence  of  their 
forefathers.  Secondly,  he  had  to  overawe,  and  induce 
to  the  surrender  of  their  whole  useful  slave  population, 
not  merely  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  but 
the  king  and  the  priesthood  of  a  country  where  science 
had  made  considerable  progress,  and  where  the  arts  of 
an  impostor  would  either  be  counteracted  by  similar 
arts,  or  instantly  detected,  and  exposed  to  shame  and 
ridicule. 

What,  then,  were  his  natural  qualifications  for  this 
prodigious  undertaking  —  popular  eloquence  ?  By  his 
own  account,  his  organs  of  speech  were  imperfect,  his 
enunciation  slow  and  impeded  ;  ^  he  was  obliged  to  use 
the  cold  and  ineffective  method  of  addressing  the  people 
through  his  more  ready  and  fluent  brother  Aaron. 
Had  he  acquired  among  the  tribes,  with  whom  he  had 
resided,  the  adventurous  spirit  and  military  skill  which 
might  prompt  or  carry  him  through  such  an  enterprise  ? 
The  shepherds,  among  whom  he  lived,  seem  to  have 
been  a  peaceful  and  unenterprising  people ;  and,  far 
from  showing  any  skill  as  a  warrior,  the  generalship  of 
the  troops  always  devolved  on  the  younger  and  more 
warlike  Joshua.  His  only  distinguished  acquirements 
were   those  which  he  had  learned  among  the  people 

1  "  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  nei- 
ther lieretofore  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant,  and  I  am  slow 
of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue."    Exodus  iv.  10. 
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with  whom  he  was  about  to  enter  on  this  extraordinary 
contest ;  all  the  wisdom  he  possessed  was  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians. 

The  credentials  which  Moses  produced  in  order  to 
obtain  authority  over  his  own  people,  and  the  means 
of  success  on  which  he  calculated,  in  his  bold  design  of 
wresting  these  miserable  Helots  from  their  unwilHng 
masters,  were  a  direct  commission  from  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  a  power  of  working  preternatui'al 
wonders.  His  narrative  was  simple  and  imposing. 
The  Sea  of  Edom,  or  the  Red  Sea,  terminates  in  two 
narrow  gulfs,  the  western  running  up  to  the  modern 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  eastern  extending  not  quite  so  far 
to  the  north.  In  the  mountainous  district  between 
these  two  forks  of  the  sea  stands  a  remarkable  emi- 
nence with  two  peaks,  higher  than  the  neighboring 
ridge,  —  the  southeastern,  which  is  much  the  loftiest, 
called  Sinai ;  the  northwestern,  Horeb.  Into  these 
solitudes  Moses  had  driven  his  flocks,  when  suddenly 
he  beheld  a  bush  kindling  into  flame,  yet  remaining 
unconsumed.  A  voice  was  next  heard,  which  an- 
nounced the  presence  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
aad  Jacob,  and  declared  the  compassion  of  the  Al- 
mighty towards  the  suffering  race  of  Israel,  their  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  their  restoration  to  the  rich  and 
fruitfril  land  of  Canaan  ;  designated  Moses  as  the  man 
who  was  to  accomplish  this  great  undertaking,^  and 
ended  by  communicating  that  mysterious  name  of  the 
great  Deity  which  implies,  in  its  few  pregnant  monosyl- 


i  Exodus  ii.  23.  Philo  here  inserts,  as  to  the  new  king  of  Egypt:  l&i  ^ 
iraph  rbv  fSaatMa  ttj^  X<^f>^^  ^iTjdev  (l>oj3ri^£tg  Tonapdnav  6  (jh>  yap  npo- 
TEOoq  Ti^vTjKEV,  ov  dnedidpaKcg  did  (j>6(3ov  eml3ov?.rjQ'  Irepog  6k  tt/v  x^- 
pav  emTeTpanTai,  fit/devoc  rwv  irpayfuiTuv  aoi  fivijoiKaKcJv.  Josephus  says 
the  same  less  distinctly. 
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lables,    self  -  existence   and   eternity.     "  I  am   that   I 
am."  ^     Moses,  diffident  of  his  own  capacity  to  conduct 

1  No  one  in  the  least  versed  in  the  kter  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  records 
can  be  ignorant  how  closely  connected  is  the  use  of  the  various  appellations 
of  the  Godhead  with  the  questions  of  the  age  and  authorship  of  tho^e  rec- 
ords. In  some  passages  the  name  El,  or  Elohim,  in  others  Jeho\ah,  is 
exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  used.  Hence  different  writers  have  been 
inferred,  Elohistic  as  they  are  called,  or  Jehovistic;  and  this,  as  in  many 
of  those  passages  subtle  criticism  pretends  also  to  have  discovered  other 
diversities  of  style,  thought,  and  language,  is  deemed  to  indicate  a  different 
age.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  anomalies  are  great,  and  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable. The  name  Elohim  is  found  in  Jehovistic  passages,  Jehovah 
has  forced  its  way  into  Elohistic.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  names 
intermingle,  and  may  seem  to  contest  for  superiority.  I  trust  it  is  no  pre- 
sumptuous modesty  if  I  assert  that  I  am  satisfied  with  no  theory  which  I 
have  yet  encountered.  Without  questioning  some  of  the  more  manifest, 
and  it  seems  to  me  undeniable  discrepancies  or  antagonisms  of  these  and 
other  appellations  of  the  Godhead  (as  for  instance  in  the  two  parallel  ac- 
counts of  the  creation),  still,  from  Astruc,  who  first  observed  the  singular 
fact  (Astruc  was  a  physician  of  French  descent  about  the  year  1753),  to 
Bleek,  the  latest  of  the  more  profound  German  scholars,  I  have  read  nothing 
approaching  to  certitude.  1  his  whole  question,  however,  concerns  the 
critic,  perhaps  the  theologian,  more  than  the  historian.  I  was  unwilling, 
nevertheless,  to  pass  it  over  altogether  without  notice,  or  to  dismiss  it  sum- 
marily with  the  contemptuousness  of  ignorance.  Bunsen,  I  may  add,  than 
whom  no  one  was  more  competent  to  review  the  whole  controversy,  writes 
thus:  "  Auch  hat  bisher  noch  keiner  der  scharfsinnigen  und  gelehrten  Ver- 
folger  der  Hypothese  von  Elohist  und  Jehovist,  Vorelohist  und  dergleichen, 
seinen  Naclifolgern  geniigt."  Bibelwerk,  ix.  p.  294. 
1  subjoin  the  following  noble  passage  on  the  Mosaic  conception  of  God:  — 
"  Ce  qui  frappe  tout  d'abord  dans  les  livres  qui  composent  I'Ancien  Tes- 
tament, ce  sont  les  termes  dans  lesquels  ils  parlent  de  Dieu,  c'est  le  carac- 
t^re  moral  et  personnel  avec  lequel  ils  le  repr^sentent,  sans  porter  aucune 
atteinte  a  ses  attributs  m^taphysiques,  c'est  d.  dire  a  ceux  qui  entrent  dans 
I'id^e  de  I'infini.  II  ne  s'agit  plus  ici,  comme  dans  le  Brahmanisme  et  le 
Bouddhisme,  d'un  principe  non-seulement  infini,  mais  absolument  inddfi- 
nissable,  d'une  substance  sans  forme  et  sans  attribut,  par  consequent  sans 
volontd  et  sans  conscience,  qui  se  confond  avec  la  nature;  il  ne  s'agit  pas, 
comme  dans  la  thdologie  des  anciens  Egyptiens,  d'un  couple  heroique 
luttant  sans  espoir  contre  un  ennemi  invincible  ou  d'une  personification 
nythologique  des  attributs  contraires  de  la  nature  et  de  Dieu;  il  ne  s'agit 
pas,  comme  dans  le  Zendavesta,  de  deux  principes  inegaux,  il  est  vrai, 
mais  dont  le  meilleur  et  le  plus  fort  ne  triomphe  a  la  fin  qu'apr^s  avoir  4t6 
balance,  et  ensuite  effac6  durant  une  longue  pdriode,  par  son  redoutable 
ennemi.  II  s'agit  d'un  Dieu  unique,  cause  volontaire,  intelligente,  et  toute 
puissante,  Cr^ateur  et  Providence  de  tons  les  §tres,  dont  le  pouvoir  ne 
re<?oit  de  regies,  et  de  limites  que  de  sa  sngesse."  A.  Frank.  Liuues 
'^-ientales.  Paris,  1861,  p.  lOS. 
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SO  great  an  enterprise,  betrayed  his  reluctance.  Two 
separate  miracles,  the  transformation  of  his  rod  or 
shepherd's  staff  into  a  serpent,  the  immediate  withering 
of  his  hand  with  leprosy,  and  its  as  immediate  restora- 
tion ;  the  promise  of  power  to  effect  a  third,  the  change 
of  water  into  blood,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  res- 
olution to  set  forth  on  his  appointed  task.  Such  was 
his  relation  before  the  elders  of  the  people ;  for  even 
in  their  bondage  this  sort  of  government  by  the  heads 
of  families  seems  to  have  been  retained  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob.  Aaron,  his  brother,  who  had  gone 
forth  by  divine  command,  as  he  declared,  to  meet  him, 
enters  boldly  into  the  design.  The  people  are  awed  by 
the  signs,  which  are  displayed,  and  yield  their  passive 
consent.  This  is  all  that  Moses  requires  ;  for  while  he 
promises  deliverance,  he  does  not  insist  on  any  active 
cooperation  on  their  part ;  he  enjoins  neither  courage, 
discipline,  enterprise,  nor  mutual  confidence  ;  nothing 
which  might  render  insurrection  formidable,  or  indicate 
an  organized  plan  of  resistance. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  probably  held  that  sort  of  open 
court  or  divan,  usual  in  Oriental  monarchies,  in  which 
any  one  may  appear  who  would  claim  justice  or  petition 
for  favor.  Moses  and  Aaron  stand  before  this  throne, 
and  solicit  the  temporary  release  of  all  their  people,  that 
they  may  offer  sacrifice  to  their  God.  The  haughty 
monarch  not  only  rejects  their  demand,  but  sternly 
rebukes  the  presumptuous  interference  of  these  self- 
constituted  leaders.  The  labors  of  the  slaves  are  re- 
doubled ;  they  are  commanded  not  merely  to  finish  the 
same  portion  of  work  in  the  brick-field,  but  to  provide 
themselves  with   straw  ;^   they  are   treated  with  still 

^  Shaw  speaks  of  straw  being  used  in  the  bricks  of  some  buildings  in  th« 
oeighbM-hood  of  the  Py  amids.    Mr.  Lane  conlirms  this. 
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greater  inhumanity,  and  severely  chastised  because 
they  cannot  accompHsh  the  impracticable  orders  of  their 
taskmasters.  The  wretched  people  charge  the  aggra- 
vation of  their  miseries  on  Moses  and  Aaron,  whose 
influence,  instead  of  increasing,  rapidly  declines,  and 
gives  place  to  aversion  and  bitter  reproaches.  Yet  the 
deliverers  neither  lose  their  courage,  nor  depart  from 
their  lofty  assurance  of  success.  The  God  of  their 
fathers   assumes   that   ineffable   name,    JEHOVAH  ^ 


1  "  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  by  the  name  of 
God  Almighty  (El  Shaddai),  but  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  (Exodus  vi.  3.)  According  to  the  plain  and  distinct  words  of 
this  text,  the  holy  name  Jehovah  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  It  is  introduced  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  new  revelation. 
For  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  appellation,  see  Gesenius  in  voce,  with 
the  authors  cited,  and  Dr.  Pusey  on  Hosea  xii.  6.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Jahve,  rather  than  Jehovah,  is  nearer  to  the  correct  sound.  Ewald 
constantly  so  spells  it.  The  full  signification  of  the  word  appears  to  imply 
self-existence  and  unchangeableness.  I  AM  expresses  self-existence;  He 
who  alone  IS.  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  expresses  His  unchangeableness,  the 
necessary  attribute  of  the  Self-existent,  who,  since  He  IS,  ever  IS,  all  which 
lie  y<S  (Pusey).  "  Et  sane  si  quis  sine  praejudicio  Mosis  sententias  perpen- 
dere  velit,  clare  inveniet,  ejus  de  Deo  opinionem  fuisse,  quod  semper  extitit, 
existit,  et  semper  existet,  et  hac  de  causa  ipsum  vocat  Jehova  nomine,  quod 
Hebraic^  haec  tria  tempora  existendi  exprimit."  Spinosa,  Tract.  Theolog. 
Polit.  c.  i. ;  Opera,  i.  p.  183. 

Was  then  this  sublime  conception  of  the  Godhead  firet  made  to  dawn  on 
the  mind  of  Moses?  Was  it  an  advance  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
Patriarchs?  Spinosa,  with  his  peculiar  acuteness,  endeavors  to  show  the 
less  perfect  and  exalted  notions  of  Abraham.  But  if  the  name  was  as  yet 
unuttered,  the  conception  unknown,  —  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  distinct, 
and  iterated,  and  solemn  asseveration  cannot  be  explained  away,  —  h-^w 
comes  it  that  the  name  occurs  in  earlier  passages  of  the  book  of  Genesij  ? 
It  is  found  in  Gen.  ii.  5;  it  is  even  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Abiaham  (Gen. 
xiv.  23).  An  interminable,  it  appears  to  me  as  yet  unreconciled,  contro- 
versy has  arisen  on  this  point.  A  brief  but  full  summary  of  this  may  oe 
found  in  RosenmuUer's  note  in  loco.  My  conclusion  is  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  sacred  books  should  have  thrown 
back  by  an  anachronism  the  use  of  an  appellation,  at  their  time  of  writing 
in  familiar  use,  to  an  earlier  period,  than  that  an  asseveration  so  distinct 
and  emphatic  should  be  without  significance,  or  submit  to  be  eluded  or  ex- 
plained away. 

Uow  far  is  it  possible  (I  throw  out  the  notion  with  the  utmost  diffidence, 
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(the  Self-existent  and  Unchangeable),  which  the  Jews 
dare  not  pronounce.  That  release  which  they  cannot 
obtain  by  the  fair  means  of  persuasion,  Moses  and 
Aaron  assert  that  they  will  extort  by  force  from  the 
reluctant  king.  Again  they  appear  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, having  announced,  it  should  seem,  their  preten- 
sions to  miraculous  powers.  And  now  commenced  a 
contest,  unequal  it  would  at  first  appear,  between  two 
men  of  an  enslaved  people,  and  the  whole  skill,  knowl- 
edge, or  artifice  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  whose 
sacred  authority  was  universally  acknowledged ;  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the?  secrets  of  nature 
extensive  ;  their  reputation  for  magical  powers  firmly 
estabhshed  with  the  vulgar.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal opponents  of  Moses,  Jannes  and  Jambres,  are 
reported  by  St.  Paul  from  Jewish  traditions  ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  Pliny  and  Apuleius  the  names  of  Moses 
and  Jannes  are  recorded  as  celebrated  proficients  in 
magical  arts.^ 

The  contest  began  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  which  was  instantaneously 
transformed  into  a  serpent.  The  magicians  performed 
the  same  feat.  The  dexterous  tricks  which  the  Eastern 
and  African  jugglers  play  with  serpents  will  easily  ac- 
count for  this  without  any  supernatural  assistance.  It 
might  be  done,  either  by  adroitly  substituting  the  ser- 

nnd  have  neither  leisure  nor  patience,  nor  perhaps  knowledge,  to  follow  it 
out)  that  the  sanctity  in  which  the  Ineffable  name  was  held  (and  the  third 
commandment  shows  the  antiquity  of  that  awful  veneration)  may  have 
given  cause  for  some  part  at  least  of  this  confusion  ?  Timid  or  supersti- 
tious copyists,  readers  of  passages  of  the  Law  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  passages  were  publicly  read  from  early  times),  may,  on  the  one  hand  to 
give  more  solemn  force,  on  the  other  to  avoid  being  betrayed  into  bold 
profanation,  here  from  timidity,  there  from  zeal,  have  substituted  one  name 
for  another. 

1  Apuleii  Apolog.;  Pliny,  N.  H.,  xxx.  i. 
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pent  for  the  rod,  or  by  causing  the  serpent  to  assume 
a  stiff  appearance,  Hke  a  rod  or  staff,  which  being  cast 
down  on  the  ground  might  become  again  phant  and 
animated.  But  Aaron's  serpent  swallowed  up  the  rest, 
—  a  circumstance,  however  extraordinary,  yet  not 
likely  to  work  conviction  upon  a  people  familiar  with 
such  feats,  which  they  ascribed  to  magic.  Still,  the 
slaves  had  now  assumed  courage,  their  demands  were 
more  peremptory,  their  wonders  more  general  and 
public.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  which  successively 
afflicted  the  priesthood,  the  king,  and  almost  every 
deity  honored  in  their  comprehensive  pantheon,  — 
which  infected  every  element,  and  rose  in  terrific  gra- 
dation, one  above  the  other,  now  began.  Pharaoh  was 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  sacred  river,  the  great 
object  of  Egyptian  adoration,  not  improbably  in  the 
performance  of  some  ceremonial  ablution,  or  making 
an  offering  to  the  native  deity  of  the  land.  The  leaders 
of  the  Israelites  approached,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  renewed  their  demand  for 
freedom.  It  was  rejected ;  and  at  once  the  holy  river, 
with  all  the  waters  of  the  land,  were  turned  to  blood. 
The  fish,  many  of  which  were  objects  of  divine  wor- 
ship, perished.  But  the  priesthood  were  not  yet 
baffled.  The  Egyptians  having  dug  for  fi-esh  and  pure 
water,  in  some  of  these  artificial  tanks  or  reservoirs, 
the  magicians  contrived  to  effect  a  similar  change.  As 
their  holy  abhorrence  of  blood  would  probably  prevent 
them  from  discharging  so  impure  a  fluid  into  the  new 
reservoirs,  they  might,  without  great  difficulty,  produce 
the  appearance  by  some  secret  and  chemical  means. 
The  waters  of  the  Nile,  it  is  well  known,  about  their 
period  of  increase,  usually  assume  a  red  tinge,  either 
from  the  color  of  the  Ethiopian  soil,  which  is  washed 
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down,  or  from  a  number  of  insects  of  that  color.^ 
Writers,  who  endeavor  to  account  for  these  miracles 
by  natural  means,  suppose  that  Moses  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  periodical  change  to  terrify  the  supersti- 
tious Egyptians.^  Yet,  that  Moses  should  place  any 
reliance  on,  or  the  Egyptians  feel  the  least  apprehen- 
sion at,  an  ordinary  occurrence,  which  took  place  e very- 
year,  seems  little  less  incredible  than  the  miracle  itself. 
For  seven  days  the  god  of  the  river  was  thus  rebuked 
before  the  God  of  the  stranger:  instead  of  the  soft 
and  delicious  water,  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  pecu- 

1  Compare  on  the  Color  of  the  Nile,  Kenrick,  1.  p.  87. 

2  Jacob  Bryant  long  ago  wrote  a  book  to  show  how  the  history  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  is  true  to  the  natural  peculiarities,  the  usages,  and  habits 
of  the  Egyptian  people;  but  in  his  day  Egypt  was  comparatively  unknown 
Baron  Bunsen  has  a  very  ingenious  passage  in  his  Bibelwerk,  ix.  128  et 
teq.,  to  himself  no  doubt  highly  satisfactory.  I  must  warn  the  reader  that 
Bunsen  gets  rid  of  all  miracle,  or  rather  transplants  the  miraculous  into  the 
God-inspired  mind  of  Moses.  "Das  Mirakel  verschwindet  durch  den 
richtig  verstandenen  Buchstaben,  das  Wunder  selbst,  die  Macht  des  gott- 
erf  iillten  Geistes  tritt  leuchteiid  hervor."  The  first  plague,  the  changing 
the  water  into  blood,  took  place  (Bunsen  fixes  his  dates  without  the  least 
hesitation)  from  about  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  June,  1321  B.C.  The  red 
color  of  the  Nile,  which  succeeds  to  the  green  and  stagnant  state  when  the 
waters  are  corrupt,  and  produce  stench  and  worms,  and  kill  the  fish,  lasts 
about  90  days.  The  Arabs  call  the  Nile  then  the  Red  water.  Hence  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  able  to  work  this  wonder  as  well  as  Moses.  (But  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  wonder  at  all  out  of  a  phenomenon  of  annual 
occurrence,  and  familiar  to  Jew  as  well  as  Egyptian,  still  remains.)  The 
frogs  (end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September)  swarm  after  the  ebb  of 
the  inundation.  The  flies  (mosquitoes)  appear  in  October,  followed  by 
what  in  our  version  is  translated  lice.  The  fifth  plague,  the  murrain  among 
the  cattle,  is  not  uncommon  in  March.  Bunsen  puts  it  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  1320  b.  c.  In  February  also  the  eruptive  disease  among 
men,  called  in  our  version  the  boils  and  blotches.  In  February,  too  (at  the 
end),  was  the  hail-storm;  at  this  time  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  the  flax 
boiled,  the  wheat  and  rye  were  not  grown  up.  Locusts  are  not  uncommon 
(according  to  Lepsius  and  others)  at  the  beginning  of  March;  they  were 
swept  into  the  sea  by  a  west-wind.  The  west- wind  is  not  a  periodical 
wind,  but  the  south  (the  Khamsin),  blowing  in  March,  is,  and  produces 
eftects  like  the  darkness.  The  plague  which  slew  the  first-born  is  placed  a 
few  days  before  the  spring  full-moon,  about  April  10.  I  insert  this  as  a 
curious  adaptation  of  the  whole  history  to  the  course  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
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liarly  grateful  to  the  taste,  the  fetid  stream  ran  with 
that  of  which  the  Egyptians  had  tlie  greatest  abhor- 
rence. To  shed,  or  even  to  behold  blood,  was  repug- 
nant to  all  their  feelings  and  prejudices.  Still  tlie  king 
was  inflexible,  and  from  tlie  sacred  stream  was  derived 
the  second  plague.  The  whole  land  was  suddenly 
covered  with  frogs.  The  houses,  the  chambers,  even 
the  places  where  they  prepared  their  food,  swarmed 
with  these  loathsome  reptiles.  It  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sible that  the  corrupted  waters  might  quicken  the  birth 
of  these  creatures,  the  spawn  of  which  abounded  in  all 
the  marshy  and  irrigated  districts.  Hence  the  priests 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  forth  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  sudden  cessation  of  tliis 
mischief  at  the  prayer  of  Moses  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
traordinary part  of  this  transaction,  —  in  one  day  all 
the  frogs,  except  those  in  the  river,  were  destroyed. 
So  far  the  contest  had  been  maintained  without  mani- 
fest advantage  on  either  side.  But  the  next  plague 
reduced  the  antagonists  of  Moses  to  a  more  difficult 
predicament.  With  the  priesthood  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  was  inseparable  from  their  sanctity.  These 
Brahmins  of  Egypt  —  so  fastidiously  abhorrent  of  ev 
ery  kind  of  personal  impurity  that  they  shaved  every 
part  which  might  possibly  harbor  vermin,^  practised 
ablutions  four  times  a  day,  and  wore  no  garments 
but  of  the  finest  linen,  because  woollen  might  conceal 
either  filth  or  insects  —  heard  with  the  greatest  horror 
that  the  dirt  had  been  changed  into  hce,  and  that  tlds 
same  vermin,  thus  called  into  existence,  was  spreading 
over  the  whole  country.  After  a  vain  attempt,  not- 
withstanding their  prejudices,  to  imitate  their  opponent, 
they  withdrew  for  the  present  from  the  contest.  But 
the  pride  of  the  king  was  not  yet  broken,  and  the 

1  Herodotus  ii.  37. 
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plagues  followed  in  rapid  and  dreadful  succession. 
Swarms  of  flies,  or  rather  mosquitoes,  in  unusual  num- 
bers, covered  the  whole  land  :  by  the  intercession  of 
Moses  they  were  dispersed.  Next,  all  the  cattle,  of 
every  description,  were  smitten  with  a  destructive 
murrain,  all  but  those  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  ex- 
empt from  this,  as  from  the  former  calamity.  This  last 
blow  might  seem  to  strike  not  merely  at  the  wealth, 
but  at  an  important  part  of  the  religion  of  Egypt  — 
their  animal  worship.  The  goat  worshipped  at  Men- 
des,  the  ram  at  Thebes,  the  more  general  deity,  the 
bull  Apis,  were  perhaps  involved  in  the  universal  de- 
struction. Still  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  the 
plague  seems  to  have  fallen  only  on  the  animals  which 
were  in  the  open  pastures ;  it  is  clear  that  the  war- 
horses  escaped.  If  this  plague  reached  the  deities,  the 
next  was  aimed  at  the  sacred  persons  of  the  priesthood, 
no  less  than  at  the  meaner  people.  Moses  took  the 
ashes  of  the  frirnace,  perhaps  the  brick-kiln  in  which 
the  wretched  slaves  were  laboring,  cast  them  into  the 
air,  and  where  they  fell,  the  skin  broke  out  in  boils. 
The  magicians,  in  terror  and  bodily  anguish,  fled  away. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  passage  from 
Plutarch  without  observing  so  remarkable  a  coincidenf^e 
between  the  significant  action  of  Moses  and  the  Egyp- 
tian rite,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  some  allusion  was 
intended :  —  "In  the  city  of  Eilithuia,"  as  Manetho  re- 
lates, calling  them  Typhonian  (as  sacrificed  to  Typhon), 
"  they  burned  men  ahve,  and,  winnowing  their  ashes, 
scattered  them  in  the  air  and  dispersed  them."  The 
usual  objects  of  these  sacrifices  were  people  with  red 
hair,  doubtless  their  old  enemies  the  shepherds.  Had 
any  of  the  Israelites  suffered  in  these  horrid  furnaces, 
it  would  add  singular  force  and  justice  to  the  pmiish- 
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li-ent  inflicted  on  the  priests  and  people.  It  would  thus 
have  been  from  the  ashes  of  their  own  victims  that 
tlieir  skins  were  burning  with  insufferable  agony,  and 
breaking  out  into  loathsome  disease.  The  next  plague, 
though  in  most  tropical  climates  it  would  have  been  an 
ordinary  occurrence,  in  Egypt  was  an  event  as  unusual 
as  alarming.  All  ancient  and  modern  writers  agree, 
that  rain,  though  by  no  means  unknown,  falls  but 
seldom  in  that  country.^  It  appears  to  be  rather  less 
uncommon  now  than  formerly.  According  to  Herod- 
otus it  rained  once  at  Thebes,  and  the  circumstance 
excited  general  apprehension.  "There,  at  present," 
says  Belzoni,  "  two  or  three  days  of  moderate  rain 
generally  occur  during  the  winter.*'  But  lower  down, 
in  the  part  of  the  valley  where  these  events  took  place, 
it  is  still  an  uncommon,  though  not  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon.  Hasselquist  speaks  of  rain  at  Alexandria, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Delta :  Pococke  saw  even 
hail  at  Faiume.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  Nile,  with 
its  periodical  overflow  and  constant  exhalations,  supplies 
the  want  of  the  cool  and  refreshing  shower.  Now, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Moses,  a  tremendous 
tempest  burst  over  the  country.  Thunder  and  hail,  and 
fire  mingled  with  the  hail,  "  that  ran  upon  the  ground," 
rent  the  branches  from  the  trees,  and  laid  prostrate  the 
whole  harvest.  From  the  cultivation  of  flax,  Eg}q)t 
possessed  the  great  linen  manufacture  of  the  ancient 
world ;  on  the  barley  the  common  people  depended  for 
their  usual  drink,  the  rich  soil  of  Egypt  in  general 
being  unfit  for  the  \dne.^     Both  these  crops  were  totally 

1  On  rain  in  Egypt  consult  the  full  and  conclusive  note  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  p.  17. 

2  Though  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  as  appears 
from  the  sculptures  and  paintings,  in  which  is  seen  the  whole  process  of 
wine-making,  from  the  crushing  of  the  grapes  to  its  storing  up  in  large 

vol..  I  9 
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destroyed.  The  rye  and  the  wheat,  heiiig  later,  escaped. 
This  tempest  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  at  tlie 
beginning  of  March.  By  this  time  the  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy of  the  king  began  to  fail ;  on  the  dehverance  of 
the  country  from  this  dreadful  visitation,  he  engaged 
to  release  the  bondsmen.  At  the  word  of  Moses  the 
storm  ceased.  Still,  to  deprive  the  whole  land  of  so 
valuable  a  body  of  slaves  seemed  too  great  a  sacrifice 
to  the  policy,  and  too  humihating  a  concession  to  the 
pride,  of  the  monai'ch.  To  complete  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  the  corn-lands  were  next  laid  waste  by 
other  means  of  destruction.  The  situation  of  Egypt 
usually  secures  the  country  from  that  worst  enemy  to 
the  fertility  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  the  locusts.  As 
these  insects  fly  in  general  from  east  to  west,  and  cannot 
remain  on  the  wing  for  any  length  of  time,  the  width  of 
the  Red  Sea  presents  a  secure  barrier  to  their  invasions. 
Their  dreadftil  ravage  is  scarcely  exaggerated  by  the 
strong  images  of  the  prophets,  particularly  the  subhme 
description  in  Joel.  Where  they  alight,  all  vegetation 
at  once  disappears;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  leaf 
escapes  them ;  the  soil  seems  as  if  it  were  burnt  up  by 
fire  ;  they  obscure  the  sun  as  with  a  cloud ;  they  cover 
sometimes  a  space  of  nine  miles,  and  thus  they  marcli 
on  in  their  regular  files  till  "  the  land  which  was  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  behind  them  is  a  desolate 
wilderness^  Such  was  the  next  visitation  which  came 
to  glean  the  few  remaining  signs  of  the  accustometl 
abundance  of  Egypt,  spared  by  the  tempest.     A  strong 

jars,  and  its  drinking  in  the  banquet;  though  wine  was  in  constant  use  as 
a  luxury,  yet  Egypt  could  hardly  be  described,  like  Palestine,  as  a  land 
of  vineyards.  The  Mareoticon  at  a  later  period  was  a  choice  wine.  See 
Hamilton,  Egyptiaca,  p.  165,  note.  For  the  paintings,  Roi^ellini,  ii.  365; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  153;  Taylor,  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.  Wilkinson's  'Thola 
chapter  is  as  amusing  ^8  curious. 
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and  regular  east-wind  brought  the  fatal  cloud  from  the 
Arabian  shore,  or,  according  to  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion, a  south-wind  from  the  regions  of  Abyssinia.  The 
court  now  began  to  murmur  at  the  unbending  spirit  of 
the  king ;  on  the  intimation  of  this  new  calamity,  he 
had  determined  to  come  to  terms.  He  offered  to  permit 
all  the  adults  to  depart,  but  insisted  on  retaining  the 
children,  either  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  the  parents, 
or  in  order  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  slaves  for  the  friture. 
Now  he  was  for  an  instant  inclined  to  yield  this  point ; 
but  when  the  west-wind  had  driven  these  destroying 
ravagers  into  the  sea,  he  recalled  all  his  concessions, 
and  continued  steadfast  in  his  former  resolutions  of  re- 
sistance to  the  utmost.  At  length,  therefore,  their  great 
divinity,  the  Sun,  was  to  be  put  to  shame  before  the 
God  of  the  slave  and  the  stranorer.  For  three  whole 
days,  as  Moses  stretched  his  hand  towards  heaven,  a 
darkness,  described  with  unexampled  force  as  a  dark- 
ness THAT  MIGHT  BE  FELT,  ovcrsprcad  the  land ;  not 
merely  was  the  sun  unable  to  penetrate  the  gloom  and 
enhghten  his  favored  land,  but  they  could  distinguish 
nothing,  and  were  constrained  to  sit  in  awe-struck 
inactivity.  The  king  would  now  gladly  consent  to  the 
departure  of  the  whole  race,  children  as  well  as  grown- 
up men ;  yet,  as  all  the  latter  plagues,  the  flies,  the 
murmin,  the  hail,  the  locusts,  the  darkness  had  sjiared 
the  land  of  Goshen,  the  cattle  of  that  district,  in  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  country,  was  invaluable;  he 
demands  that  these  should  be  surrendered  as  the  price 
of  freedom.  "  Our  cattle,  also,  shall  go  with  us,  not  a 
hoof  shall  be  left  behind,'*  replies  his  inexorable  antag- 
onist. Thus,  then,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt  had 
been  laid  waste  by  successive  calamities ;  the  cruelty 
of  the  oppressors  had  been  dreadfully  avenged ;  all 
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classes  had  suffered  in  the  undiscriminating  desolation. 
Tlieir  pride  had  been  humbled ;  their  most  sacred 
prejudices  wounded ;  the  Nile  had  been  contaminated  ; 
their  dwellings  polluted  by  loathsome  reptiles ;  their 
cleanly  persons  defiled  by  vermin ;  their  pure  air  had 
swarmed  with  troublesome  insects ;  their  cattle  had 
perished  by  a  dreadful  malady;  their  bodies  broken 
out  with  a  filthy  disease  ;  their  early  harvest  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  hail,  the  later  by  the  locusts  ;  an  awful 
darkness  had  enveloped  them  for  three  days,  but  still 
the  deliverance  was  to  be  extorted  by  a  calamity  more 
dreadful  than  all  these.  The  Israelites  will  not  depart 
poor  and  empty-handed  ;  they  will  receive  some  com- 
pensation for  their  years  of  hard  and  cruel  servitude  ; 
they  levy  on  their  awe-struck  masters  contributions  in 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels.^  Some,  especially  later  writers, 
have  supposed  that  they  exacted  these  gifts  by  main 
force,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Undoubtedly, 
though  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Egyptian  horsemen  and  chariots  which 
pursued  them  in  the  desert,  they  fight  with  the  Amalek- 
ites,  and  afterwards  arrive  an  armed  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan.  Josephus  accounts  for  this,  but  not 
quite  satisfactorily,  by  supposing  that  they  got  possession 
of  the  arms  of  the  Egyptians,  washed  ashore  after 
their  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  general  awe 
and  confusion  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  facihty  with 
which  the  Israelites  collected  these  treasures.  Tlie 
slaves  had  become  objects  of  superstitious  terror ;  to 
propitiate  them  with  gifts  was  natural,  and  their  leader 
authorized  their  reception  of  all  presents  which  might 

1  Wisdom  rendered  lo  the  righteous  a  rewav'  for  their  labors.    Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  x.  17. 
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thus  be  offered.^  The  night  drew  on,  the  last  night 
of  servitude  to  the  people  of  Israel,  a  night  of  unprece- 
dented horror  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Eg^-pt.  The 
Hebrews  were  employed  in  celebrating  that  remarkable 
rite,  which  they  have  observed  for  ages  down  to  the 
present  day.^  The  Passover,  the  memorial  that  God 
passed  over  them  when  he  destroyed  the  first-bom  of 
all  Egypt,  has  been  kept  under  this  significant  name, 
and  still  is  kept  as  the  memorial  of  their  deHverance 
from  Egypt  by  every  faithful  descendant  of  Abraham. 
Each  family  was  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  without  blemish, 
to  anoint  their  door-posts  and  the  lintels  of  their  houses 
with  its  blood,  and  to  feast  upon  the  remainder.  The 
sacrifice  was  over,  the  feast  concluded,  when  that  dread- 
ful event  took  place,  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
profanation  to  relate  except  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
annalist:  ''And  it  came  to  pass^  that  at  midnight  the 
Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  from 
the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  the  throne^  unto  the 
first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon^  and  all 
the  first-born  of  the  cattle.  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the 
nighty  he  and  all  his  servants^  and  all  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt^  for  there  was  not  a 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.^^  The  horrors  of 
this  night  may  be  better  conceived,  when  we  call  to 

1  Compare  the  very  curious  account  of  all  these  prodigies  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  (ch.  xvii.)  The  Wisdom  was  no  doubt  written  in  Egypt:  it  is 
therefore  a  record  of  the  belief  and  of  the  assertion  of  the  belief  put  for- 
ward in  later  days  in  Egypt. 

2  Epiphanius  describes  a  curious  Egyptian  custom  in  some  respects 
similar: — tv  r^  Kaipij  dre  rd  Ildaxa  iyevero  kKsiae  {apx^  ^c  avnj  yiveTai 
Tov  ^apog  OTE  T]  TTpunj  ioTj/iepid)  Ik  fuXTEtog  "Kafi^dvovoL  irdvTeg  'Aiyvimox. 
Koi  xp'iovai  (i£V  TO,  irpo^ara,  xp'tovai  6e  rd  6iv6pa,  to^  avKog  Kal  tu  oA- 
Xa  tprifiiiovTeg  koI  IsyovTSi,  bri  rd  nvp  kv  ravrij  rij  ^(iipa  KaTeiftXe^e 
note  T7)v  6iKov/j£vi]v  rd  de  axrjfia  rdv  aifiaro^  rd  TTvpundv  dXe^nypm 
ijTi  r^j  Toaayrjiq  ~7rjy'riq  koL  ToiavrrjC-     Hoeres.  xix.  p.  39. 
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mind  that  the  Egyptians  were  noted  for  the  wild  and 
frantic  waihngs  with  which  they  lamented  their  dead. 
Screaming  women  rush  ahout  with  dishevelled  hair, 
troops  of  people  assemble  in  tumultuous  commiseration 
around  the  house  where  a  single  corpse  is  laid  out ;  — 
and  now  every  house  and  every  family  had  its  victim. 
Hebrew  tradition  has  increased  the  horror  of  the  calam 
ity,  asserting  that  the  temples  were  shaken,  the  idols 
overthrown,  the  sacred  animals,  chosen  as  the  first- 
bom,  involved  in  the  universal  destruction.^  While 
every  household  of  Egypt  was  occupied  in  its  share  of 
the  general  calamity,  the  people  of  Israel,  probably 
drawn  together  during  the  suspension  of  all  labor, 
caused  by  the  former  calamities,  or  assembled  in  Goshen 
to  celebrate  the  new  national  festival ;  already  organ- 
ized by  a  sort  of  discipline  among  the  separate  tribes ; 
with  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  sufficient  provisions 
for  an  immediate  supply,  and  with  the  booty  they  had 
extorted  from  their  masters,  stood  prepared,  as  one  man, 
for  the  signal  of  departure.  During  the  night,  the 
permission,  or  rather  entreaty,  that  they  would  instantly 
evacuate  the  country,  arrived,  yet  no  one  stirred  before 
the  morning,  perhaps  apprehensive  lest  the  slaughter 
should  be  attributed  to  them,  or  in  religious  fear  of 
encountering  the  angel  of  destruction.  The  Egyptians 
became  only  anxious  to  accelerate  their  departure  ;  and 
thus  the  Hebrew  people  set  forth  to  seek  a  land  of 
freedom,  bearing  with  them  the  bones  of  their  great 
ancestor,  Joseph.  Their  numbers,  not  reckoning  the 
strangers  who  followed  them,  most  of  whom  probably 

1  "  Illud  Hebraei  autumant,  quod  nocte  quk  egressus  est  populus,  omnia 
in  iEgypto  Templa  destructa  sunt  sive  motu  terrae  sive  ictu  fulminis." 
Hieronym  ad  Fabiolam.  This  is  probably  from  Artapanus,  who  says 
that  many  houses  fell,  kcu  vauv  Tovg  vcksLGTOvg.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel. 
•X.  17,  p.  436.     The  shepherds  in  Maiietho  are  said  KaruaKaipai.  rd  hfhi 
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fell  off  during  the  march,  amounted  to  600,000  adult 
males,  which,  according  to  the  usual  calculations,  would 
give  the  total  sum  of  the  people  at  2,500,000,  or 
8,000,000.1  From  the  point  of  reunion,  at  which  the 
several  bodies  had  collected,  Rameses,  on  the  borders 
or  within  the  district  of  Goshen,  the  borders  of  Canaan 
might  have  been  reached,  even  by  so  great  a  multitude, 
in  a  few  weeks.  Two  routes  led  to  Canaan  :  one 
northward,  near  the  sea,  but  this  was  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  a  very  warlike  people,  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  yet  sufficiently  disciplined  to  contest  their 
passage. 2  The  other  passed  immediately  round  the 
head  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  coming 
upon  part  of  the  modem  track  of  the  caravans  from 
Cairo  to  Suez.  Their  first  march  was  to  Succoth, 
originally  a  place  of  tents,  and  which  probably  after- 
wards grew  up  into  a  village.  Josephus  considers  it 
the  same  with  Latopolis.  From  Succoth  they  advanced 
to  Etham,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  castle  or  small 
town  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  Jablonski 
derived  with  great  probability  from  an  Egyptian  word 
signifying  the  termination  of  the  sea.  Here  they  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert ;  should  they  once  advance 
to  any  distance  in  that  sandy  and  barren  region,  they 
were  safe  from  pursuit ;  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  or  even 
the  horsemen,  would  scarcely  follow  them  far  on  a 
track  only  suited  for  the  camel,  and  where  the  want  of 
water,  the  fountains  being  already  drained  by  the  flying 
enemy,  would  effectually  delay  the  advance  of  a  large 
army.  On  a  sudden  the  march  of  the  Israelites  is 
altered ;  instead  of  pressing  rapidly  onwards,  keeping 

1  The  question  of  the  numbers  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  note. 

2  Exodus  xiii.  17.  "  God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  Hand  of 
the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near,  for  God  said,  Lest  peradventiire 
the  people  repent  when  thev  see  war.  and  thoy  roturn  to  Egvpt." 
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the  s(;a  on  their  right  hand,  and  so  heading  tlie  gulf, 
tliey  strike  to  the  south,  with  the  sea  on  their  left,  and 
dehberately  encamp  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore, 
at  a  place  called  Pi-hahiroth,^  explained  by  some,  the 
mouth  or  opening  into  the  mountains.  This,  however, 
as  well  as  much  more  learned  etymology,  by  which  the 
site  of  Migdol  and  Baalzephon,  as  well  as  Pi-hahiroth, 
has  been  fixed,  must  be  considered  very  uncertain.  The 
king,  recovered  from  his  panic,  and  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  Israelites  had  no  thoughts  of  return, 
determined  on  pursuit ;  intelligence  of  this  false  move- 
ment, or  at  least  of  this  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Israehtes,  encouraged  his  hopes  of  vengeance. 
The  great  caste  of  the  warriors,  the  second  in  dignity, 
were  regularly  quartered  in  certain  cities  on  the  differ- 
ent frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  a  considerable 
force  could  be  mustered  on  any  emergency.  With 
great  rapidity  he  drew  together  600  war  chariots,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  with  their  frill  equipment  of 
officers.  In  the  utmost  dismay  the  Israehtes  beheld 
the  plain  beliind  them  glittering  with  the  hostile  array ; 
before  them  lay  the  sea ;  on  the  right,  impracticable 
passes.  Resistance  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  their 
thoughts ;  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  military  dis- 
cipline, perhaps  unarmed,  and  encumbered  with  their 
famihes,  and  their  flocks  and  herds.  Because  there  were 
no  graves  in  Egypt^  they  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness 
of  their  despair,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the 
wilderness  f  Their  leader  alone  preserved  his  calmness 
and  self-possession,  and  an  unexpected  incident  gave 
temporary  relief  to  their  apprehensions.     A  remark- 

1  Tliis  seems  to  be  implied  in  Exodus  xiv.  2:  "  Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  thej^  turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea." 
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able  pillar,  of  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  had 
preceded  their  march  ;  ^  it  now  suddenly  shifts  its  posi- 
tion, and  stations  itself  in  the  rear  so  as  to  conceal  theii* 
movements  from  the  enemy,  showing  the  dark  side  to 
them,  while  the  bright  one  gave  light  to  the  Hebrew 
camp.  But  this  could  not  avail  them  long  ;  they  could 
hear,  at  still  diminishing  distance,  the  noise  of  the 
advancing  chariots,  and  the  cries  of  vengeance  from  the 
infuriated  Egyptians.  On  a  sudden  Moses  advances 
towards  the  sea,  extends  his  rod,  and  a  violent  wind 
from  the  east  begins  to  blow.  The  waters  recede  on 
both  sides,  a  way  appears ;  at  nightfall,  probably  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  caravan  begins  to  defile  along  this 
awful  pass.  The  wind  continued  in  the  same  quarter 
all  the  night ;  but  immediately  they  had  passed  over, 
and  while  the  Egyptians,  madly  plunging  afler  them, 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  the  wind  as  sud- 
denly fell,  the  waters  rushed  back  into  their  bed,  the 
heavy  chariot-wheels  of  the  pursuers  sank  into  the 
3and,  broke  and  overthrew  the  chariots,  and  in  tills 
state  of  confusion  the  sea  swept  over  the  whole  host, 
and  overwhelmed  the  king  and  all  the  flower  of  the 
Egyptian  army. 

Such  is  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  which 
writers  of  all  ages  have  examined,  and,  according  to 
the  bias  of  their  minds,  have  acknowledged  or  denied 
the  miraculous  agency,  increased  or  diminished  its  ex- 
tent.  At  an  early  period,  historians  (particularly  in 
Egypt)  hostile  to  the  Jews,  asserted  that  Moses,  well 

1  Xenophon  in  his  Lacedaemonian  Republic  speaks  of  a  fire-beacon  which 
preceded  the  array.  Border.  On  the  same  usage  in  the  army  of  Alexan- 
der, see  Q.  Curtius,  v.  2,  also  iii.  3.  Compare,  too,  Pitt's  Religion  and 
Customs  of  the  Mahometans.  Extract  from  Seetzen,  Zachs  Monatliche 
Schrift,  XX.  242;  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.,  i.  235;  all  in  Rosenmiiller,  A. 
n.  N.  Morgenland,  ii.  7;  see  also  Ewald's  explanation,  G.  V.  T..  ii.  p.  165. 
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acquainted  with  the  tides  of  the  Red  Sea,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  ebb,  and  passed  over  his  army,  while  the 
incautious  Egyptians,  attempting  to  follow,  were  sur- 
prised by  the  flood,  and  perished.  Yet,  after  every 
concession,  it  seems  quite  evident  that,  without  one 
particular  wind,  the  ebb-tide,  even  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel,  could  not  be  kept  back  long 
enough  to  allow  a  number  of  people  to  cross  in  safety. 
We  have,  then,  the  alternative  of  supposing,  that  a 
man  of  the  consummate  prudence  and  sagacity,  and 
the  local  knowledge,  attributed  to  Moses,  altered,  sus- 
pended, or  at  least  did  not  hasten  his  march,  and  thus 
deliberately  involved  the  people,  whom  he  had  rescued 
at  so  much  pains  and  risk,  in  the  danger  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  enemy,  led  back  as  slaves,  or  massacred, 
on  the  chance  that  an  unusually  strong  wind  would 
blow  at  a  particular  hour,  for  a  given  time,  so  as  to 
keep  back  the  flood,  then  die  away,  and  allow  the  tide 
to  return  at  the  precise  instant  when  the  Egyptians 
were  in  the  middle  of  their  passage. 

Different  opinions,  as  to  the  place  where  the  passage 
was  effected,  have  likewise  been  supported  with  inge- 
nuity and  research.^  The  one  carries  the  Israelites 
nearly  seventy  miles  down  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea,  to  Bedea,  where  it  is  said  that  an  inlet,  now  diy, 
ran  up  a  defile  in  the  mountains  ;  that  in  this  defile, 
the  opening  of  which  was  the  Pi-hahiroth  of  Moses,  and 

1  This  question  has  been  discussed,  I  might  almost  say  exhausted,  in  a 
fei7  pages  by  Mr.  Stanley,  with  local  knowledge  and  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary powers  of  observation.  He  sums  up  the  whole  in  these  emphatic 
words:  '*  In  all  other  points  [he  had  referred  to  Josephxis]  the  words  of  the 
narrative  almost  imperatively  require  the  shallower,  the  narrower,  and  there- 
fore the  more  northern  passage."  I  envy  Mr.  Stanley  his  opportunity  of 
judging  for  himself  in  these  regions,  which  I  am  too  old  to  visit.  I  fully 
concur  in  his  arguments,  the  force  of  which  T  had  anf  icij  ated.  Sep  Stan* 
ley  p.  36,  and  note  p.  67. 
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which  ended  in  this  inlet  of  the  sea,  called,  according 
to  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis,  Clusma,  the  Israel- 
ites were  caught  as  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  cuir 
de-sac.  Here,  however,  the  sea  is  nearly  twelve  miles 
broad,  and  the  time  is  insufficient  to  allow  so  great  a 
multitude  to  pass  over,  particularly  if  they  did  not,  as 
some  Jewish  writers  suppose,  send  their  famihes  and 
cattle  round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  other  hypothesis 
rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Danish  traveller, 
Niebuhr,  who  had  investigated  the  question  on  the 
spot.  He  supposes  that  the  passage  was  effected  near 
the  modern  Suez,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
castle,  called  by  the  Arabians  al  Kolsum,  a  name  ap- 
parently derived  from  the  Greek  Klusma.  Here  Nie- 
buhr himself  forded  the  sea,  which  is  about  two  miles 
across  ;  but  he  asserts  confidently  that  the  channel 
must  formerly  have  been  much  deeper,  and  that  the 
gulf  extended  much  farther  to  the  north,  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  intelligent  Burckhardt  adopts  the  views  of 
Niebuhr.  Here,  besides  that  the  sea  is  so  much  nar- 
rower, the  bottom  is  flat  and  sandy ;  lower  down  it  is 
fiill  of  sharp  coral  rocks,  and  sea-weed  in  such  large 
quantities,  that  the  whole  gulf  is  called  by  a  name,  Al 
Souf^  which  signifies  the  weedy  sea.  Still,  wherever 
the  passage  was  effected,  the  Mosaic  account  cannot, 
by  any  fair  interpretation,  be  made  consistent  with  the 
exclusion  of  preternatural  agency.  Not  to  urge  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  waters  being  a  wall  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  as  if  they  had  stood  up  sheer  and 
abrupt,  and  then  fallen  back  again,  —  the  Israelites 
passed  through  the  sea,  with  deep  water  on  both  sides ; 
and  any  ford  between  two  bodies  of  water  must  have 
been  passable  only  for  a  few  people  at  one  precise  point 
of  time.     All  comparisons,  therefore,  to  marches  like 
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that  of  Alexander,^  cited  by  Josephus  idly,  and  in  his 
worst  spirit  of  compromise,  are  entirely  inapplicable. 
That  bold  general  took  the  opportunity  of  the  receding 
tide  to  conduct  his  army  round  a  bluff  headland  in 
Pamphylia,  called  Climax,  where,  during  high  water, 
there  was  no  beach  between  the  chffs  and  the  sea. 
But  what  would  this,  or  any  other  equally  daring 
measures  in  the  history  of  war,  be  to  the  generalship 
of  Moses,  who  must  thus  have  decoyed  his  enemy  to 
pursue  him  to  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  so  nicely  cal- 
culated the  time,  that  the  lowest  ebb  should  be  exactly 
at  the  hour  of  his  greatest  danger,  while  the  whole  of 
the  pursuing  army  should  be  so  infatuated,  and  so 
ignorant  of  the  tides,  as  to  follow  them  without  any 
apprehension  of  the  returning  flood?  In  this  case 
Moses  would  appear  as  formidable  a  rival  to  the  mili- 
tary fame  of  Alexander  as  to  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

This  great  event  was  not  only  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  it  was  likewise,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  subject  of  their  national  poetry.  But 
none  of  their  later  bards  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled, 
the  hymn  which  Moses,  their  bard,  as  well  as  their 
leader  and  lawgiver,  composed  on  the  instant  of  their 
deliverance,  and  which  was  solemnly  chanted  to  the 
music  of  the  timbrel.  What  is  the  Roman  arch  of 
triumph,  or  the  pillar  crowded  with  sculpture,  com- 
pared, as  a  memorial,  to  the  Hebrew  song  of  victory, 
which,  having  survived  so  many  ages,  is  still  fresh  and 
vivid  as  ever,  and  excites  the  same  emotions  of  awe 
and  piety,  in  every  human  breast  susceptible  of  such 

1  For  Alexander's  march,  see  Arrian,  i.  53;  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  522;  Strabo 
xiv.  2;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Alex.  Compare  Livy,  xxvi.  45;  Plutarcli,  Vit 
LucuUi. 
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feelings,  which  it  did  so  many  ages  past  in  those  of 
the  triumphant  children  of  Israel  ? 

Local  traditions  have  retained  the  remembrance  of 
the  same  memorable  catastrophe,  if  not  with  equal 
accuracy,  with  equal  fidehty.  The  superstitious  Arabs 
still  call  fountains  or  wells  by  the  names  of  Moses  and 
Pharaoh.  The  whole  coast  is  looked  on  with  awe. 
Wherever,  says  Niebuhr,  you  ask  an  Arab  where  the 
Egyptians  were  drowned,  he  points  to  the  part  of  the 
shore  where  you  are  standing.  There  is  one  bay,  how- 
ever, where  in  the  roaring  of  the  waters  they  pretend  to 
hear  the  cries  and  wailings  of  the  ghosts  of  Pharaoh's 
army.  If  these  were  mere  modern  notions,  they  would 
be  of  little  value  ;  but  Diodorus  Siculus  states  as  a  tra- 
dition derived  by  the  Ichthyophagi  (the  people  who  live 
on  fish)  from  their  remote  forefathers,  that  once  an  ex- 
traordinary reflux  took  place,  the  channel  of  the  gulf 
became  dry,  the  green  bottom  appearing,  an; I  ihe 
whole  body  of  water  rolling  away  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. After  the  dry  land  in  the  deepest  part  had  been 
seen,  an  extraordinary  flood-tide  came  in,  and  restored 
the  whole  channel  to  its  former  state. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  Exodus,  or  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  was  un- 
doubtedly preserved  in  the  Egyptian  records,  and  from 
thence  was  derived  the  strange  and  disfigured  story 
which  we  read  in  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Justin,  and  Taci- 
tus. Unfortunately,  the  ancient  enmity  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  people  was  kept  alive  by  the 
civil,  religious,  and  literary  dissensions  and  jealousies 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Alexandria.  Jo- 
sephus,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,  has  extracted  the 
contradictory  accounts  of  his  ancestors,  from  three 
Egyptian   historians,  Manetho,  ChaBremon,  and  Lysi- 
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machus.  In  each  of  these  there  is  the  same  attempt 
to  identify  or  connect  the  Jews  with  the  earher  shep- 
herd-kings, the  objects  of  pecuhar  detestation  to  the 
Egyptian  people.  So  much  is  their  history  interwoven, 
that  some  learned  writers,  doubtless  Josephus  himself, 
considered  the  whole  account  of  the  fierce  and  con- 
quering shepherds  a  fable,  built  on  the  history  of  the 
Israelites.  He  states,  though  in  somewhat  ambiguous 
terms,  that  in  another  copy  of  Manetho  the  word 
Hyksos,  usually  translated  shepherd -kings,  was  also 
rendered  shepherd-captives.  Yet  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments seem  conclusively  to  prove  the  existence  of  this 
distinct  and  savage  race  of  conquerors.  In  other  points 
the  Egyptian  accounts  are  equally  contradictory  ;  they 
confound  or  associate  together  at  one  time  Osarsiph 
(Joseph)  and  Moses.  All  agree  in  describing  the 
Jews  as  a  people  of  lepers,  — a  disease  to  which,  not- 
withstanding the  indignation  of  Josephus,  they  were 
in  all  likelihood  very  subject.  The  wise  precautions 
of  the  Lawgiver  against  the  malady  prove  its  preva- 
lence. Quarantine  laws  are  only  strictly  enforced 
where  there  is  great  danger  of  the  plague. 

There  are  other  points  of  Jewish  history  where 
their  ignorance  or  misrepresentation  is  unquestionable. 
They  ascribe  to  Moses,  or  even  to  the  earlier  shep- 
herds, the  foundation  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple. 
The  testimony  of  the  Jews,  unsuspicious  at  least  on 
this  point,  shows  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of 
Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  David,  and  that  down  to 
that  period  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  hill-fort  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites.  In  short,  the  whole 
history  betrays  the  controversialist  of  a  much  later 
period,  working  on  materials  so  obscure  and  imperfect, 
as  easily  to  be   disfigured  and  distorted  by  national 
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animosity.  Still  these  traditions  are  not  without  their 
value :  they  confirm  the  plain  leading  facts  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  the  residence  of  tlie  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  their  departure  under  the  guidance  of  Moses, 
and  the  connection  of  that  departure  with  some  signal 
calamity,  at  least  for  a  time,  fatal  to  the  power  and 
humihating  to  the  pride  of  Egypt. 

Such  was  the  view  which  the  author,  after  much 
consideration,  thought  fit  to  adopt,  with  reservation 
for  the  light  which  might  be  thrown  on  the  Hebrew 
annals  by  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  then 
almost  in  its  initiatory  state.  That  study  has  been 
now  pursued  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry, 
with  every  advantage,  with  consummate  erudition, 
with  the  utmost  boldness  and  sagacity,  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Birch  in  this  country ;  by  Rosellini 
in  Italy ;  in  Germany  by  Baron  Bunsen,  by  Lepsius, 
Brugsch,  and  many  others  ;  in  France,  especially,  after 
Champollion,  by  M.  de  Ronge,  (I  name  but  a  few,)  — 
with  what  general  results  to  our  history  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire.  The  great  question  of  the  enormous 
antiquity  claimed  for  the  civilization  of  Egypt  lies  alto- 
gether beyond  our  scope.  Though  I  am  compelled, 
for  reasons  about  to  appear,  to  allow  vaguely  an  ample 
space,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  hypothesis,  when  it 
enters  into  detail  and  into  positive  calculations,  is  built 
on  grounds  utterly  insecure  and  baseless.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  protest  against  hazarding  the  veracity  of 
that  which  is  historically  true  in  the  Mosaic  records  on 
what  is  vidgarly  called  the  Bible  chronology,  a  system, 
or  rather  many  conflicting  systems  (no  two  of  the 
ancient  copies  or  versions  agree),  which  rest  on  pre- 
carious and  irreconcilable  arguments.  I  freely  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  award  the  authority  of  historical 
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certitude,  even  as  to  a  few  years,  to  any  date  earlier 
than  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  though 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  approximate  date  for  the 
Exodus,  and  that  much  later  than  the  ordinary  one, 
has  been  fixed  with  great  probabihty. 

But  while  the  synchronism  of  dates  between  the 
monumental  history  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrew  records 
is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  arbitrary  and  conjectural, 
there  is  a  much  more  important  synchronism  or  paral- 
lelism of  facts,  which  I  conceive  approaches  much 
more  closely  to  historical  verity.  To  these  concurrent 
facts  the  dubious  chronology  must  conform  itself,  in- 
stead of  the  chronology  disposing  the  facts  according  to 
its  convenience.  Let  us  proceed  to  this  parallelism, 
and  ascertain  how  far  the  broad  and  leading  facts  of 
the  two  concurrent  histories  may  harmonize  without 
doing  violence  to  either.' 

1  On  one  point,  the  warlike  character  and  conquests  of  the  early  Egyptian 
kings,  I  am  at  issue  with  Sir  George  Lewis  (Astronomy  of  the  Ancients),  a 
writer  with  whom  I  am  reluctantly  at  issue,  who  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
examined  this  question  with  his  usual  indefatigable  industry,  but  with 
more  than  his  usual  searching  scepticism.  On  the  doubtfiilness  of  the 
chronology  we  are  in  perfect  accordance. 

If  there  be  a  pre-historic  fact  which  may  claim  the  certitude  of  histon',  it 
is  that  some  at  least  of  the  earlj'  Egyptian  monarchs  were  warlike  sov- 
ereigns, and  carried  war  into  countries  more  or  less  remote.  I  cannot 
believe  that  warlike  legends  like  those  relating  to  the  Rameseids  or  to 
Sesostris  (all  the  details  may  be  mythic  or  fabulous)  can  have  arisen, 
grown,  established  themselves  in  the  popular  belief  of  an  unwarlike  people, 
or  can  have  found  general  acceptance  in  the  traditions  of  other  races. 
Even  the  Greeks  would  hardly  have  invented  such  legends  of  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  race. 

Hut  the  records  of  the  monuments,  the  miles,  I  might  almost  say,  of 
sculptures  and  paintings,  representing  war  in  all  its  forms,  the  l)attle,  the 
siege,  the  triumph,  foreign  kings  bearing  tributes,  and  those  tributes  the 
products  of  foreign  lands;  the  kings  of  nations  or  tribes  of  various  com- 
plexions, forms,  countenances,  arms,  dresses,  in  attitudes  of  submission, 
cannot  be  pure  invention.  These  sculptures  must  be  historic,  not  symbolic; 
or  even  if  symbolic,  can  we  conceive  an  entirely  peaceful  people  delighting 
and  luxuriating  in  such  symbols  V 

Consider  too  the  establishment,  as  all  older  authors  agree,  of  a  warrior 
caste,  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  priesthood. 
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That  a  great  and  powerful  monarchy  subsisted  in 
Egypt  fi-om  very  remote  antiquity  rests  on  the  irrefra- 
gable authority  of  the  monuments,  —  the  monuments, 
whether  taken  alone,  as  pyramids,  emblematic  sculp- 
tures, temples,  and  other  works  of  surpassing  magni- 
tude and  durability,  or  the  monuments  as  bearing 
inscriptions,  so  far  decipherable  as  to  give  the  names 
and  titles  of  their  royal  founders.  For  at  a  period 
almost  coeval  with  the  oldest  monuments,  the  Egyp- 
tians appear  to  have  invented  a  form  of  writing  by 
hieroglyphics,  of  which  the  key  has  been  but  recently 
discovered  by  Young  and  Champollion,  but  which,  we 
think,  so  far  as  these  names  and  titles,  may  be  trusted 
by  the  severest  historical  inquirer. 

This  most  ancient  monarchy  manifestly  possessed  a 
very  ancient  religion.  Religious  usages,  primeval,  yet 
still  very  far  advanced  above  savage  life,  show  the 
concentration  of  thought  and  of  labor,  wonderful  at 
any  time,  especially  wonderful  in  such  early  ages,  on 
objects  no  doubt  of  pride,  but  pride  hallowed  by 
religious  notions.  These  two  great  leading  facts,  the 
very  ancient  monarchy  and  the  very  ancient  religion, 
thus  irrefragably  asserted  by  the  monuments,  are 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  very  ancient  traditions, 

Besides  this,  there  is  the  commemoration  of  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Hebrew  records.  Nor  does  it  seem  in  the  order  of  thinjjfs 
that  kings  without  a  vast  standing  army  would  have  the  despotic  power  of 
oppressing  their  native  subjects  into  the  servitude  necessary  to  erect  such 
monstrous  edifices;  that  they  should  have  commanded  wealth  enough  to 
keep  this  expenditure  up  without  foreign  conquest,  or  without  a  subsidiary 
force  of  foreign  captives  for  laborers. 

Add  to  this  that  in  the  historic  times,  the  acknowledged  historic  times, 
the  Egyptian  kings  appear  as  conquerors.  Almost  the  earliest  mention  of 
Egypt  afler  the  Exodus  (except  the  Egyptian  wife  of  Solomon)  is  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak.  In  all  the  later  period  the  possession  of 
Palestine  is  contested  by  the  rival  empires,  the  warlike  empires,  of  Egypt 
and  Nineveh  or  Babylon. 

VOL.  I.  10 
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which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Greek  writers. 
According  to  them,  dynasties  of  kings  stretched  up- 
ward through  centuries,  through  ages,  till  they  cid- 
minated  in  Menes,  the  first  mortal  sovereign.  But 
Menes  was  the  successor  of  dynasties  of  gods.  This 
may  have  been  pure  fable  or  the  tradition  of  a  long 
period  of  hierarchical  rule,  and  Menes  a  mythic  or  a 
real  king.  (His  name  is  singularly  accordant  with  the 
Indian  Menu,  the  Greek  Minos,  the  Teutonic  Mannus, 
and  kindred  appellations  of  a  primeval  king ;  though 
the  oldest  Egyptian  language  seems  to  have  had  no 
kindred  with  the  Aryan  family,  to  which  the  others 
belong.)  But  Menes  undoubtedly,  if  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis,  a  real  personage, 
was  followed  by  one  or  more  lines  of  kings.  Of  those 
kings  the  priesthood  professed  to  possess  the  names  in 
their  archives,  wliether  resting  on  tradition  or  on  the 
scutcheons  and  titles  which  they  read  on  the  monu- 
ments. Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  priests 
of  Memphis  communicated  some  of  their  secrets  to  the 
inquisitive  Herodotus ;  those  of  Thebes  to  the  later 
writer,  Diodorus  the  Sicihan.  The  discrepancy  as  to 
the  names,  titles,  and  succession  oF  these  kings,  in  the 
two  writers,  may  manifest  great  want  of  exactitude  in 
the  priests,  or  perhaps  want  of  clear  understanding  ol 
the  communications  in  the  quick  but  not  very  careful 
Greeks.  It  has  lon^  been  supposed  that  the  historians 
derived  their  information  from  a  different  priesthood  — 
Herodotus  from  those  of  Memphis,  Diodorus  from 
those  of  Thebes.  During  the  reign  of  the  early 
Ptolemies,  an  Egj^tian  priest  of  Sebennytus,  Manetho, 
and  Eratosthenes,  a  Greek  of  great  learning,  under- 
took to  distribute  all  these  dynasties  not  merely  in  the 
ordor  of  succession  (though  some  according  to  either 
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system  may  have  Leen  synchronous),  but  to  establish 
the  chronology,  the  length  of  each  reign,  as  well  as 
their  history.  Unfortunately  we  possess  only  .^  canty 
fragments  of  these  writers.  The  fragments  of  Mane- 
tho  are  found  in  the  controversial  tract  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  written  with  the  avowed  design  of 
proving  the  superior  antiquity  of  his  countrymen  the 
Jews.  It  is  just  possible,  but  highly  improbable,  that 
the  original  Manetho  may  have  been  read  by  some  of 
the  Christian  chronologers  of  the  third  century,  Afri- 
canus,  Eusebius,  who,  however,  writing  with  special 
aims  and  on  a  preconceived  system,  though  honest, 
can  hardly  be  held  trustworthy  expositors  of  his 
system.  All  that  we  have  of  Eratosthenes  survives  in 
the  work  of  a  Byzantine  monk  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Syncellus  of  Constantinople.  Now,  that  the 
priests  themselves  should  possess  such  minute  and 
accurate  records  of  centuries,  of  thousands  of  years,  is 
in  itself  an  enormous  improbability.  Manetho  and 
Eratosthenes,  if  we  had  their  entire  works,  wrote 
under  the  Ptolemies :  they  may  have  better  compre- 
hended the  priests,  from  whom  they  acquired  their 
knowledge,  than  the  strangers  Herodotus  and  Diodorus ; 
but  who  will  guarantee  the  knowledge  of  the  priests, 
or  their  repugnance  to  poetic  or  priestly  fiction  —  their 
power  of  discrimination  between  history  and  fable  ?^ 
Grant  that  they  could  read  the  monumental  hiero- 
glyphics, then  comparatively  in  perfect  preservation, 
with  the  utmost  fluency  and  accuracy ;  that  they  did 

1  This  general  view  is  formed  from  the  study  of  the  chief  writers  on 
Egyptian  antiquities  :  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  older  works  and 
his  notes  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus;  Mr.  Sharpe,  ChampoUion,  Rosellini, 
Lepsius,  and  Bunsen  ;  more  especially,  what  appears  to  me  the  best 
Bunimary  of  the  whole,  the  work  of  M.  Brugsch,  written  in  French  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  the  antiquities  of  his  kingdom.  I  hav« 
aot  thought  it  necessary  to  make  citations  from  each  separate  work. 
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read  and  interpret  them  with  fidelity ;  that  here  was, 
as  we  find  some  vestiges,  a  very  considerable  Egyptian 
literature  extant:  still  are  we  to  suppose  a  u  onu- 
mental  history  before  them  of  so  vast  a  period,  un- 
broken, with  the  succession  of  the  kings,  the  dates  and 
length  of  their  reigns,  complete  and  without  chasm  or 
discontinuance?  While,  then,  I  venture  to  doubt, 
with  respectful  impartiahty,  every  one  of  the  chrono- 
logical systems  of  our  learned  writers  on  Egyptian 
history,  the  Book  of  Kings  of  Lepsius,  the  calculations 
of  my  pious  and  lamented  friend  Baron  Bunsen,  I 
accept  as  fully  worthy  of  trust  the  broad  historical 
facts,  to  which  the  undying  monuments  and  their 
inscriptions,  however  imperfectly  interpreted,  bear 
estimony.  The  vast  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy, the  immemorial  age  of  the  priesthood,  even  the 
succession  of  the  dynasties,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
rest  on  sufficient  record ;  and  there  is  no  great  improb- 
abihty  that  some  of  these  dynasties  were  synchronous 
—  that  Egypt  was  not  always  ruled  by  one  king,  but 
by  several  contemporaneous  sovereigns.  Egypt  had 
certainly,  to  judge  from  the  monuments  alone,  many 
capitals  at  different  periods.  Besides  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  the  two  great  dominant,  probably  rival  cities, 
others  —  Tanis,  Sais,  Heliopolis  —  were  at  one  time  in 
the  ascendant,  and  possessed  either  full  supremacy  or 
local  independence.  Memphis,  no  doubt,  was  the 
oldest  which  displayed  the  full  greatness  of  the 
Egyptian  mind ;  and  if  Memphis  was  founded,  if  it 
attained  anything  like  extent,  grandeur,  prosperity, 
under  Menes,  the  first  recorded  king,  this  is  a  great 
and  sure  step  in  advance.  If  the  site  of  Memphis  be 
to  a  considerable  extent  artificial,  that  is,  secured 
either  by  embankments  or  the  diversion  of  the  river, 
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and  of  its  perennial  inundations,  which  imply  vast  con- 
centration and  distribution  of  labor,  and  much  of 
hydraulic  science,  rude  it  may  be,  but  still  science, 
then  was  Menes  (be  Menes  a  proper  name  or  an 
appellation)  the  sovereign,  and  Memphis  the  capital,  of 
a  people  far  advanced  in  civilization.  At  all  events 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  must  not  only  have 
made  wonderful  progress  in  the  arts  of  construction,  in 
the  conveying,  raising  to  enormous  height,  poising, 
aiTanging  huge  masses  of  stone,  it  should  seem  on 
profound  mechanical  principles.  But  if,  as  there  is  no 
doubt,  these  Pyramids  were  intended  for  places  of 
sepulture,  the  Egyptians  must  already,  if  they  had  not 
matured,  yet  have  initiated  those  religious  notions 
which  are  the  groundwork  of  their  peculiar  care  of  tht 
dead.  These  kings  must  have  been  monarchs  of 
enormous  power  and  wealth  —  monarchs  who  would 
not  be  content  with  less  than  the  Pyramids  for  their 
tombs.  It  must  have  been  a  religion  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  men  —  a  religion  which  could  enforce  the 
erection  of  the  most  stupendous  and  far  the  most  en- 
during monuments  which  ever  have  been  raised  on 
earth  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  the  Pyramids  bear 
the  hieroglyphical  names  and  titles,  discovered  long 
after  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  had  been  established, 
belonging  to  kings  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty  (a  very 
ancient  one  indeed,  if  some  of  the  earlier  were  synchro- 
nous approximating  to  the  earliest)  ;  and  so  far  in  this 
broad  way  we  may  assuredly  trust  Manetho,  as  repre- 
senting the  general  tradition  of  Egypt.  These  names, 
too,  agree  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  with  those 
assigned  by  the  traditions  collected  by  Herodotus  to  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids,  though  the  dates  of  Herodotus, 
so  far  as  there  are  dates,  by  no  means  ascend  so  high. 
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From  the  rude  and  simple,  though  highly  artificial 
form  of  the  Pyramid,  Egyptian  architecture  gradually 
expanded,  and  it  must  have  expanded  very  gradually, 
to  the  temple,  to  the  palace,  to  the  spacious  hall  and 
chamber,  to  the  excavated  rock-tomb,  to  the  obehsk. 
Sculpture,  too,  began  on  the  same  colossal  scale,  —  the 
gigantic  and  mysterious  Sphinx,  the  seated  Statue,  the 
commemorative  Relief.  After  the  earlier  dynasties 
appears  a  first  succession  of  conquerors,  who  seem  to 
have  extended  the  arms  and  the  dominion  of  Egypt 
over  adjacent  nations,  to  have  raised  temples  and  other 
edifices  to  display  their  opulence,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
glories  of  their  reigns.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
indestructible  Pyramids,  and  just  vestiges  enough  of 
other  edifices  to  show  that  the  arts  had  already  made 
great  progress,  and  that  Egypt  must  already  have 
passed  through  one  very  long  period  of  gradually  devel- 
oped civilization,  the  remains  of  this  primeval  period 
seem  to  have  utterly  perished.  A  revolution  then  took 
place,  which  for  a  time  arrested  and  threw  back  this 
advancing  civilization.  The  aggressions,  the  wealth, 
the  fertility,  the  splendor  of  Egypt  tempted  the  cupidity 
of  one  or  more  of  those  vast  nomad  hordes  which  still 
probably  occupied  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
Palestine  and  immense  regions  of  Asia.  This  invasion 
or  conquest,  and  long  rule  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd 
Kings,  has  every  character  of  historic  truth.  So  long 
as  pastoral  or  nomad  tribes  exist,  we  say  not  in  close 
proximity,  but  even  at  remote  distances,  with  agri- 
cultural races,  they  will  be  in  a  state  of  natural,  im- 
placable, necessary  hostility.  The  more  precarious  sub- 
sistence of  the  pastoral  tribes,  especially  if  they  have  a 
vast  space  to  wander  over  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
will  at  once  induce  the  habit  of  perpetual  migration, 
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and  expose  them,  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  their  life,  to 
frequent  famine.  Starvation,  setting  aside  ambition, 
rapacity,  love  of  adventure,  unsettled  habits,  will  drive 
them  upon  their  neighbors  who  are  in  possession  of 
peaceful  and  inviting  plenty.  Their  invasions  will  be, 
on  a  large  and  warlike  scale,  what  on  a  narrower  was 
the  peaceful  descent  of  Abraham,  the  meditated  descent 
of  Isaac,  the  half  invited,  half  compulsory  descent  of 
Jacob.  It  will  be  here  a  nation,  or  many  nations,  im- 
pelled by  the  same  motives  and  incentives  as  the  sohtary 
Patriarchs,  the  patriarchal  family,  or  the  patriarchal 
tribe.  (The  foolish  national  vanity  of  Josephus,  it  is 
well  known,  would  identify  the  vast,  irresistible,  con- 
quering hordes  of  the  Hyksos  with  the  migration  of  his 
few  peaceful  ancestors.)  This  seems  the  law  of  pop- 
ulation where  the  world  is  divided  between  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  races.  All  history  bears  witness  to  it : 
it  is  shadowed  in  the  implacable  hostility  of  Iran  and 
Turan  in  the  Asiatic  nations  ;  in  the  constant  aggressive 
wars  of  the  so-called  Scythians  on  the  Southern  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  Greeks  ;  in  the  barbarian  ravages  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  Christendom  by  pastoral 
conquerors,  from  Attila  to  Zengis  and  Tamerlane, — 
we  might  add  the  Tartar  conquests  of  China.  The 
traditional  history  as  transcribed  by  Josephus  from 
Manetho,  and  the  monumental  history  by  some  scat- 
tered direct  indications,  by  its  more  significant  silence 
during  a  long  period,  confirm  this  one  fact,  which  seems 
to  me  unquestionable  :  that  these  irresistible  Hyksos  or 
Nomads  swept  over  the  rich  agricultural  and  highly 
cultivated  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  that  they  were  hostile  to 
the  manners  and  to  the  religion  of  Egjrpt,  destroyers 
of  the  nobler  but  less  solid  edifices  ;  that  they  levelled 
the  temples  and  other  monuments,  excepting  such  as 
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the  Pyramids,  and  establisliing  themselves,  hke  the 
Mantchou  Tartars  in  China,  as  sovereigns  of  the  coun- 
try,  partially  but  not  altogether  adopted  the  usages  of 
the  land,  but  did  not  completely  intermingle  with  the 
indigenous  inhabitants.  They  are  said  to  have  ruled, 
at  least  in  Lower  Egypt,  for  above  five  centuries.  Two 
dynasties  in  succession  assumed  the  throne,  probably 
ruling  over  tributary  sovereigns  of  native  descent.  Of 
these  monarchs  the  monuments  are  silent :  one  name 
only  of  one  king  has  been  deciphered  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic character. 

But  the  native  Egyptians  at  length  threw  off  the 
yoke.  The  shepherd  strangers  were  driven,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  insurgent  kings,  from  the  cities  on  the  shores 
of  the  Nile.  The  whole  valley  became  again  Egyptian. 
The  Hyksos,  driven  out  and  retaining  their  nomad 
habits,  built  a  vast  fortified  camp,  like  the  Asiatic  Tar- 
tars or  Huns,  on  the  northeastern  frontier,  called 
Abaris,  from  which,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they 
were  finally  and  altogether  expelled. 

Then  arose  a  magnificent  succession  of  native  mon- 
archs, who  more  than  restored  the  grandeur,  wealth, 
and  power  of  primeval  Egypt.  An  interval  of  obscura- 
tion, according  to  some  a  comparatively  short  interval, 
ensued  ;  a  period  of  dark  names  alternating  with 
glorious  ones ;  and  then  arose  the  great  nineteenth 
d3rnasty,  under  which  Egypt  became  the  conqueror  and 
master  of  the  world.  Whether  or  not  Memphis  had 
already  lost  her  ascendency,  Thebes  now  began  to  rear 
those  colossal  edifices,  the  glory  of  her  own,  the  won- 
der, even  in  their  decay  or  ruin,  of  all  succeeding  ages  ; 
the  fame  of  whose  greatness  had  reached  Greece,  and 
was  vaguely  recorded  in  the  Homeric  songs ;  on  which 
the  Romans  gazed  in  undisguised  amazement;  which 
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oppress  and  bewilder  in  our  own  day  the  European 
traveller.  Of  all  works  of  human  hands  these  doubt- 
less are  the  most  imposing  —  with  the  Pyramids,  the 
most  eternal  —  at  least  above-ground.  At  Nineveh  or 
Babjdon,  what  there  is,  is  shapeless,  mostly  masses  of 
perishable  material  —  mountains  of  ruin.  The  cave 
temples  of  India  are  in  comparison  but  of  yesterday. 
The  graceful  and  exquisitely  proportioned  temples  of 
Greece  are  few,  and  of  comparatively  small  dimensions, 
however  admirable  for  their  beauty,  their  majesty.  The 
more  ambitious  and  solid  structures  of  Rome  must  vail 
their  heads  before  the  stupendous  remains  of  the  great 
quadruple  city  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  Kamak  and 
Luxor  and  their  satellites. 

And  these  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  are,  as  it 
were,  instinct  with  history.  They  are  literally  covered 
with  commemorative  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  record- 
ing the  victories,  the  conquests,  the  world-wide  domin- 
ions of  that  race  of  kings.  Wars  are  carried  on  in 
remote  regions,  cities  besieged,  broad  rivers  bridged, 
fleets  are  on  the  sea.  Kings  are  represented  as  bear- 
ing tribute,  —  kings  certainly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  possibly  farther  east,  though 
I  think  this  extremely  doubtftil.  Asia,  Africa,  the 
islands  at  least  of  Europe,  offer  their  homage;  the  civil- 
ized regions  their  most  precious  products  of  nature  and 
art,  their  animals,  their  fruits,  their  vessels,  and  orna- 
ments of  wrought  or  carved  gold  and  silver  ;  the  more 
savage  tribes  their  wild  beast  skins  and  frirs,  and  their 
long  trains  of  slaves.  Nor  was  later  history  silent  of 
these  great  Egyptian  conquerors ;  they  were  perhaps 
transmuted  into  fable ;  but  the  Sesostris  in  whom 
Grecian  history  seems  to  have  concentred  the  exploits 
of  a  line   of  kings,   though  no  doubt  there   was   one 
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transcendent  prototype  of  these  Egyptian  Alexanders 
or  Caesars,  looms  through  the  darkness  of  primeval 
history  with  a  reality  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

How,  then,  do  the  parallel  annals  of  the  Hebi-ew 
race  conform  to  this  broad  outline  of  Egyptian  history  ? 
Can  we  ascertain  where  they  touch  ?  and  where  they 
touch,  do  they  harmonize  so  as  to  illustrate  their  com- 
mon truth  ?  or  are  they  committed  in  manifest  and 
irreconcilable  conflict  ?  In  the  pre-Mosaic  and  Mosaic 
Biblical  records,  the  histories  come  together  at  three 
different  periods :  the  descent  of  Abraham  ;  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Joseph,  with  the  settlement  of  the  family  of 
Jacob  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Exodus.  In  the  first  point 
of  historical  contact,  the  visit  of  Abraham,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  period,  or  the  state 
of  the  Nile  valley,  except  that  it  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  corn,  while  the  conterminous  pastoral  regions 
of  Palestine  suffered  grievous  famine.  Of  what  race 
or  dynasty  was  the  king,  in  what  city  of  Lower  Egypt 
(this  alone  seems  certain)  he  dwelt,  Memphis,  HeHop- 
olis,  Sais,  whether  ruling  over  the  whole  country  or  a 
local  sovereign,  there  is  no  certain  clue.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  the  slightest  possible  indications  from  the  hos- 
pitable reception  of  Abraham,  the  reception  of  a  power- 
ful emir  by  a  king  of  a  like  race  and  habits ;  the  absence 
of  an  interpreter,  who  afterwards  appears  in  the  history 
of  Joseph  ;  the  ready  acknowledgment  of  the  power 
of  the  stranger's  God,  which  may  imply  a  simpler 
Theism,  more  analogous  to  that  of  Abraham;  such 
acknowledgment  at  later  times  was  more  sternly  com- 
pelled firom  the  haughty  religion  of  Egypt.  We  might 
be  tempted  by  these,  perhaps  insignificant  points,  to 
guess  that  the  king  was  of  the  Pastoral  or  Hyksos 
race  ;  for  in  manners,  perhaps  in  descent,  these  pastoral 
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kings  were  either  of  Canaanitish  or  kindred  race,  or 
in  their  invasion  swept  with  them  many  of  the  nomads 
of  Canaan.  But  this  is  all  in  which  can  be  discerned 
the  most  faint  ground  for  rational  conjecture ;  and  it 
pretends  to  nothing  more  than  conjecture. 

Not  so  with  Joseph.  Even  the  greater  state  of  the 
monarch's  court  may  seem  to  indicate  the  settled  rule 
of  one  of  the  native  hereditary  kings,  rather  than 
that  of  an  usurper  who  never  fully  attained  to  Egyp- 
tian civilization.  The  whole  policy  of  Joseph  con- 
cerning the  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine  shows  him  as 
the  minister  of  a  strong  established  government,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  kingdom.  Upper  as  well  as 
Lower  Egypt,  under  its  sole  and  unresisted  sway. 
That  the  priesthood  were  in  full  power  —  power,  it 
should  seem,  never  attained  under  the  shepherd  kings, 
who  still  cherished  their  hostility  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt  —  appears,  first  from  the  marriage  of  the  min- 
ister, evidently  to  strengthen  his  authority,  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On,  one  of  the  great  seats 
of  the  sacerdotal  dignity ;  still  more,  secondly,  by  the 
respect  paid  to  the  vast  landed  estates  of  the  priest- 
hood, while  all  the  rest  of  the  land  was  escheated  to 
the  crown.  This  intimates  reverence,  if  not  prudent 
awe,  of  the  hierarchical  caste,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  relation  between  the  royal  and  priestly  power  as  it 
seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  native  constitution 
of  Egypt.  The  assumed  suspicion  of  Joseph,  speaking 
as  an  Egyptian,  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  spies  come 
to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  implies  the  deep 
rooted  apprehension  of  a  people  who  had  suffered  and 
lived  in  constant  dread  of  a  nomad  invasion.  All  tiie 
names,  as  Lepsius  shows,  Potiphar,  Potipherah,  Asnath, 
are  Eg3rptian,  not  Semitic.     It  may  be  doubted,  loo, 
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whether  the  nomad  conquerors  of  Egypt  would  ever 
grow  up  to  such  an  aversion  to  kindred  nomads  as  to  re- 
fuse to  eat  with  them :  the  JEgyptians  eat  not  bread  with 
the  Hebrews^  for  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians.^ This  is  the  feeUng  of  races  totally  opposite  in 
origin,  in  manners,  as  in  religion,  belonging  strictly  to 
the  ancient  native  population,  a  population  estranged 
too  by  long  inveterate  hostility.  Finally,  the  seclusion 
of  his  family  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  a  separate 
district,  that  of  Goshen,  it  should  seem,  not  merely 
because  that  region  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pas- 
ture of  their  flocks  and  herds,  but  lest,  dwelling  among 
them,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion of  the  native  population,  because  every  shepherd  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians?  appears  the  conclu 
sive  proof  that  the  Pharaoh  whose  minister  Joseph 
was,  sprang  from  the  native  race,  and  ruled  all  Egypt 
as  successor  of  her  ancient  monarchs. 

There  is  another  slight,  but  very  curious  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  fall  in  with  these  general  views. 
In  all  the  early  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  the  sculptures 
and  the  hieroglyphics,  the  horse  seems  to  be,  if  not  ab- 
solutely, almost  absolutely  unknown.  Many  other  ani- 
mals form  a  hieroglyphic  character ;  the  horse  does  not. 
But  the  invading  armies  of  the  Rameseids  fight  from 
their  chariots  at  least,  if  not  as  horsemen.  Is  there  not 
then  a  strong  probability  that  the  horse  and  the  war 
chariot  were  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  conquering 
shepherds  of  Arab  descent,  or  of  a  kindred  race  ?  It 
may  have  been  among  the  causes  of  the  rapid  conquest 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  what  was,  for  a  time,  their  uncon- 
tested superiority.  As  the  native  monarchs,  during  their 
subjection,  and  in  their  tributary  and  insurrectionary 

1  Gen.  xliii.  32.  2  Gen.  xlvi.  34. 
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state,  may  have  acquired  the  use  of  that  noble  animal, 
hitherto  the  main  strength  of  their  wandering  and 
marauding  enemies ;  so  now  they  may  have  turned,  as 
it  were,  their  own  arms  against  the  invaders,  and  at  a 
later  period  found  themselves  tempted  and  enabled  to 
carry  out  their  vast  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  which, 
without  cavalry,  at  least,  without  war  chariots,  are 
hardly  conceivable.^  At  the  later  Exodus,  the  chariots 
and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
fiigitives ;  and  the  horse  is  become  so  far  characteristic 
of  Egypt,  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law 
guards  against  their  importation  into  the  community 
which  was  to  settle,  as  an  unenterprising  and  peaceful 
community,  in  the  valley  of  Palestine. 

Nothing  can  be  more  in  the  order  of  things  than  that 
an  administration  like  that  of  Joseph,  adding  greatly 
to  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  respecting  the  privi- 
leges, the  possessions,  the  authority  of  the  priesthood, 
should  be  followed  (how  immediately  we  presume  not 
to  conjectured  by  a  line  of  ambitious,  warhke,  and 
magnificent  sovereigns,  who  should  make  reprisals  on, 
exact  vengeance,  establish  the  security  of  their  own 
dominions,  by  the  subjugation  of  the  conterminous 
Nomad  races,  now  perhaps  resolved  again  into  scat- 
tered and  separate  tribes ;  and  even  push  forward  their 
conquests  to  more  remote  regions,  over  the  monarchies, 
as  such  there  doubtless  were,  in  Asia,  perhaps  in 
Africa.  The  simple  phrase  of  the  rise  of  a  king  who 
hiew  not  Jos&ph^  may  be  but  another  example  of  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  kings,  especially  Oriental 
despots,  to  those  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
greatness.     But  may  it  not  also   imply  the  abandon- 

1  Compare  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  on  Herodotus,  1.  108,  p.  178.  Meso- 
potamia sent  horses  as  a  tribute  to  Thothnies  III  :  ibid. 
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ment  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  Joseph  ?  That  policy 
seems  to  have  been  intent  only  on  the  development 
of  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  agriculture,  which  made  Egypt  in 
some  respects  the  master,  as  commanding  the  only 
certain  food  of  the  human  race,  with  no  rival  as  a  corn- 
growing  land,  if  there  were  any  rival,  nearer  than  the 
plains  of  Babylon.  The  same  policy  would  conduct 
great  works  of  improvement,  canals  for  irrigation,  and 
so  turn  to  the  best  account  their  special  privilege,  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Nothing  could  more 
st;rongly  contrast  with  this  pacific  pohcy  than  the 
splendid  Rameseid  period  of  war,  of  foreign  conquests, 
subsequently  of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  struct- 
ures, with  the  most  gorgeous  ornamentation  to  com- 
memorate in  imperishable  records  of  stone  these  vic- 
tories. There  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
Thebes,  if  it  did  not  owe  its  foundation,  owed  its  un- 
rivalled grandeur  to  this  dynasty.  The  vizierate  of 
Joseph,  and  in  all  probability  the  resides »v!e  of  his  king, 
was  Lower  Egypt ;  the  sale  of  the  captive  by  the 
travelling  merchants  was  likely  to  be  made  in  one  of 
the  cities  bordering  most  closety  on  the  Arabian  fi'on- 
tier ;  the  sons  of  Jacob  would  endeavor  to  obtain  their 
suppHes  of  corn  in  one  of  the  nearest  cities.  The 
return  to  their  father,  and  the  rapid  intercourse  be- 
tween the  camp  of  Jacob  in  the  southern  part  of  Pal- 
estine, and  the  Egyptian  city  in  which  Joseph  dwelt, 
tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  lise  of  Thebes  as 
the  capital,  and  the  desertion  or  decline  of  Memphis 
and  the  northern  cities,  may  have  been  part  of  the 
poHcy  of  the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  Bnt  if  this 
Rameseid  period  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Joseph, 
it  must  have  been  anterior  to  that  of  Moses.     These 
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conquests  over  foreign  regions  made  at  the  head  of 
vast  armies  by  Sethos  I.,  of  the  great  Rhamses,  rest 
on  historical  authority  absolutely  irrefragable.  Now 
though  many  of  these  conquests  may  have  been  in 
Africa  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  many  of  them,  from 
the  nature  of  the  tributes  borne  by  the  captives,  from 
the  dress,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  from  the  animals, 
fruits,  and  other  products  of  their  respective  countries, 
from  their  Asiatic  features  and  figures,  must  have  been 
to  the  east  and  the  north.  We  may  adopt  Bunsen\s 
more  modest  opinion  that  these  conquests,  however 
magnified  by  later  legend,  perhaps  by  Greek  imagina- 
tion, were  very  limited,  and  indeed  confined  to  the 
cities  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  to  the  Naharaim,  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
did  not  advance  eastward  beyond  these  rivers.  The 
fleets  were  probably  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  naval  ex- 
peditions confined  to  the  coast  of  Arabia,  or  at  farthest 
to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.^  But  as  the  marches 
of  the  invading  armies  to  these  parts  of  Asia,  except 
perhaps  to  Arabia,  must  have  been  through  Palestine 
(the  highway  and  battle-field  on  which  in  later  periods 
the  conflicting  forces  of  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
empires  met  in  perpetual  conflict),  it  is  incredible  that 
they  should  have  left  no  vestige  in  the  Hebrew  annals. 
Imperfect  and  fragmentary  as  are  the  Jewish  annals 
which  record  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  and 
his  successors,  the  successive  subjugations  and  emanci- 

1  "  Everything  combines  to  render  it  probable  that  the  extent  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Tothmoses  and  Rameseides,  as  of  the  peoples  whose 
names  are  in  fact  frequently  repeated,  was,  as  regards  general  history,  a 
very  narrow  one.  Wherever  we  discover  an  undoubted  historical  Asiatic 
name,  it  is  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  Here  Ave  have  Canaan  and  the  Hethites, 
here  also  Damascus;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  extreme  northern  point 
seems  to  be  Mesopotamia,  Naharaim.  Compare  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.'- 
Bunseu,  English  Translation,  lii.  p.  165. 
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pations  of  tlie  tribes  under  the  Judges  by  Mesopota- 
niians,  Canaanites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Moabites, 
Philistines,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  if  an  Egy})- 
tian  army  occupied  or  even  passed  over  the  country ; 
if  there  was  an  Egyptian  servitude ;  if  there  was  any 
connection  whatever  either  of  amicable  commerce  or 
hostile  collision,  that  there  should  be  a  total  and 
absolute  silence  in  those  annals  as  to  any  conquests 
or  names  connected  with  Egypt.^  Nor,  considering 
the  length  of  time  over  which  these  foreign  conquests 
extended,  is  the  conjecture  in  the  original  text  ad- 
missible, that  they  took  place  during  the  period  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  wars  of  the  later  Rameseids  of  the  xxist  dy- 
nasty may  have  taken  place  between  the  Exodus  and 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  though 
even  in  this  view  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  But 
the  parallelism  of  the  two  histories  imperiously  de- 
mands a  date  anterior  to  the  Exodus,  for  the  conquests 
of  the  Rhamses,  the  Sesostris,  the  king  or  the  kings, 
who  made  Thebes  their  capital,  and  built  up  their 
temples,  their  palaces,  and  their  tombs,  as  the  eternal 
record  of  those  conquests. 

The  mighty  conquerors  in  the  course  of  things  be- 
came mighty  builders.  The  father  of  Rhamses  the 
Great  may  have  contented  himself  with  the  glory  of 
his  achievements.  Rhamses  the  son  —  the  monarch  to 
whom  is  attributed  a  reign  of  sixty-six  years  —  Meia- 
mun,  the  beloved  of  Ammon,  would  show  his  gratitude 
to  the  gods   for  the  successes  of  the  arms  of  Egypt. 

1  Would  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  relating  the  sufferings  and 
glorious  insurrections  of  his  coiintr3''nien,  have  dwelt  on  the  tyranny  of  a 
Sisera,  on  the  ravages  of  Mesopotaniians  and  Philistines,  with  not  a  word 
on  the  terrible  progress  of  a  Sesostris,  who  subdued  at  least  all  the  regions 
to  "the  Tigris,  if  such  conquest  had  taken  place  during  those  times  ? 
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His  own  victories  being  as  yet  unrivalled  in  Egypt,  he 
would  dwell  in  magnificence  and  luxury  in  his  glorious 
palace  ;  he  would  have  his  sepulchre,  the  second  palace 
of  the  undying  monarch,  almost  as  gorgeous  as  the 
palace  of  the  living  king.  There  must  be  temples, 
with  their  avenues  of  sphinxes,  here  raised  with  incal- 
culable labor,  there  hewn,  as  at  Ipsambul,  out  of  the 
solid  rock  ;  there  must  be  wonderful  palaces,  hall  within 
hall,  chamber  within  chamber,  to  incalculable  extent. 
His  own  effigy,  among  those  colossal  shapes  the  most 
colossal,  is  to  be  bequeathed  to  the  wondering  world ; 
his  monumental  cave  is  to  be  the  most  solemn  and 
superb  ;  and  everywhere  are  to  be  ensculptured,  in 
alabaster  or  marble,  his  exploits,  battles  by  land  and 
sea,  sieges,  triumphs,  with  tributary  monarchs  and 
nations. 

Rhamses  the  Great  is  recorded  as  having  first  em 
ployed  captives  in  his  works.^  The  monuments  bear 
out  this  tradition.  Laborers  in  foreign  dresses,  with 
figures  and  with  countenances  certainly  not  Egyptian, 
described  by  names  in  hieroglyphic  characters  which 
designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  regions,  are 
seen  employed  in  every  kind  of  servile  labor,  in  drag- 
ging stones  of  enormous  weight,  in  every  building 
operation,  in  the  whole  process  of  brick-making.  But 
if  the  supply  of  captives  taken  in  war  were  insufficient 
(and  what  hosts  of  captives  would  not  have  been  in- 
sufficient ?)  for  such  buildings,  it  would  naturally  occur 
to  tyrannical  and  jealous  despotism  to  crush  or  keep 
down  a  formidable  people,  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  in  its  own  territory,  which   perhaps  had 

1  Ilpdf  6h  Tac  kpyaoiac  ruv  fjkv  ^  kiyvirriuv  ovdha  irapela^e,  (Ji  avTuv  61 
Twv  aixticL^(^Tidv  anavra  KareaKevaae.  duonep  km  ndai  roic  lepolc  kneyparltev 
uf  oidel^  kyx^pto^  ol^  avra  neftox^V'^^-     Diod.  Sic.  i.  56. 
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given  dangerous  signs  of  insubordination,  at  all  events 
were  alien  in  religion,  in  race,  in  manners,  in  habits, 
and  allied,  if  not  by  secret  concert,  by  habits  and  oc- 
cupation with  some  of  the  hostile,  wild,  hardly  sub- 
jugated people.  The  pastoral  Israelites  in  Goshen 
were  probably  to  Egyptian  eyes  much  more  connected 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  than  with  Egypt.  For 
during  all  this  period  of  conquest  on  all  sides  of  the 
realm,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  peacefril  tribe  of  Israel 
were  rapidly  multiplying  in  the  fertile  pastures  of 
Goshen,  not  powerful  enough,  or  too  peacefril,  or  as 
foreigners  not  permitted,  to  share  in  the  perils  and 
glories  of  the  war,  and  as  yet  not  formidable  enough 
from  numbers  to  awaken  jealousy.  They  dwelt  se- 
cluded within  themselves,  by  race,  by  language,  by 
religion,  by  occupation  —  with  everything  in  their 
lives,  ease,  sufficiency  of  subsistence,  ample  space, 
moral  habits,  peace,  to  encourage,  nothing  to  check 
the  growth  of  population.  At  length,  however,  in 
process  of  years,  they  had  become  a  numerous,  it 
might  be  a  dangerous  people,  dwelling  among  the 
Egyptians,  at  least  in  the  Egyptian  territory,  yet  not 
of  them  ;  belonging  rather  to  those  Nomad  tribes,  the 
implacable  foes,  and  now  the  down-trodden  subjects, 
though  once  the  conquerors  and  lords,  of  the  husband- 
men of  the  land.  If  we  are  to  take  the  words  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus  to  the  letter,  which  I  think  by  no 
moans  necessary,  they  vied  with  or  surpassed  in  num- 
bers the  indigenous  possessors  of  the  soil.^  What 
wonder  if,  at  once  virged  by  the  want  of  laborers  for 
their  mighty  works,  by  cautious  and  jealous  policy,  by 
uneradicated  antipathy  of  race,  the  haughty  kings  of 

1  Exodus  i.  9 :  "And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  th« 
children  of  Isiael  are  more  and  mightier  than  we." 
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Egypt  sliould  fill  up  the  ranks  of  their  captives,  the 
diminishing  ranks  which  their  wars  caused,  with  those 
whom  it  was  at  once  their  advantage  and  their  pru- 
dence to  depress  and  keep  under  ?  And  tyranny, 
once  engaged  in  oppression,  rarely  relaxes,  usually  be- 
comes more  severe  and  merciless.  Labor,  unwonted 
and  uncongenial  labor,  enforced  in  the  wantonness  of 
pride  and  power,  leads  to  murmurs,  to  suspected  if 
not  menaced  rebellion ;  suspected  rebellion  to  meas- 
ures of  still  harsher  cruelty  :  it  becomes  necessary  to 
crush  those  whom  slavery  does  not  entirely  subdue. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  Israelites  when  God  raised 
up  the  deliverer  Moses,  and  the  Exodus  broke  forever 
the  bonds  of  the  chosen  people. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  at  the 
close  of  this  mighty  dynasty  there  should  be  a  period 
of  obscuration,  a  short  period  ;  for  the  successors  in 
the  next  dynasty,  a  new  Rameseid  dynasty,  seem  to 
have  arisen  to  great  wealth  and  power,  to  have  been 
conquerors,  though  on  a  narrower  and  less  splendid 
scale.^ 

But  before  this  revival  the  glorious  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty seems  to  expire  in  darkness  and  ignominy.  Not 
only  have  the  stately  structures  ceased  to  arise,  the 
expanding  walls  to  be  decorated  with  processions  of 
tribute-bearing  kings  and  nations ;  but  there  is  a  sig- 

1  There  is  one  curious  incidental  circumstance,  the  similarity  or  rather 
the  identity  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  (Exodus  i.  11)  with 
that  of  the  king.  Lepsius  asserts  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the 
king's  name  exactly  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  city.  The  two 
cities,  rithom  (Ylarovfiog)  and  Raamses,  he  places  on  the  Great  Canal, 
which  he  attributes  to  Rhamses  Meiamun,  cities  which,  as  emporia  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Canal,  and  as  fortresses  for  military  purposes,  might  well 
be  called  the  treasure-cities  of  a  wealthy  and  warlike  monarch. 

'*  Der  Kanalbau  rief  die  neue  Stadt  hervor." — Chronologie  der  ^gypter 
0.356. 
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nificant  silence  in  the  existing  monuments ;  the  names 
and  titles  of  their  kings,  in  their  characteristic  car- 
touches, are  no  longer  lavishly  inscribed  on  them  ;  but 
tliere  are  signs  of  erasure,  of  studious  concealment,  as 
of  something  which  they  would  shrink  from  commit- 
ting to  imperishable  memory.  Some  disaster  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  realm,  which,  rather  than  com- 
memorate, the  records  break  off  and  are  mute.  It 
were  idle  to  suppose  that  such  a  calamity  as  the  over- 
throw of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,  by  a 
body  of  revolted  slaves,  would  have  any  public  record : 
if  the  memory  of  such  an  event  lived,  it  would  hve 
only  in  tradition,  and  tradition  would  disguise  and  dis- 
figure it  to  the  utmost.  It  would  confine  itself  to 
vague  expressions  of  hatred  to  those  who  had  inflicted 
the  shameful  blow  on  its  pride  ;  of  the  fact  itself,  still 
less  of  its  circumstances,  it  would  be  carefully  forget- 
ful. That  a  tribe  of  lepers  had  broken  out,^  had  been 
suffered  to  escape,  had  been  cast  forth  from  its  terri- 
tory, was  not  an  unlikely  Egyptian  version  of  this 
great  event.  In  the  Egyptian  monumental  records, 
obscuration  and  conftision  would  be  the  only  commem- 
oration of  such  a  national  disaster  which  we  can  ex- 
pect to  read  upon  their  monuments  ;  and  this  occurs, 
as  has  been  said,  at  a  time  when,  in  other  respects,  it 
might  least  be  looked  for,  under  the  success.or  or  suc- 
cessors of  one,  or  rather  the  greatest,  of  the  conquerors 
and  builders.     The  only  explicit  fact  recorded  in  the 

1  The  leprosy  among  the  Hebrews  may  be  more  than  a  hostile  fiction. 
Nothing  was  more  likely  to  produce  and  propagate  such  a  malady  than 
the  removal  of  shepherds  from  the  free  fresh  air  of  their  pastures  to  the 
wretched  huts  by  the  stone  quarries,  in  the  brick-fields  and  building-sites 
to  which  they  were  confined  during  their  servitude,  abov^e  all,  the  miserable 
and  scanty  diet  to  those  accustomed  to  live  on  their  flocks.  The  rigid 
provisions  in  the  law  against  leprosy  bear  witness  to  its  prevalence;  the 
highest  did  not  escape  it,  as  in  tte  case  of  Miriam. 
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Hebrew  annals  is  the  death  of  that  oppressor,  and 
consequently  the  accession  of  a  new  king  before  the 
Deliverance.  '''•And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  died^  and  the  children  of  Israel 
sighed  hy  reason  of  their  bondage^  and  they  cried,  and 
their  cry  came  up  unto   God  by  reason  of  their  bond- 

This  historical  parallelism  has  brought  us  to  the  same 
conclusion  at  which  the  great  German  Egyptologists, 
Le[)sius,  Bunsen,  Brugsch, (differing  on  some  points,  yet 
with  a  general  concurrence,)  have  arrived,  that  the 
Exodus  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 

1  Exodus  ii.  23. 

"  Cette  lacune  monumentale  sous  Menepthes  doit  avoir  sa  raison,  et  nous 
la  reconnaissons  dans  les  troubles  politiques,  surtout  dans  la  basse  Egypte, 
qui  finirent  par  la  sortie  des  H^breux,  et  des  autres  captifs  Asiatiques  re- 
tenues  depuis  longtemps  en  Egypte  pour  continuer  les  ouvrages  gigan- 
tesques  de  Ramses  II.  et  de  ses  ancetres." 

Brugsch  believes  that  Menepthes  (the  13th  son  of  Iiis  father  —  Brugsch, 
p.  171)  removed  his  capital  from  Thebes  to  the  ancient  Memphis.  Here 
are  found  the  most  frequent  memorials  of  him,  but  these  after  all  are  few 
and  insignificant.     Brugsch  dates  his  reign  from  1341  to  1321  B.  c. 

Lepsius  acquiesces  in  the  notion  that  the  king  during  the  Kxodus  was 
the  Menepthes,  the  Amenophis  son  of  Armesses  (Rameses),  Meiamun,  who 
reigned  66  years,  the  great  conqueror  belonging  to  the  19th  dynasty.  "  Es 
scheint  mir  unnu'iglich  der  A'lS'icht  derer  noch  liinger  Raum  zu  geben, 
welche  ihn  in  der  vorhergehenden  Dynastie  zu  finden  glauben."  He 
refers  to  a  note  in  Bunsen,  i.  227;  who,  however,  has  modified  his  view. 
Lepsius,  Chronologie  der  ^Egypter. 

This  difficulty  is  common  to  all  the  later  systems;  the  difference  is  sur- 
prisingly small.  Wilkinson,  Appendix  to  Herodotus,  makes  the  Pthahmen 
(the  last  of  the  18th  dynasty)  the  king  of  the  Exodus;  the  Exodus  about 
».  c.  1326;  Bunsen,  B.C.  1320;  Lepsius,  1314. 

Bunsen  supposes  that  during  the  40  years  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
mvasion  of  Palestine  by  the  .Jews,  the  second  line  of  Rameseid  kings  had 
waged  war  in  Canaan.  Before  that  invasion  the  king  Rhamses  III.  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  commemorative  of  his  victories. 
Werke  von  Rhamses  III.  von  1280  an.  "  Zwei  Paliiste  in  Medinet  Habu, 
westlich  von  Theben,  mit  Darstellung  der  Siege  in  '  Kanaan.'  Unter 
den  Gefangenen  liest  man  die  Namen  der  Philistaer,  Hethiter,  Riphaer. 
Eine  Seeschlacht,  daneben  eine  Festung  am  Meer,  mit  der  Aufschrift  Maka 
Tira  —  Burg  des  Tyrus."  —  Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  cexxx. 
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dynasty.  Lepsius  gives  boldly  the  name  of  the  king, 
tlie  Pharaoh  under  whom  it  took  place — Menepthes. 
the  Pthahmen,  the  Amenophis,  of  other  writers.  Thej 
concur,  too,  in  an  approximate  date  :  Bimsen  1316, 
I^epsius  1820,  Brugsch  about  1330  b.  c.  This  date 
harmonizes  with  a  happy  conjecture  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  given  by  Wilkinson,^  who,  however 
from  a  timid  respect  for  the  so-called  Biblical  chronol- 
ogy, would  place  his  Pthahmen  at  an  earher  period.  It 
is  singular,  too,  that  this  is  the  date  in  the  Jewish  Seder 
01am,  a  writing  as  old,  or  nearly  as  old,  as  the  Jewish 
School  of  Tiberias,  on  whose  determinations  the  system 
of  chronology  usually  followed  in  our  common  Bibles 
unquestionably  rests.^  But  this  late  date  (I  speak 
always  of  an  approximate  date)  is  inevitable.  The 
Exodus  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  great  era  of 
Egyptian  conquest  and  Egyptian  building,  or  the  paral- 
lel histories  must  be  committed  in  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion. The  post-Mosaic  Jewish  history,  if  it  be  deserv- 
ing of  any  credit,  cannot,  as  has  been  said,  have  omit- 
ted all  notice  of  the  victories  and  invasions  of  Rhamses, 
Sesostris,  whether  one  king  or  a  succession  of  kings. 
The  histoiy,  which  at  its  later  period  is  full  and  distinct 
in  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  fi'om 
Shishak  to  Necho,  however  the  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges  may  have  been  more  incomplete  and  fragmen- 
tary than  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  could 
not,  if  genuine  or  ancient,  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
inexpHcable  omission. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  this  later  date 
of  the  Exodus  is,  that  it  compels  the  compression  of  the 

*  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eg5'ptians,  i.  p.  81. 

2  Dr.  Hales,  it  appears  to  me,  has  proved  this,  —  almost  the  only  satitK 
fiictory  part  of  his  great  work. 
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events  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple  by  Solomon  into  a  narrower  s})ace.  In  itself 
the  chronology  of  that  period,  as  ordinarily  laid  down, 
especially  of  the  age  of  the  Judges,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  assigned,  altogo.ther  untrust- 
worthy. There  has  been  a  perpetual  controversy  among 
Jewish,  followed  by  Christian  writers,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  one  or  two 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  (followed  of  course  in 
the  New,  in  which  the  writers  or  speakers  naturally 
and  necessarily  followed  the  dominant  tradition  of  their 
time)  which  give  the  total  number  of  years  elapsed 
between  the  great  epochs  of  Jewish  history  —  the  de- 
scent of  Abraham  into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus,  the 
Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple.  I  confess 
myself  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  these  are  artificial 
multiples  of  a  conventional  number,  and  that  they  rest 
not  on  the  original  documents,  but  on  chronological 
scliemes  invented  in  later  times.  And  I  must  repeat 
my  conclusion,  that,  while  the  veracity  of  the  historical 
facts  strengthens  more  and  more  with  more  mature  con- 
sideration, my  mistrust  in  the  accuracy  of  the  dates 
increases  rather  than  diminishes. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt 
which  refuses  to  harmonize  with  the  Mosaic  history,  or 
I'ather  there  is  a  general  correspondence,  at  least  as 
great  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the  opposite 
nature  and  character  of  both ;  even  the  synchronisms, 
in  this  broad  view,  are  favorable  to  the  veracity  of 
both.  Those  who  on  one  side  place  them  in  obstinate 
and  implacable  opposition  one  to  the  other,  and  those 
who  try  to  make  out  a  more  close  and  intimate  union, 
a  confirmation  of  the  minute  particulars  of  one  by  clear 
and  positive  testimonies  from  the  other,  appear  to  me 
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to  require  more  than  the  history  of  such  remote  ages 
is  hkely  to  furnish,  and  not  to  comprehend  the  degree 
of  probability  with  which  the  modern  historian  of  those 
ages  must  in  general  content  himself.  I  utterly  de- 
spair of  making  out  the  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  history  with  the  precision  of  those  of  the  paral- 
lel histories  of  France  and  England.  I  think  it  idle 
waste  of  time  and  of  learning  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  absolute  year  a.  c.  of  Abraham,  or  Sesostris,  or 
Moses,  with  the  nicety  with  which  we  establish  those 
of  Louis  XIV.  or  George  III. 


BOOK   III. 

THE  DESERT. 

fhe  March  —  Mount  Sinai  —  Delivery  of  the  Law — The  Tabernacl«  — 
-  The  Law. 

Thus  free  and  triumphant,  the  whole  people  of  Israel 
set  forth  upon  their  pilgrimage  towards  the  promised 
land,  —  a  land  described,  in  the  most  glowing  language, 
as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. ^     But  at  present  an 

i  At  tbe  time  when  this  work  was  written,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  had 
not  been  invei^tigated  with  the  frequency,  tbe  careful  observation,  and  the 
Biblical  knowledge  possessed  by  later  travellers.  My  chief  authorities 
were  Delia  Valle,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Mr.  Fazakerley  in  Walpole's  Travels, 
Niebuhr,  but  more  especially  the  enterprising  and  observant  Burckhardt, 
whose  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  invaluable.  From  Burckhardt  commences 
a  new  era  of  Eastern,  especially  of  Palestinian,  travel,  of  which  Dr.  Robinson 
and  his  companion  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentatives. Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley,  throwing  aside  all  the  vague  and 
untrustworthy  traditions,  have  sought  from  the  Biblical  descriptions  to  com- 
prehend and  give  reality  to  all  the  awful  circumstances  of  the  eventful  scene 
—  the  commanding  mountain,  to  the  top  and  into  the  clefts  of  which  Moses 
retired,  so  as  to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  the  plain  below,  which  would 
afford  ample  space  for  the  assembled  Israelites.  The  traditions  in  truth  can- 
not be  traced  higher  than  the  Christian  monks  of  the  fourth  century,  and  ever 
since  have  been  constantly  growing  in  extravagance  and  particularity.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  sacred  books,  the 
Jews  seem  neither  from  reverence  nor  curiosity  to  have  visited  the  scenes 
which  had  witnessed  the  Delivery  of  the  Law,  the  presence  of  their  God,  with 
all  the  marvels  of  their  early  annals.  The  flight  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  into 
this  desert  is  the  only  incident  connected  with  these  regions.  Pilgrimage, 
properly  speaking,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date ;  it  is  no  part  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  it  is  of  Mohammedanism,  and  as  it  was  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  Christianity.  The  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Great  Festivals  is  quite  another  thing.  There  are  allusions  in  the 
pontic  books  to  the  appalling  scenes  in  the  Wilderness,  but  these  are  his- 
>  y'n-.A  or  noetic  reminiscences,  not  kindled  by,  or  seemingly  kindling,  any 
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arid  and  thirsty  desert  lay  before  them,  —  h»ng  levels 
of  sand,  or  uneven,  stony  ground  broken  by  baiTen 
ridges  of  rugged  mountains,  with  here  and  there  a 
green  spot  where  a  few  palm-trees  oversliadowed  a 
spring  of  running  water.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  we  can  almost  trace  their  march,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  stations ;  for  wliile  the  face  of  cultivated  coun- 
tries and  the  manners  of  civilized  nations  are  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  change,  the  desert  and  its  inhabitants 
are  alike  unalterable.  The  same  wild  clans  pitch  their 
tents  in  the  same  valleys,  where  waters,  which  neither 
fail  nor  increase,  give  nourishment  to  about  the  same 
extent  of  vegetation.  After  three  days'  march  through 
the  wilderness  at  Shur,  the  Israelites  reached  the  well 
of  Marah,  but  here  a  grievous  disappointment  awaited 
them.  As  they  rushed  to  slake  their  burning  lips  in 
the  stream,  they  found  it,  unlike  the  soft  and  genial 
waters  of  the  Nile,  so  bitter  that  it  could  not  be  drank. 
From  Ajoun  Mousa  (the  wells  of  Moses),  near  that 
part  of  the  sea  where  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  pas- 
sage was  made,  the  observant  and  accurate  Burckhardt 
travelled  in  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter  (a  good  three 
days'  march  for  a  whole  people  like  the  Israelites)  to  a 
well  called  Howara,^  "  the  water  of  which  is  so  bitter, 

desire  to  visit  the  hallowed  places.  The  name  of  Horeb  is  absolutely  un- 
known, Sinai  but  vaguely  and  dimly  known. 

The  important  question,  whether  the  whole  region  called  the  Desert,  or 
the  Wilderness,  has  always  been  as  barren  and  unproductive  as  at  present, 
has  been  examined  in  later  times  with  great  research;  the  results  are 
given  b}'  Mr.  Stanley  in  a  remarkable  passage,  p.  250.  See  especially  the 
just  and  unanswerable  position  —  "  How  could  a  tribe  so  numerous  and 
powerful  as,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  Israelites  must  have  been,  be  main- 
tained in  this  inhospitable  desert?"  "  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they 
were  sustained  by  miracles;  for  except  the  manna,  the  quails,  and  the 
three  interventions  in  regard  to  water,  none  such  are  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  histoiy;  and  if  we  have  no  warrant  to  take  away,  we  hare  no 
warrant  to  add."     Read  the  whole  passage. 

1  Burckhardt's  identification  of  Howara  with  Marah  is  generally  received 
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that  men  cannot  drink  it ;  and  even  camels,  if  not  very 
thirsty,  refuse  to  taste  it."  Tlie  spring  was  sweetened 
by  a  branch  of  a  tree,  whicli  Moses,  by  Di\nne  direc- 
tion, cast  into  it,  —  whether  from  the  natural  virtue  of 
the  plant  seems  uncertain.  A  plant  with  this  property 
is  indicated  in  the  papers  of  Forskal,  who  travelled 
with  Niebulir  as  botanist,  and  is  said  to  be  known  in 
the  East  Indies.  Burckhardt  suggests  the  berry  oi 
the  Gharkad,^  a  shrub  which  grows  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.^ From  hence  the  caravan  passed  on  to  Elim, 
which  all  travellers  place  in  the  valley  of  Girondel  or 
Gharondel.  Here  they  rested  under  the  shade  of 
seventy  palm-trees,  with  twelve  springs  of  water  bub- 
bling up  around  them.  Nine  out  of  the  twelve  wells 
still  remain,  and  the  palm-trees  have  spread  out  into  a 
beautiful  grove.  The  natives  pointed  out  to  Shaw  a 
spot  called  Hummun  Mousa,  where  the  household  of 

I  Robinson  objects  that  the  fruit  of  the  Gharkad  would  not  have  been 
ripe  80  early  in  the  year.  "  We  made  frequent  and  diligent  inquiries 
whether  any  process  is  now  known  among  the  Bedouins  for  thus  sweeten- 
ing bad  water,  either  b}'  the  means  of  the  juice  of  berries,  or  the  bark  or 
leaves  of  any  tree  or  plant,  but  we  were  invariably  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive."—Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

1  had  also  in  mind  this  sentence  of  Bruce:  "The  Arabs  call  Elvah  a 
shrub  or  tree,  not  unlike  our  hawthorn  in  form  and  flower.  It  was  of  this 
wood,  they  say,  that  Moses'  rod  was  made,  when  he  sweetened  the  waters 
of  Marah."  Travels,  iii.  p.  487.  "  Was  not  the  water  made  sweet  by  wood, 
that  the  virtue  thereof  mifjht  be  known.'^     Ecclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  5. 

2  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  some  water  from  a  fountain, 
called  that  of  Marah,  but  probably  not  the  Howara  of  Burckhardt,  has  been 
brought  to  this  country,  and  has  been  analyzed  by  a  medical  friend  of  the 
author.  His  statement  is  subjoined:  "  The  water  has  a  slightly  astringent 
bitterish  taste.  Chemical  examination  shows  that  these  qualities  are 
dsrived  from  the  selenite  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  it  holds  in  solution, 
and  which  is  said  to  abound  in  the  neighborlu)od.  If,  therefore,  any 
vegetable  substance  containing  oxalic  acid  (of  which  there  are  several  in- 
stances) were  thrown  into  it,  the  lime  would  speedily  be  precipitated,  and 
the  beverage  rendered  agreeable  and  wholesome.  The  quantity  of  acid 
requisite  for  this  purpose  must  be  inconsiderable,  as  a  pint  of  water,  at  its 
summer  temperature  in  England,  is  scarcely  capable  of  dissolving  tw<»nty 
grains  of  the  selenite." 
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Moses  are  said  to  have  pitched  their  tents.^  In  this 
dehghtful  resting-place  the  nation  reposed  for  a  month  ; 
and  then  set  forth  again,  not  in  the  direction  of 
Palestine,  but  towards  that  mysterious  mountain 
where  the  Almighty  had  first  made  himself  known  to 
Moses.  Their  route  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea ;  several  of  the  valleys,  which  it  crossed,  led  down 
to  the  shore ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  these,  probably  that 
called  by  Burckhardt  the  Wady  Taybe,  they  halted 
on  the  beach.  From  thence  they  struck  into  the 
wilderness,  but  by  this  time  their  provisions  totally 
failed,  and  the  dreadful  prospect  of  perishing  by 
famine,  in  this  barren  and  thirsty  desert,  arose  before 
their  eyes.  Of  all  human  miseries,  both  in  apprehen- 
sion and  reality,  to  die  slowly  of  hunger,  and  to  see 
others,  to  whom  we  can  afford  no  assistance,  die 
around  us,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst.  The  Israelites 
began  to  look  back  to  Egypt,  where,  if  they  suffered 
toil  and  oppression,  at  least  they  never  wanted  food 
All  was  forgotten  —  the  miracles  wrought  in  theii 
favor,  the  promises  of  Divine  protection,  the  authority 
of  their  leader.  Murmurs  of  discontent  spread  through 
the  camp,  till  at  length  the  whole  body  broke  out  into 
open  remonstrances.  But  their  Almighty  Protector 
had  not  abandoned  them ;  and,  in  his  name,  without 
hesitation,  Moses  promised  an  immediate  and  plentiful 
supply.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  quails,  migratory 
birds,  pass  in  large  flocks  over  the  Arabian  peninsula  ; 
they  are  very  heavy  on  the  wing,  and  their  line  of 
flight  depends  much  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.     A 

1  Some,  embarrassed  by  the  distance  from  Wady  Gharondel  to  the  next 
station,  place  Elim  at  Wady  Useit.    Robinson;  but  see  Stanley,  p.  26. 

On  the  trustworthiness  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  stationa, 
generally,  compare  Ewald,  ii.  p.  10. 
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cloud  of  these  birds  was  suddenly  wafted  over  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  fell  around  them  in 
immense  numbers.^  Nor  was  this  all ;  in  the  morn- 
ing, exactly  as  Moses  had  foretold,  the  ground  wafs 
covered  with  manna.  This  is  now  clearly  ascertamed, 
by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  to  be  a  natural  produc- 
tion ;  it  distils  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk,  in  the 
month  of  June.  It  is  still  collected  by  the  Arabs 
before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves 
as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  "Its  taste  is 
agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey. 
It  may  be  kept  for  a  year,  and  is  only  found  after  a 
wet  season.  It  is  still  called  by  the  Bedouins 
*mann.'  "  ^  The  quantity  now  collected,  for  it  is  only 
found  in  a  few  valleys,  is  very  small ;  the  preternatural 
part,  therefore,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  consists  in  the 
immense  and  continual  supply,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  gathered,  particularly  its  being 
preserved  firm  and  sweet  only  for  the  Sabbath-day. 
The  regulation,  that  enough,  and  only  enough,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  day  should  be  collected  at  a  time, 

1  Josephus,  iii.  1. — Xiva  irapa/iiiKij  KarsaKeva^ov,  ravra  de  napa  tov 
hxyvoKov  kid  TroAAoiif  aTadiovg  laravTeg,  raf  -drjpag  tCjv  dprvyuv  kizoLOvvTO 
fepovTat  yap  dvroi  Kar^  ayeTuig  iielCpvq  kK  tov  TreXayovf ,  bvQ  -driptvovreg,  fj^d 
poL^ov  TrTaidog  Uavbv  elg  dtaTpoijj^v  kavTolg.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  c.  60.  This 
curious  parallel  case  is  described  as  near  Rhinocolura.  Compare  Sonniiii's 
Travels,  ii.  p.  414. 

2  The  author,  by  the  kindness  of  a  traveller  returned  from  Egypt,  has 
received  a  small  quantit}'  of  manna;  it  was,  however,  though  still  palatable, 
in  a  liquid  state  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  has  obtained  the  ailditional 
curious  fact,  that  manna,  if  not  boiled  or  baked,  will  not  keep  more  than  a 
day,  but  becomes  putrid,  and  breeds  maggots.  It  is  described  as  a  small 
round  substance,  and  is  brought  in  by  the  Arabs  in  moderate  quantities 
mixed  with  sand. 

Ritter,  in  his  Erdkunde,  xv.  p.  665,  &c.,  has  above  thirty  pages  in  which 
every  fact  and  every  opinion  relating  to  the  manna  is  collected  with  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Stanley  has  summed  up  the 
lonjj  controversy  in  a  brief  note,  —  p.  28. 
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seems  a  prudent  precaution,  enforced  by  the  remark- 
able provision,  that  no  one  found  that  he  had  collected 
more  or  less  than  an  omer,  lest  the  more  covetous  or 
active  should  attempt  to  secure  an  unfair  proportion, 
and  deprive  the  rest  of  their  share. 

After  two  other  resting-places,  at  Dophkah  and 
A  lush,  the  Israelites  arrived  at  the  foot  of  that  awful 
mountain  already  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  their 
Almighty  Creator.  But  a  new  calamity,  not  less 
insupportable  than  famine,  the  want  of  water,  called 
forth  new  discontents  and  murmurs.  So  great  was 
the  excitement,  that  the  life  of  Moses  was  endangered. 
He  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  "  What  shall  I  do 
unto  this  peopled  they  he  almost  ready  to  stone  me." 
By  the  divine  command,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  elders,  and  with  the  rod  with  which  he 
before  struck  the  Nile,  Moses  smote  the  rock,  and 
water  flowed  forth ;  the  place  was  called  Massah  and 
Meribah,  from  the  discontents  of  the  people.  Here 
likewise  their  fortitude,  as  well  as  their  faith  and 
patience,  was  put  to  the  trial.  The  camp  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  one  of  the  wild  marauding  clans, 
the  Amalekites;  or,  according  to  Josephus,  by  a  con- 
federacy of  all  the  sheiks  of  the  desert,  determined  to 
exterminate  these  invaders  of  their  territory.  Moses 
delegates  the  military  command  to  Joshua,  who  after- 
wards conducted  their  armies  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  He  himself,  with  his  brother  Aaron,  and 
Hur,  takes  his  station  on  an  eminence ;  there,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  army,  he  raises  his  hands  in  earnest 
supplication  to  heaven.  The  Israelites,  encouraged  by 
their  trust  in  divine  protection,  fight  manfully.  Still 
the  attack  is  fierce,  long,  and  obstinate.  The  strength 
of  Moses  fails,  and  the  Israelites  behold  with  alarm 
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and  trepidation  his  arms  hanging  languidly  down,  and 
tlieir  courage,  too,  begins  to  give  way.^  His  com- 
panions observing  this,  place  him  on  a  stone,  and  sup- 
port his  hands  on  each  side.  The  valor  of  the  people 
revives,  and  they  gain  a  complete  victory.  This 
wanton  and  unprovoked  aggression  gave  rise  to  a 
perpetual  hereditary  feud  between  the  tribes ;  the 
Amalekites  were  devoted  to  eternal  and  implacable 
hostility. 

The  fame  of  these  successes  reached  the  pastoral 
chieftain  whose  daughter  Moses  had  married.  Jethro 
joins  the  camp  with  Zipporah  the  wife,  and  Gershom 
and  Eliezer  the  sons  of  Moses.  He  is  received  with 
great  respect,  and  by  his  prudent  advice  the  Jewish 
leader  proceeds  to  organize  the  body  of  his  people  under 
more  regular  and  effective  discipline.^  Hitherto  the 
whole  burden  of  the  religious  and  civil  affairs  had  rested 
on  himself:  he  had  been  the  sole  leader,  sole  judge, 
and  sole  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Will.  He  withdraws 
into  the  more  remote  and  sacred  character,  leaving  the 
common  and  daily  affairs  to  be  administered  by  officers, 
appointed  in  regular  subordination  over  the  subdivisions 
of  the  whole  people,  into  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and 
thousands.  These  arrangements  completed,  the  Israel- 
ites wind  along  the  defiles  of-  this  elevated  region,  till 
at  length  they  come  to  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  peak  in 
the  whole  ridge,  that  of  Sinai.^     Here,  after  the  most 

1  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  pre- 
vailed; and  when  he  let  down  his  hand  Ainalek  prevailed."  That  this 
was  the  attitude  of  praA'er,  is  at  least  probable,  though  not  distinctly  de- 
clared.    Exodus,  xvii.  11. 

2  It  is  remarkable  that  by  the  advice  of  an  Arab  chief,  at  least  a  Nomad 
or  Desert  chief,  Moses  organized  Arab  discipline. 

8  I  would  again  refer  on  the  geography  of  the  whole  district  to  the  two 
best  authorities.  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley.  It  would  be  presumption 
in  one  unacquainted  with  the  district  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  pass  judg 
ment  upon  the  contested  points. 
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solemn  preparations,  and  under  the  most  terrific  circum- 
stances, the  great  law-giver  of  the  Jews  delivered  that 
singular  constitution  to  his  people  which  presupposed 
their  possession  of  a  rich  and  fertile  territory  in  which 
as  yet  they  had  not  occupied  an  acre,  but  had  hitherto 
been  wandering  in  an  op])osite  direction,  and  not  even 
approached  its  borders.  The  laws  of  a  settled  and  civil- 
ized community  were  enacted  among  a  wandering  and 
homeless  horde,  who  were  traversing  the  wilderness, 
and  more  Hkely,  under  their  existing  circumstances,  to 
sink  below  the  pastoral  life  of  their  forefathers,  than 
advance  to  the  rank  of  an  industrious  agricultural  com- 
munity. Yet,  at  this  time,  judging  solely  from  its 
internal  evidence,  the  Law  must  have  been  enacted. 
Who  but  Moses  ever  possessed  such  authority  as  to  en 
force  submission  to  statutes  so  severe  and  uncompro- 
mising ?  Yet  as  Moses,  incontestably,  died  before  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  his  legislation  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  desert.  To  what  other  period  can  the 
Hebrew  constitution  be  assigned  ?  To  that  of  the 
Judges  ?  a  time  of  anarchy,  warfare,  or  servitude  !  To 
that  of  Kings  ?  when  the  republic  had  undergone  a 
total  change  !  To  any  time  after  Jerusalem  became 
the  metropolis  ?  when  the  holy  city,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  nation,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  whole  Law  I 
After  the  building  of  the  Temple  ?  when  it  is  equally 
silent  as  to  any  settled  or  durable  edifice  !  Afi:er  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  ?  when  the  close  bond  of 
brotherhood  had  given  place  to  implacable  hostility  ! 
Under  Hilkiah  ?  under  Ezra  ?  when  a  great  number  ot 
the  statutes  had  become  a  dead  letter  !  The  Law  de- 
pended on  a  strict  and  equitable  partition  of  the  land. 
At  a  later  period  it  could  not  have  been  put  into  practice 
without  the  forcible   resumption  of  every  individual 
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property  by  the  state  ;  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossi- 
bility, of  such  a  measure,  may  be  estimated  by  any 
reader  who  is  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  repubhcs.  In  other  respects,  the 
Law  breathes  the  air  of  the  desert.  Enactments  intend- 
ed for  a  people  with  settled  habitations,  and  dwelling 
in  walled  cities,  are  mingled  with  temporary  regula- 
tions, only  suited  to  the  Bedouin  encampment  of  a 
nomad  tribe.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  statute 
book  of  Moses,  with  all  his  particular  enactments,  still 
exists,  and  that  it  recites  them  in  the  same  order,  if  it 
may  be  called  order,  in  which  they  were  promulgated.^ 

i  In  Lev.  iv.  32-20:  The  sin-offering  is  to  be  carried  out  beyond  the 
camp.  Lev.  xvi.  10,  21-28 :  The  scape-goat  is  to  be  sent  out  into  the 
wilderness.  Lev.  xiii.  46:  The  leper  is  to  dwell  without  the  camp.  Add 
xiv.  3-8.  I  cannot  understand  how  these  provisions  at  least  can  be  con- 
sidered anything  but  contemporaneous  with  the  events,  or  how  they  are  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  recent  theories  of  the  late  invention  or  even  compila- 
tion of  the  Law;  they  would  hardly  have  been  left  if  the  people  had  long 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  had  held  their  worship  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Add  to  this  the  special  Egyptian  or  Anti-Egyptian  character  of  some  of 
the  enactments  (whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Spencer  and  Warburton 
or  not);  the  manifest  allusions  to  Egyptian  arts  and  usages,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period,  when  the  captivity  iu 
Egypt  was  but  a  remote  reminiscence. 

As  to  this  want  of  order  (which  seems  to  me  to  favor  the  notion  of 
contemporaneity),  a  later  codifier  would  have  been  more  artificial  in  his  ar- 
rangement. See  the  very  commencement.  Exodus  xx.  ends  with  laws 
of  sacrifice;  the  next  chapter  goes  into  the  laws  of  servitude. 

That  grave  doubts  have  been  and  are  entertained,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, on  most  of  these  points  by  a  great  part  of  the  Critical  School  of 
Germany,  by  some  in  France,  by  some  in  England.  And  these  are  the 
doubts  of  men  distinguished  by  indefatigable  research,  by  vast  knowled^^e 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of  the  cognate  tongues,  by  seemingly  the 
most  sincere  and  conscientious  love  of  truth ;  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
my  excellent  departed  friend,  Baron  Bunsen,  of  the  most  profound  Chris- 
tian piety.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  from  ignorance,  nor  want  of  respectful  and 
candid  examination,  I  will  not  say  of  the  whole  school,  for  it  is  countless, 
but  of  those  admitted  to  be  the  chief  writers;  I  trust,  too,  from  no  narrow- 
minded  prejudice,  nor  from  superstitious  reverence  for  ancient  opinions,  nof 
from  any  religious  timiditv,  for  I  cannot  think  the  vital  truths  of  Christian 
ity  in  the  least  imperilled  by  these  inquiries,  —  from  none  of  these  unworth} 
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First,  however,  must  be  related  the  circuinstancea 
under  which  the  Hebrew  constitution  was  enacted.  The 

motives  (if  I  know  myself)  do  I  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
text. 

There  are  two  entirely  distinct  questions,  it  must  be  repeated,  at  issue  in 
these  investigations.  I.  The  age,  and  therefore  the  authority  of  the  Law. 
(When  was  the  word  Torah,  the  Law,  first  considered  equivalent  to  the 
Pentateuch?)  II.  The  age  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which  the  Law  has  come  down  to  us.  I.  As  to  great  part  of  the  Law  in 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  most  of  the  boldest  writers,  Eichhovn, 
De  Wette,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Bleek,  admit  that  it  is  of  the  age,  if  not  from 
the  lips  or  the  pen  of  Moses;  that  it  existed  in  its  primitive  form  and  words, 
and,  with  some  of  the  poems  and  other  historical  passages,  was  among  the 
materials  worked  up  at  a  later  date  (when,  no  two  agree)  by  the  compilers 
or  authors  of  the  present  Books  of  Moses;  that  this  original  substratum, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Law  is  discernible  and  distinguishable  by  critical  sagacity 
But,  II.  On  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses  there  is 
an  infinite  diversity  of  opinion.  Indeed  an  adversary  of  such  opinions 
might  almost  stand  aloof  in  calm  patience,  and  leave  the  conflicting  theo- 
rists to  mutual  slaughter.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  negative  consent 
agamst  the  ancient  and  long  established  views  as  no  longer  tenable.  Every 
one  of  the  theories  alluded  to  in  the  text  brings  down  the  composition  or 
compilation  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  of  Deuteronomy,  to  a  later  period 
and  has  its  ingenious  and  learned  advocates.  Some  date  it  after,  some 
during  the  exile;  some  in  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings;  some  hold  it  to  be 
the  book  found  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  in  the  Temple;  Ewald,  especially, 
ascribes  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  to  a 
writer  in  Egypt.  Bunsen  seems  as  confident  that  it  was  written  under 
Hezekiah  as  that  the  jEneid  was  written  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Some 
choose  the  reign  of  Solomon,  some  of  David,  some  (Bleek,  the  latest  pub- 
lished work)  under  Saul  To  examine  all  these  schemes  in  detail  (and  the 
whole  force  of  the  argument  lies  in  detail)  is  obviously  impossible  in  this 
work.  Some  of  the  alleged  repetitions  and  contradictions  in  the  Law  will 
be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  following  book.  But  there  is  one  criticism 
which,  I  trust,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  submit  to  the  critical  school. 
There  seems  to  me  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  groundwork  of  much  of  their 
argument.  Their  minute  inferences,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  slight 
premises,  seem  to  presuppose  an  integrity  and  perfect  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
isting text,  not  in  itself  probable,  and  certainly  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  of  their  criticism.  They  are  in  this  respect,  in  this 
alone,  almost  at  one  with  the  most  rigid  adherent  of  verbal  inspiration. 

I  have  great  faith  in  internal  evidence,  which  rests  on  broad  and  patent 
facts;  on  laws,  for  instance,  which  belong  to  a  peculiar  age  and  state  of 
society,  and  which  there  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  for  imagining  in 
later  times,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  other  manners,  and  for  ascribing 
them  to  an  ancient  people.  That  the  book  of  the  Law  delivered  in  the 
desert  should  contain  passages  seemingly  anticipative  of  later  stages  of 
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Israelites  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  level  of  the 
great  Egyptian  valley,  or  to  the  gentle  slopes  which 

society  may  be,  if  the  fact  is  clearly  proved,  a  serious  difficulty;  but  the 
counter-improbability  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  that  a  later 
compiler  of  the  Law  should  introduce  into  it  provisions,  either  entirely 
obsolete  from  change  of  manners,  or  which  never  were  observed;  that  he 
should  without  any  necessity  as  regards  his  purpose  throw  himself  back 
into  a  past  and  primitive  period. 

The  argument  from  language  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  insecure,  and 
to  be  used  with  great  caution  and  juJgment.  I  mean  not  that  even  where 
we  possess  only  the  sacred  books  themselves,  the  gradual  development  of 
the  language,  the  introduction  of  new  words,  of  words  used  in  new  senses, 
of  new  forms,  new  grammatical  constructions,  new  substitutions  of  letters, 
may  not  (as  shown  by  Gesenius  in  his  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language) 
be  a  sure,  almost  an  infallible,  test  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  certain 
writings  or  parts  of  writings ;  but  these  rules,  especiallv  in  such  a  case, 
where  we  have  not,  as  Bentley  had,  the  Greek  of  manv  centuries  to  com- 
pare and  to  contrast,  must  be  applied  with  tlie  tinest  observation,  with  the 
most  exquisite  and  suspicious  nicety. 

This  criticism  must  alwa3's  bear  in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  the  received 
text,  which  on  its  own  principles,  and  on  such  principles  I  argue,  it  is  bound 
to  admit.  Now,  in  truth,  of  the  conservation  of  these  earliest  Hebrew 
•writings  during  centuries,  their  custody,  their  mode  of  preservation,  their 
transmission,  their  perpetuation  by  successive  transcribers,  we  really  know 
nothing.  The  single  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  during 
the  reign  of  -losiah,  instead  of  throwing  a  clear  light  on  the  subject,  in- 
volves us  in  greater  perplexity.  What  was  that  Book  of  the  Law?  —  the 
whole  Pentateuch?  —  the  Law  in  a  more  limited  sense?  —  or  as  some  have 
supposed  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ? 

It  is  assumed  that  because  the  Jews  at  a  later  period,  after  the  Exile, 
acquired  slowl}',  but  it  should  seem  did  acquire,  a  profound  reverence  foi 
their  sacred  books,  which  degenerated  in^o  superstition  —  superstition  which 
gave  a  mysterious  sanctity  to  every  line,  word,  point  —  that  this  was  their 
feeling  during  all  their  early  history.  It  is  assumed,  that,  as  their  whoU 
polity  rested  on  their  religion,  in  short  because  the}'  were  the  people  of  God 
they  must  have  taken  the  most  rigid  measures  for  the  conservation  of  that 
which  they  held  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  I  fear  that  our  history  must  show 
that  there  were  long  periods,  even  centuries,  when  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  fi-om  the  priesthood  and 
the  Levites,  that  sacred  veneration  for  the  Law  and  for  the  religion  of  their 
God  such  as  no  doubt  in  later  days  led  to  the  jealous  conservation  of  the 
sacred  books.  It  is  remarkable  how  rare,  if  at  all,  are  allusions  to  them, 
either  in  the  Historv  or  the  Prophets.  But,  passing  over  this,  what  was  the 
collection,  redintegration,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  the  canonization  of  the 
sacred  books  in  the  time  of  Ezra?  Was  what  we  may  presume  to  call  the 
arcliaism  of  the  separate  books  rigidly  preserved?  Were  no  modificatiouc 
of  language  unconsciously  or  inadvertently  permitted  to  creep  in  ?     W»» 
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skirted  the  pastures  of  Goshen ;  they  had  been  trav- 
olUng  over  the  flat  sands  or  moderate  inequaUties  of 

the  precise  phraseology,  spelling,  grammar,  as  well  as  the  sacred  sense  and 
hallowed  meaning,  maintained  with  the  rigid  scrupulousness  of  an  anti- 
quarian V  I  write  this  with  no  disrespect  for  the  marvellous  "cience  of 
language,  which  has  been,  I  may  say,  born,  and  has  risen  to  such  ripe 
maturity  in  our  days;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  considerations  stated 
above  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  must  confess  that  so  many  objectii  u« 
that  have  been  raised,  and  on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid,  against  the 
historical  value  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  vanish  away,  in  my  point  of  view, 
as  palpable  interpolations,  glosses  which  have  crept  into  the  text,  errors  in 
numbers:  even  in  linguistic  difficulties  so  much  may  have  grown  out  of 
gradual  and  insensible  modernizations,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  the  accom- 
modation to  the  prevailing  vernacular  usage  of  the  people,  that  the  argu- 
ment from  language,  however  unimpeachable  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
by  humble  scholars  like  myself,  is  not  a  guide  quite  so  sure  and  infallible 
as  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be. 

And  what  if  there  be  ground  for  the  reconstruction  or  redintegration  of 
all  the  sacred  books  by  Ezra,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of  many 
if  not  most  of  the  early  fathers?*  They  assert  that  Ezra  was  specially 
inspired  for  this  function;  but  setting  aside  the  question  of  his  Divine 
inspiration,  if  the  sacred  books  really  were  recomposed  (this  is  hardly  too 
strong  a  word)  by  Ezra,  or  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  supposing  the  most  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  as  to  the  legal  and  religious  provisions,  what  extensive  modi- 
fications may  have  been  made  as  to  the  smaller  historic  facts,  (some  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  some  to  harmonize  discrepancies,)' above  all  in  tha 
language,  which  would  in  many  places  inevitably  and  insensibly  taks  ^ 
varying  cast! 

1  here  may  no  doubt  be  niceties  both  of  style  and  language  to  be  detected 
by  fine  critical  sagacity,  by  exquisite  judgment,  by  long  and  patient  study; 
and  arguments  of  this  kind  are  of  irresistible  force.  But  on  the  othet 
hand  copyists  in  successive  ages  would  have  a  tendency  to  modernize,  to 
accommodate  words,  inflections,  grammatical  constructions  to  the  prevalent 
vernacular.  This  takes  place  since  printing  has  been  in  use,  even  in  sacred 
books,  our  liturgies,  hymns,  even  Bibles.  Thus  a  gradual  approximation 
to  later  forms  of  language,  to  Aramaism,  when  Hebrew  began  to  Aramaise, 
might  gradually  creep  in.  I  cannot  think  that  sufficient  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  considerations. 

*  The  expression  of  IrensDus  is  very  strong,  of  (9ed?)  ye  Kot  tv  Ty  knl  No- 
(3ovx£(hv6aop  alx/^ahjcrlg.  tov  Xaov  dia<p^ apeiacbv  tuv  ypa(j)0)V.  .  . 
STCvEi'asv  ''Eadpa  tCj  Upu  ....  tov^  tuv  TrpoyeyovoTCJV  7rpo^7?r6Jv  irdv- 
rag  avara^aa&ac  Tidyoog,  Kal  utto kut aoT^  aai  tu  ^.aco  r^v  6td  iVf w- 
aicJC  VOLLO&eaiav.  Contra  Hseres.,  iii.  25.  See  also  Jerome  ad  Ilelvidium,  who 
boldly*  Says,  ''  Sive  Mosem  dicere  volueris  auctorem  Peutateuchi,  sive  Ezram  ^usdeio 
iietauratorem  operis  noa  recuse."    See  also  Augustin  de  Mir.  Scrip,  ii.  28. 
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the  desert ;  the  entrance  into  a  wild  and  nigged  moun- 
tainous region,   the   peaks  of  which  were  lost  in  the 

And  on  the  whole,  too,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  question  as  tc 
the  period  to  which  the  books  of  the  Law,  even  Deuteronomy,  are  to  be 
assigned,  is  materially  changed  by  the  clearer  views  which  have  opened 
npon  us  of  the  Egyptian  civilization  before  the  Exodus.  All  the  notions 
of  Closes  as  the  inventor — the  inspired  inventor  of  written  characters, 
almost  of  law  itself,  which  religious  men  have  cherished,  thinking  that 
th^y  w€?re  doing  honor  to  religion,  must  be  cast  aside.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  people  came  forth  from  a  nation  in  many  respects  in  a 
very  advanced  state.  The  later  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  the  Apostles, 
of  Moses  being  versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Eg}'ptians,  and  that  wisdom 
of  a  very  high  character,  whether  civil  or  intellectual,  whether  of  mental 
acquirements  or  skill  in  arts  and  inventions,  is  far  more  consentaneous  not 
only  with  our  enlarged  Egyptian  knowledge,  but  with  the  Mosaic  records. 
Though  no  doubt,  immediately  before  the  Exodus,  the  Hebrews  were  re- 
duced to  a  base  helotry,  and  employed  on  the  lowest  industrial  occupations, 
they  must  in  their  long  peaceful  state,  though  still  pastoral  rather  than 
agricultural,  have  advanced,  if  not  with  equal  steps,  at  no  very  remote  dis- 
tance, from  their  Egyptian  masters.  That  before  the  Exodus  the  Egyp- 
tians had  written  characters,  besides  hieroglyphics,  seems  beyond  doubt, 
wliether  we  admit  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Sesostris,  said  to  be 
contemporaneous,  or  even  the  Egj-ptian  novel  translated  by  M.  Ronge.  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Israelites,  at  least 
their  leaders,  were  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  in  many  respects  than  at 
any  period  of  their  history  before  the  Captivity,  excepting  perhaps  during 
the  later  reign  of  David  and  that  of  Solomon.  The  division  and  hostility 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  period  in  general  rather  of  decline  than  of  ad- 
vancement. The  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  or  who  fell  off 
from  their  great  empire  under  Solomon,  except  the  Phoenicians,  were  less 
civilized  in  manners  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  religion,  than  the  Israelites  had 
been  at  their  culminating  period  of  power  and  glory.  All  this  seems  to  me 
to  bear  strongly  on  the  period  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  of  its  forma- 
tion into  a  written  code.  Further,  is  it  credible  that  such  an  event  as  the 
reproduction  of  the  Law  in  a  form,  if  not  authoritative,  at  least  generally 
adopted,  especially  if  done  with  the  royal  or  priestly  sanction,  should 
altogether  escape  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  the  later  compiler  of 
the  Chronicles?  Bunsen  himself  supposes  that  the  compilation  was  made 
under  the  control  of  the  King  and  the  High  Priest.  (See  Bibelwerk,  ix. 
p  261  )  Yet  of  the  events,  particularly  of  the  reforms  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  we  read  more  fully  than  of  those  of  any  other  king.  If  the  dis- 
coverj-  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple  under  Josiah  was  so  great 
an  event,  and  is  so  distinctly  chronicled,  wh}'  this  total  silence  about  the 
reconstitution  of  the  whole  LawV  Ewald's  assignment  of  Deuteronomy 
to  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  on  which  reign  we  are  almost  in  the  dark,  seems 
to  me  more  utterly  wild  and  arbitrary,  and  its  Egyptian  origin  wilder 
still. 
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clouds,  must  in  itself  have  excited  awful  and  appalling 
emotions.  How  much  more  so,  when  these  high  and 
frowning  precipices  had  been  haunted  by  the  presence 
of  their  God !  Their  leader  departs  alone  to  the  unseen, 
and  apparently  inaccessible,  summit  of  the  mountain. 
He  returns  bearing  a  message  from  God,  which,  while 
it  asserts  his  universal  dominion  over  the  earth,  pro- 
claims his  selection  of  the  Israelites  from  all  the  nations, 
as  his  peculiar  people ;  they  were  to  be  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  what  the  great  caste  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood was  to  the  other  classes  of  that  community.  The 
most  solemn  purifications  are  enjoined ;  a  line  is  drawn 
and  fenced  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which,  on  pain 
of  death,  they  are  not  to  transgress.  It  is  announced 
that  on  the  third  day  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
will  display  itself.  On  the  third  day  the  whole  people 
assemble  in  trembling  expectation  ;  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  appears  clothed  in  the  thickest  darkness ; 
tremendous  thunders  and  lightnings,  phenomena  new 
to  the  shepherds  of  Goshen,  whose  pastures  had  escaped 
the  preternatural  tempest  in  Egypt,  burst  forth,  and  the 


The  latest,  no  timid  writer,  Bleek,  Einleitung,  p.  348  (Berlin,  1860),  tlius 
sums  up  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  law:  — 

"  Die  Gesetzgebung  des  Pentateuchs  ist  im  Wesentlichen  echt  Mosaisch. 
Viele  Gesetze  liegen  uns  in  demselben  noch  ganz  in  der  Gestalt  vor,  worin 
sie  von  Moses  erlassen,  und  ohne  Zweifel  auch  schon  niedergeschrieben 
sind,  da  sie  in  einem  spateren  Zeitalter  in  dieser  Form  nicht  wohl  hatten 
concipirt  werden  konnen.  Was  aber  andere  Gesetze  betrifft,  von  denen 
sich  nachweisen,  oder  wahrscheinlich  machen  lasst,  dass  ihre  Abfassung 
einem  spateren  Zeitalter  angehort,  so  bieten  diese  zwar  theilweise  in 
einzelnen  Punkten  Abweichungen  von  den  echt  Mosaischen  dar,  aber  so 
dass  sie  doch  in  Ansehung  des  Geist.es  und  wesentlichen  Characters  durchaus 
mit  ihnen  hannoniren.  Sie  gehen  fast  alle  nur  darauf  aus,  die  Mosaische 
Gesetzgebung  fur  die  in  spaterer  Zeit  veranderte  Verhaltnisse  mehr  ange- 
messen  zu  machen,  so  dass  sie  auch  damals  eine  unmittelbare  Anwendung 
finden  konnten,  was  bci  manchen  von  Moses  selbst  ausgegangenen  Gesetzen, 
nicht  ohne  weiteres  der  Fall  war,  da  sie  sich  nur  auf  den  nomadii^chen 
Zustand  der  Israeliten  wahrend  des  Zuges  durch  die  Wiiste  beziehen." 
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terrors  are  heightened  by  a  wild  sound,  like  that  of  a 
trumpet,  mingling  with,  and  prolonging,  the  terrific  din 
of  the  tempest.  The  mountain  seems  to  have  shown 
every  appearance  of  a  volcanic  eruption  :  blazing  tires, 
huge  columns  of  smoke,  convulsions  of  the  earth.  Yet 
so  far,  I  believe,  as  scientific  observatio  i  has  gone,  it 
is  decided,  fi:'om  the  geological  formation  of  the  moun- 
tain, that  it  has  never  been  subject  to  the  agency  of 
internal  fire.  The  dauntless  leader  takes  his  stand  in 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  the  elements ;  the  trum- 
pet peals  still  louder,  and  is  answered  by  a  voice  distinct 
and  audible,  but  from  whence  it  proceeded  no  man 
knew.  It  summons  Moses  to  the  top  of  the  momitain ; 
he  returns,  and  still  more  earnestly  enjoins  the  people 
not  to  break  through  the  prescribed  limits.  Imme- 
diately on  his  descent,  the  mysterious  voice  utters 
those  ten  precepts  usually  called  the  Decalogue,  a 
summary,  or  rather  the  first  principles  of  the  whole 
Law.  The  precautions  of  Moses  to  restrain  the  curios- 
ity or  presumption  of  the  people  were  scarcely  neces- 
sary. Their  fears  are  too  highly  excited ;  instead  of 
approaching  the  sacred  summit  of  the  mountain,  they 
retire  in  terror  from  the  place  where  they  were  assem- 
bled, and  entreat  that  from  henceforth  they  may  receive 
the  will  of  God,  not  directly,  but  through  Moses,  their 
acknowledged  representative.  Moses  again  enters  into 
the  darkness,  and  returns  with  another  portion  of  the 
Law.  The  assent  of  the  people  to  these  leading  prin- 
ciples of  their  constitution  is  then  demanded  ;  religious 
rites  are  performed ;  twelve  altars  raised,  one  for  each 
tribe ;  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  Law  read,  and  the 
covenant  between  God,  the  lawgiver,  and  the  whole 
people,  solemnly  ratified  by  sprinkling  them  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice.     Moses  again  ascends  the  moun- 
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tain,  accompanied  this  time  by  Aaron,  NaJab,  and 
Abihu,  who  were  selected  for  tlie  priestly  office,  and 
by  seventy  elders  of  Israel.  All  these  remained  at  a 
respectful  distance ;  yet,  it  is  said,  they  saw  the  God 
of  Israel ;  it  should  seem,  the  symbolic  fire  which  in- 
dicated his  presence,  beneath  which  was  what  appeared 
like  a  pavement  of  lapis-lazuh,  or  sapphire,  or  tlie  deep 
blue  of  the  clearest  and  most  cloudless  heaven.  Dele- 
gating the  charge  of  the  people  to  the  elders,  to  Aaron 
and  to  Hur,  Moses  once  more  ascended  into  the  cloud, 
which  was  now  at  times  illuminated  with  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  like  a  devouring  fire.  For  forty  days  he 
remained  on  the  mountain,  neither  appearing  nor  hold- 
ing any  communication  with  the  people.  Day  after 
day  they  expected  his  return  :  the  gloom  and  silence  ol 
the  mountain  remained  unbroken.  Had  he  perished  ? 
Had  he  abandoned  the  people  ?  Aaron  himself  is  in 
the  same  total  ignorance  as  to  the  designs  and  the  fate 
of  his  brother.  Whither  shall  they  wander  in  the 
trackless  desert?  Who  shall  guide  them?  Their 
leader  and  their  God  seem  equally  to  have  deserted 
them.  Still  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
hme  notions  of  the  Deity,  which  their  leader  would 
inculcate,  they  sink  back  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
country  which  they  had  left.  They  imperiously  de- 
mand, and  Aaron  consents  to  cast,  an  image  of  gold, 
similar  to  the  symbolic  representation  of  the  great  god 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  form  of  an  ox  or  a  calf, 
and  thny  begin  to  celebrate  this  new  deity  with  all  the 
noise,  tumult,  and  merriment  of  an  Egyptian  festival.^ 

1  Some  have  supposed  a  mystic  dance  in  imitation  of  the  course  through 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  (Stolberg,  Geschichte  der  Religion,  ii.  p.  127)  like 
the  modern  usage  described  by  Volney  :  "  La  danse  des  Dervishes,  dont 
les  tournoj'-ements  ont  pour  objet  d'imiter  les  mouvements  def  astres." 
Voyage  en  Syrie.  Stolberg's  reason  is  —  "da  der  Sonnengott  uuter  dem 
Bilde  de«  Stiers  bei  den  Alten  verehrt  vrard.'* 
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When  their  leader  descends,  he  sees  the  whole  people 
dancing  in  their  frantic  adoration  aroiuid  the  idol.  In 
tlie  first  access  of  indignation,  he  casts  down  and 
breaks  the  stone  tablets,  on  which  the  Law  was  in- 
scribed. He  seizes  the  image,  which  was  most  likely 
of  small  dimensions,  though  raised  on  a  lofty  pole, 
commands  it  to  be  ground  or  dissolved  to  powder, 
throws  it  into  the  neighboring  fountain,  and  forces 
the  people  to  drink  the  water  impregnated  with  its 
dust.  A  more  signal  punishment  awaits  this  heinous 
breach  of  the  covenant.  The  tribe  of  Levi  espouse 
the  cause  of  God ;  fall  upon  the  people ;  slay  the 
oifenders,  without  regard  to  kindred  or  relationship,  till 
3000  men  lie  dead  upon  the  field.^  The  national  crime 
thus  dreadfully  atoned,  the  intercourse  between  the 
lawgiver  and  the  Deity  is  renewed.'  Yet  the  offended 
God  still  threatens  to  withdraw  his  own  visible  pres- 
ence during  their  approaching  invasion  of  Canaan, 
that  presence  which  he  had  before  promised  should 
attend  on  their  armies,  and  discomfit  their  enemies; 
he  disclaims  them  as  his  people,  and  gives  them  over 
to  the  tutelar  protection  of  his  angel. 

Already,  before  the  construction  of  the  great  taber- 
nacle, there  had  been  a  tent  set  apart  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  where  the  councils  of  the  leaders  had  been  lield ; 
and,  most  probably,  sacrifices  performed.  This  tent 
Moses  removed  beyond  the  polluted  precincts  of  the 
camp :  no  sooner  had  this  been  done,  than  the  Deity 
appeared  suddenly  to  return ;  the  people,  standing 
before  their  tents,  beheld  the  cloud  of  glory  taking  up 
its  station  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  into  which 
Moses  had  entered.     They  bowed  down  at  once  in 

1  Exodus  xxxii.  28;  the  LXX.  has  23,000. 

*  Josephus,  jealous  of  the  national  character,  omits  this  whole  scene 
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awe-struck  adoration,  while  their  God  and  their  leader 
held  their  secret  council  within  the  tent.  Within  the 
tent  a  scene  took  place  which  it  is  best  to  relate  in 
the  language  of  the  sacred  writer.  Moses  having  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  divine  protection  for  the  people, 
addressed  the  Almighty  visitant,  —  /  beseeeh  thee  show 
me  thy  glory^  that  is,  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
essence  of  the  divine  nature.  And  God  said,  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee^  and  I  will  pro- 
claim the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee.  And  he  said, 
Thou  canst  not  see  my  face  :  for  there  shall  no  man  see 
me,  and  live.  Mortal  man  cannot  comprehend  the 
divine  nature ;  but  afar  off,  and  overshadowed  by  my 
protection,  thou  shalt  be  favored  with  some  farther 
revelation  of  the  great  Creator.^  On  the  re-ascent  of 
Moses  to  the  mountain,  with  two  new  tables  of  stone, 
this  promise  is  thus  fulfilled,  —  Tfie  Lord  passed  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimed,  —  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffe^'ing  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  7nercy  for  thousands,  for 
giving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will 
by  no  means  clear  (the  guilty^,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
'fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation.  Such 
were  the  notions  of  the  Divinity,  taught  to  a  barbarous 
nation  in  that  remote  period  of  the  world !  ^     Forty 

1  It  is  right  to  point  out  the  singular,  at  least  apparent  contrartictiou 
between  the  two  passages  in  Exodus  xxiv.  10,  11,  which  concludes  in  out 
translation  "also  they  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  and  that  in  the 
text,  xxxiii.  20.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  former  is  an  Elohist,  the 
latter  a  Jehovist  passage.     The  LXX.  translate  the  former  kol  Il6ov  tov 

Tonov  ov  EiOTTjKei  6  Oedg  roij  lopai]X kqI  tj(^&7]aav  tv  rt^  Tono)  tov 

Qeov  Kat  e(j)ayov  kol  Ittlov. 

2  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  throughout  this  wonderful  narrative  than 
the  struggle  as  it  were  to  keep  up  the  purely  spiritual,  immaterial,  and 
©oral  conception  of  the  Godhead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  that  God- 
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days  longer  the  lawgiver  remained  in  secret  con- 
ference with  God  upon  the  mountain.  On  his  descent 
with  the  new  tables  of  stone,  the  awe-struck  })eople 
beheld  his  countenance  so  radiant  and  dazzling,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  cover  it  with  a  veil ;    but  it  is  not 

head  to  a  people  whose  minds  seem  (as  what  human  mind  is  not?)  only 
approachable  through  the  senses.  Jewish  reverence  was  thus  perpetually 
laboring  to  seclude  the  one  primal  Deity  from  the  profane  sight  or  hearing 
of  man :  our  Lord  afterwards  laid  down  the  solemn  axiom  "  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time.''^  It  was  only  in  himself — "  in  whom,'"  according  to 
the  Christian  scheme,  '■^  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  GodJiead  bodily,^'  and  io 
whom  God,  and  God  chiefly  in  his  moral  attributes,  could  be  seen  of  man 
But  from  the  earliest  period  angelic  ministrations  were  interposed  through- 
out the  revelation  on  Sinai  for  the  direct  manifestation  of  the  Godhead 
The  language  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  Acts  (vii.  53;  compare  vii.  38),  "trto 
have  received  the  Law  by  the  dis^x)sition  of  angels,'^  was  the  universal  tradi- 
tion. See  also  Hebrev/s  ii.  2;  Gal.  iii.  19.  Josephus  holds  the  same  doc- 
trine —  Tj/xcov  Ta  KuXkLora  ruv  Soy/xaTuv,  Kal  tu  bauoTara  tCxv  kv  roig  voujoiq 
di  uyyeXuv  irapa  tov  Qeov  fia^evTuv.  Antiq.  xv.  5,  3.  Compare  a  fine 
passage  in  Philo  de  Profugis,  t.  i.  p.  370  (edit.  Mangey);  and  the  more 
full  statement  of  Philo's  views,  ii.  p.  163,  with  Mangey's  note.  Philo  is  even 
shocked  that  God  should  have  spoken  with  a  human  voice.  'Apd  ye  <puv^c 
rpoTTov  TTpoiEfievoc  ourdf ;  unaye,  fiTjd'  hg  vovv  nor'  eXOoi  rdv  ^fierepov. 
'Ov  yap  (jf  avdpuTTog  b  Geof,  GTOfiarog  Kal  y^xoTTTjg  kuI  uprrjpuJv  fico/zevof. 
The  air  became  articulate  with  a  sound  clear  and  loud  like  a  trumpet.  P. 
185.  See,  too,  in  Brucker,  a  discussion  on  the  opinions  of  Rehind,  Buddeus, 
and  Basnage,  with  his  own  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  the  interpolations 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  "  Quod  in  Pentateucho  Samaritano  Angelas 
Dei  dicatur,  quod  in  Hebraeo  Deo  soli  tribuitur,"  and  how  it  is  to  be  recon 
ciled  with  the  Samaritan  disbelief  in  angels. 

The  later  Jews  had  a  special  angel  of  the  Law,  named  Jesafia.  Jalkut 
Ruben,  quoted  by  Kuinoel  on  Acts  vii.  53.  The  book  Jetsira,  quoted  by 
P.  Simon,  c.  vii.  p.  48,  makes  Metatron  the  angel  of  Moses. 

ZupoaaTpjjg  Kal  Muyo)v  naldeg  udovai,  naf)  eKeivov  ^adovreg,  bv  Uipaai 
Aeyovatv  epon  ootplag  Kal  diKaLoavvrjg  a7roxo)p7faavra  uov  oA/lwv,  Ka§'  avrbv 
tv  bpei  Ttvl  l^Tjv  eirura  u^^vaiTo  bpog,  irvpbg  avuO^ev  TroAAot)  KaraoKT^tpavTog, 
cvvexcjg  re  Kaieo^ar  rbv  ovv  (3aai?iea  ai)v  Tolg  eAAoyt/zwrarotf  Uepauu 
oijJtKvelo^aL  nXrjoiov,  l3ovX6/j.£vov  ev^aadai  tu  ^eC)'  Kal  tov  uvdpa  i^eMelv 
iK  TOV  TTvpbg  anadij,  (pavivTa  de  avTolg  IXeuv,  ■da()(>elv  KeTievaai,  koX  -^vaai 
dvaiag  Tcvag,  ug  rjKOVTog  kig  rdv  rovrov  tov  -deov.  Dio.  Chrys.  Borysthen. 
ii.  93,  ed.  Keiske. 

Is  this  really  Persian,  or  a  Grecian  mistake  of  Zoroaster  for  Moses?  Did 
tl.e  Persians  really  owe  more  of  their  religious  traditions  to  the  Jew^s,  or  is 
it  an  accidental  similitude  ? 
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quite  clear,  whether  or  not,  after  that  period,  like 
several  of  the  Oriental  conquerors,  he  was  con- 
stantly shrouded  with  this  veil,  excepting  only  when 
he  went  into  the  tabernacle  to  communicate  with 
God.i 

These  pure  and  abstract  notions  of  the  Divinity  were 
beyond  the  age  and  the  people  of  Moses.  No  rehgious 
impressions  would  be  lasting  which  were  not  addressed 
to  the  senses.  Witli  this  view  is  commenced  the  sacred 
tabernacle  or  paviHon-temple,  which  hereafter  is  to  oc- 
cupy the  central  place  of  honor,  that  usually  assigned 
to  the  king  or  chieftain  of  a  nomadic  horde.  The  whole 
nation  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  construction 
and  ornament.  The  riches  which  they  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  the  arts  which  some  of  them  had  learnt,  now 
come  into  request.  From  all  quarters  offerings  pour 
in,  brass,  silver,  gold,  jewels,  fine  linen,  embroidered 
stuffs  of  all  colors,  valuable  skins,  spices,  oils,  and  in- 
cense, in  such  profusion  that  they  cannot  all  be  brought 
into  use.  The  high  district  immediately  around  Sinai, 
extending  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  is  by  no  means 
barren,  the  vegetation  is  richer  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  desert,  streams  of  water  flow  in  the  valleys,  date 
and  other  trees  abound,  and  groves,  chiefly  of  the  black 
acacia  (shittim).  These  latter  were  speedily  felled,  all 
the  artificers  set  to  work,  the  women  were  employed 
in  weaving  and  spinning,  and  the  whole  camp  assumed 
a  busy  appearance.  The  construction  of  the  tabernacle 
was  intrusted  to  the   superintendence   of  two  skilful 

1  "  Entre  cette  ville  (Zela)  et  celle  de  Kakji,  qui  forine  la  fronti^re  oppo- 
o^e,  la  distance  est  de  trois  mois  de  marche.  Les  habitans  se  couvrent  la 
t§te  d'une  voile.  Le  Roi  ne  se  montre  que  dans  les  deux  fgtes  solennelles, 
le  matin  et  I'apr^s  midi.  La  reste  de  I'ann^e  il  se  rend  invisible,  et  ceux 
qui  lui  parlent  sont  placees  derri^re  ua  rideau."  Quatrem^re,  Description 
de  rEg3'pte,'ii.  27,    Poetrv  has  given  us  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan 
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workmen,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.  The  area,  or  open 
space  in  which  tlie  tabernacle  stood,  ^vas  an  oblong 
square,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long  by 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  wide.  The  enclosure  was 
made  by  twenty  brazen  pillars  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  ten  to  the  west  and  six  to  the  east,  where  the 
gate  of  entrance  stood.  The  capitals  of  these  pillars 
were  of  silver  ;  the  hooks  and  the  rods,  from  which  the 
curtains  hung,  of  silver.  The  curtains  were  of  fine 
linen  or  cotton,  woven  in  a  kind  of  network  ;  the  cur- 
tain before  the  entrance  was  of  richer  materials  and 
more  brilliant  colors,  —  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
different  from  the  other  six  that  formed  the  eastern  line 
of  the  court.  Within  the  court  before  the  tabernacle 
stood  a  great  laver  of  brass,  for  the  purpose  of  ablution, 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  measuring  eight  feet 
and  three  quarters  each  way,  five  feet  and  a  quarter 
high.  The  altar  was  overlaid  with  brass,  and  had  a 
grate  of  brass  in  the  centre.  It  stood  immediately  before 
the  gate  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  tabernacle  itself  was  fifly-two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  seventeen  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  same  high.  It 
was  made  with  planks  of  acacia  (shittim  wood),  skil- 
fully fitted  and  held  together  by  poles,  which  ran  the 
whole  length  through  golden  rings.  The  planks  were 
overlaid  with  gold.  To  defend  it  from  the  weather  it 
was  hung  without  with  curtains  of  a  kind  of  canvas, 
made  of  goat's  hair,  and  over  the  whole  was  throwK 
an  awning  of  skins.^ 

1  All  the  difficulties  which  were  urged  by  the  objectors,  and  which  em- 
barrassed the  assertors  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  with  regard  to 
the  attainments  of  the  Jews  in  arts,  in  skill  of  workmanship,  in  mechanical 
processes,  have  been  swept  away  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  progress 
of  the  Egyptians  in  all  these  signs  of  civilization.    The  Israelites  came 
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The  interior  of  the  tabernacle  was  hung  with  cur- 
tains of  the  finest  hnen  and  the  richest  colors,  em- 
broidered with  the  mysterious  figures  called  cherubim. 
The  tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts :  the 
first,  or  Holy  Place,  thirty-five  feet  long ;  in  this  stood 
the  golden  candlestick,  the  golden  altar  of  incense,  the 
table  of  show-bread.  The  second,  or  Holy  of  Holies, 
seventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  was  parted  off  by  a 
veil  of  the  same  costly  materials  and  splendid  colors 
with  the  rest  of  the  hangings,  and  suspended  by  hooks 

forth  from  a  nation,  they  had  been  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  a  people, 
which  had  already  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  all  these 
arts.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  all  obstinateh'  adhered  to 
the  rude  and  pimple  manners  of  their  nomad  ancestors,  or  refused  to  ac- 
quire much  of  the  knowledge,  skill,  technical  and  mechanical  power,  com- 
mon in  the  usages  and  daily  life  of  their  masters.  I  have  already  dwelt 
on  the  art  of  writing,  advanced  at  least  as  far  as  the  liieratic  writing, 
among  the  Egyptians.  As  to  the  arts,  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  there 
is  no  single  mechanical  process  or  manufacture  ascribed  to  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  no  use  of  tool  or  implt-ment,  nothing  testhetic,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  the  elegance  of  form  and  blending  of  colors,  which  we  do  not 
find  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt, 
or  of  which  we  do  not  see  specimens,  as  old  or  older  than  the  time  of  Moses, 
in  our  Egyptian  museums.  The  tine  carpentry,  the  furniture,  the  spin- 
ning, the  weaving,  the  embroidering,  the  graving  on  precious  stones,  the 
gilding,  the  working  of  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  rings,  brooches,  chains, 
the  setting  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  the  dyeing  of  various  rich  colors; 
the  manufactures  of  wool,  flax,  leather;  the  iron  or  copper  tools,  the  musical 
instruments,  the  trumpets,  harps,  tambourines,  cymbals;  of  everything 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  Exodus  or  Leviticus,  the  pattern  or  the  process 
may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Rosellini,  or  Lepsius. 

All  this  most  minute  detail  concerning  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  fills  many  pages  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  must  surely  be  contempo- 
raneous. Though  in  its  distribution,  arrangement,  to  a  certain  degree  its 
ornamentation  and  furniture,  the  tabernacle  was  the  type  of  the  temple, 
yet  the  tabernacle  was  the  temple  of  the  people  only  in  their  wandering 
and  unsettled  state.  Directly  the  temple  worship  was  established,  it  was 
replaced  by  the  sumptuous  and  permanent  edifice;  it  was  obsolete,  it  be- 
came a  subject,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  religious  antiquarianism.  What  could 
induce  a  writer,  or  even  a  compiler,  to  dwell  on  it  with  such  extraordinary 
detail  at  a  later  period  ? 

Many  nomadic  tribes  have  a  tent  for  a  temple.  Bergman  on  the  Cal 
mucks;  Julius  Klaproth,  Travels  in  Caucasus. 
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of  gold  from  four  wooden  pillars  likewise  overlaid  \A"itli 
^old. 

A  solemn  gloom,  miless  when  the  veil  was  partially 
lifted,  prevailed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  in  the  Holy 
Place  the  altar  was  constantly  fed  with  costly  incen-ie, 
and  the  splendid  chandelier,  with  seven  branches, 
wrought  with  knosps  and  flowers,  illuminated  the  cham- 
ber, into  which  the  daylight  never  entered. 

Within  the  most  sacred  precinct,  which  was  only 
entered  by  the  High-Priest,  stood  nothing  but  the  Ark 
or  coffer  of  wood,  plated  all  over  with  gold,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  of  those  emblematic  figures,  the  cheru- 
bim, usually  represented  as  angels  under  human  forms, 
but  more  probably,  like  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  animals 
purely  imaginary  and  symbolic;  combining  different 
parts,  and  representing  the  noblest  qualities,  of  the  man, 
the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  ox.  They  stood  face  to 
face  at  each  extremity  of  the  Ark,  and  spread  their 
golden  wings  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  canopy  or  throne. 
In  the  Ark  were  deposited  the  two  tablets  of  stone  on 
which  the  Law  was  written.^ 

The  priests,  who  were  to  minister  in  this  sumptuous 
pavilion-temple,  were  to  be  without  bodily  defect  or 
mutilation ;  they  were  likewise  to  have  holy  garments 


1  Chiarini,  in  his  curious  explanation  of  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  from  the 
lalmudists,  writes,  "  Les  Ch^rubins,  qui  dans  I'origine  n'ont  ^t^  autre 
chose  que  animaux  sacr^s  d'Egypte,  dont  Molse  s'est  servi  symbolique- 
nient  pour  marquer  que  les  Divinites  des  autres  peuples  meriterent  a 
peine  I'honneur  d'etre  les  marchepieds  du  trone  de  TEternel."  Chiarini, 
Talmud  de  Babj'lone,  p.  91,  note. 

The  stone  tablets  remained  in  the  Ark  till  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.    1  Kings  viii.  9. 

Treatises,  to  be  found  in  abundance,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  have  ex- 
hausted tlie  investigation  into  all  these  separate  points  of  the  early  cere- 
monial worship,  the  altar,  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  the  attire  of  the 
priests,  and  all  the  kindred  subjects. 
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for  glory  and  for  beauty}  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
designated  for  this  office.  The  higli-priest  wore,  first, 
a  tunic  of  fine  linen,  which  fitted  close,  and  without  a 
fold,  to  his  person,  with  loose  trousers  of  linen.  Over 
this  was  a  robe  of  blue,  woven  in  one  piece,  without 
sleeves,  with  a  hole  through  which  the  head  passed, 
likewise  fitted  close  round  the  neck  with  a  rich  border, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  where  the  lower  rim  was  hung 
with  pomegranates  and  little  bells  of  gold,  which  sound- 
ed as  he  moved.  Over  this  again  was  the  ephod,  made 
of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  thread,  twisted  with  threads 
of  gold.  It  consisted  of  two  pieces,  one  hanging  behind, 
the  other  before,  perhaps  like  a  herald's  tabard.  From 
the  hinder  one,  which  hung  much  lower,  came  a  rich 
girdle,  passing  under  the  arms,  and  fastened  over  the 
breast.  It  had  two  shoulder-pieces,  in  which  were  two 
large  beryl  stones,  set  in  gold,  on  which  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved.  From  these  shoulder- 
pieces  came  two  gold  chains,  which  fastened  the  pec- 
toral, or  breastplate ;  a  piece  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  span 
square,  in  which  twelve  precious  stones  were  set,  in 
four  rows,  ea(  h  engraved  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes.  Two  other  chains  from  the  lower  corners 
fastened  the  breastplate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ephod. 
In  tho  breastplate  was  placed  the  mysterious  Urim 
and  Thummim,  the  nature  of  which  was  so  well  known 
to  the  Jews  as  to  require  no  explanation  —  to  us  remains 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.    The  most  probable  opinion 


1  Levit.  xxi.  21,  et  passim.  So  in  other  nations.  For  the  Greek  see  Pot- 
ter's Antiquities,  and  other  common  books.  Seneca,  Controv.  iv.  2,  names 
Metellus,  who  gave  up  the  pontificate  on  account  of  blindness. 

Compare,  on  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  Herod,  ii.  37,  and  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  in  Kawlinson's  Herodotus  ;  on  the  Hebrew- 
priests,  Braun  de  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebrajoruni,  a  thick  quarto  on  this 
subject. 
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seems  that  the  two  words  mean  "  Light  and  Perfec- 
tion," and  were  nothing  more  than  the  twelve  bright 
and  perfect  stones  set  in  the  breastplate,  emblematic 
of  the  union  and  consent  of  the  whole  nation,  without 
which  the  high-priest  might  not  presume  to  interrogate 
the  oracle  of  God.  If  the  oracle  was  given  by  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  itself,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
stones  appearing  bright  or  clouded  might  signify  the 
fiivor  or  disfavor  of  the  Almighty ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  oracle  was  delivered  by  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Egyp- 
tian high-priest,  according  to  Diodorus  and  iElian,  wore 
round  his  neck,  by  a  golden  chain,  a  sapphire  gem, 
with  an  image  representing  Truth.^  The  head-dress 
of  the  priest  was  a  rich  turban  of  fine  linen,  on  the  front 
of  which  appeared  a  golden  plate,  inscribed,  "  Holiness 
to  the  Lord." 

Such  were  the  first  preparations  for  the  religious 
ceremonial  of  the  Jews.  As  this  tall  and  sumptuous 
pavilion  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  coarse  and  lowly  tents 
of  the  people,  their  God  seemed  immediately  to  take 
possession  of  the  structure  raised  to  his  honor.  All  the 
day  the  cloud,  all  the  night  the  pillar  of  fire  rested  on 
the  tabernacle.  When  the  camp  broke  up,  it  rose  and 
led  the  way ;  when  the  people  came  to  their  resting- 
place,  it  remained  unmoved. 

Thus  the  great  Jehovah  was  formally  and  deliberately 
recognized  by  the  people  of  Israel  as  their  God  —  the 
sole  object  of  their  adoration.     By  the  Law,  to  which 

^  'Ecxe  61  dya?i,{ia  irepl  rbv  avxeva   kK  aaTrfelpov  Xi&ov,  koI   kKoleiTO 
rd  aya^fia  'ATiij'&eLa.    iElian,  Var.  Hist.  xiv.  34. 

'E^opei  6'  5vT0i  {6  apxi^ucAonjg)  nept  rbv  Tpdxrfkov  kK  xpv<^C  aXv- 
aiui  fiprrj/iivov,  ^uduw  rdv  TroAureXdh'  X£dwv  6  Trpoo^yopevaav  'AX^&etav 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  75. 

VOT..  I.  1.1 
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they  gave  their  free  and  unconditional  assent,  he  became 
their  king,  the  head  of  their  civil  constitution,  and  the 
feudal  lord  of  all  their  territory,  of  whom  they  were 
to  hold  their  lands  on  certain  strict,  but  equitable  terms 
of  ^^assalage.  Hence  the  Mosaic  constitution,  of  which 
we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline,  was  in  its  origin  and 
principles  entirely  different  from  every  human  polity. 
It  was  a  federal  compact,  not  between  the  people  at 
large  and  certain  members  or  classes  of  the  community 
designated  as  the  rulers,  but  between  the  Founder  of 
the  state,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which  they  were 
to  inhabit,  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  selected  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  some  great  ulterior  purpose.  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  had  bestowed 
that  special  province  of  his  universal  empire  on  the 
chosen  people.  The  Hebrews  were  not  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people  entering  into  a  primary  contract  in  what 
manner  their  country  was  to  be  governed ;  they  had 
neither  independence  nor  country,  but  as  the  free  gift 
of  their  sovereign.^  The  tenure  by  which  they  held 
all  their  present  and  future  blessings,  freedom  from 
bondage,  the  inheritance  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  the  promise  of  unexampled  fertility,  was 
their  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  the  preservation 
of  the  great  religious  doctrine  —  the  worship  of  the  one 
great  Creator.  Ilear^  therefore^  0  Israel^  and  observe 
to  do  it^  that  it  may  le  well  with  thee,  and  that  ye  may 
increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath 
pronised  thee,  in  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Rear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
Thus  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  not  merely  as  God, 

1  "Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God, 
the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is."  Deut.  x.  14,  —  "that  they  may  go 
in  and  possess  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto  them." 
Deut.  X.  11. 
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but  as  the  head  of  the  state,  or  theocracy,^  were  an- 
terior to  the  rights  of  the  people,  —  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  the  ultimate  end  of  human  legislation, 
was  subordinate  and  secondary  to  the  great  purpose  for 
which  the  Jews  existed  as  a  separate  nation.  Hence 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  foreign  commerce, 
or  from  a  larger  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  tribes, 
wealth,  or  the  acquisition  of  useful  arts,  could  not  for 
an  instant  come  into  competition  with  the  danger  of 
relapsing  into  polytheism.  This  was  the  great  national 
peril,  as  well  as  the  great  national  crime.  By  this  they 
annulled  their  compact  with  their  sovereign,  and  for- 
feited their  title  to  the  promised  land.  Yet  by  what 
legal  provisions  was  the  happiness  of  any  people,  sua 
si  bona  ndrint,  so  beautifully  secured  as  by  the  Jewish 
constitution  ?  A  country  under  a  delicious  climate, 
where  the  corn-fields,  the  pastures,  the  vineyards,  and 
olive-grounds,  vied  with  each  other  in  fertility  ;  perfect 
freedom  and  equality ;  a  mild  and  parental  govern- 
ment ;  the  administration  of  justice  by  local  authorities 
according  to  a  written  law ;  national  festivals  tending 
to  promote  national  union  ;  —  had  the  people  duly  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  attached  to  the  strict  and  per- 
manent observance  of  their  constitution,  poets  might 
have  found  their  golden  age  in  the  plains  of  Galilee 
and  the  valleys  of  Judaea. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  constitu- 
tion, the  purity  of  worship,  was  guarded  by  penal 
statutes ;  and  by  a  religious  ceremonial,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  age  and  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 

1  Josephus  observes  that  himself  first,  doing  violence  to  the  Greek  lari- 
guage,  introduced  the  word  Theocracy, — 6  6'  Tifiirepog  vono-dhr}^  ktg  ftev 
TovTuv  dvdoTiovv  inTelSev  ug  6*  av  rtf  elnoc  (Siaadfievog  rdv  ?Myov  &e9 
noariav  airedei^e  rd  7ro?uT£vua.     Contr.  Apion.  ii.  16. 
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even  accommodated,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  previous 
nomadic  and  Egyptian  habits  and  feeHngs.  The  penal 
laws  were  stern  and  severe,  for  idolatry  was  twofold 
treason,  —  against  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  state.  The  permanence  of  the 
national  blessings  depended  on  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tional faith.  Apostasy  in  the  single  city,  or  the  individ- 
ual, brought,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  the  curse  of 
barrenness,  defeat,  famine,  or  pestilence  on  the  whole 
land.  It  was  repressed  with  the  most  unrelenting 
severity.  If  any  city  was  accused  of  this  anti-national 
crime,  and  after  strict  and  diligent  investigation  was 
found  guilty  of  setting  up  false  gods  for  public  worship, 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  no  living 
thing,  not  even  the  cattle  spared ;  the  whole  spoil  was 
to  be  collected  in  a  heap  and  burned,  (a  wise  regula- 
tion, lest  an  opulent  community  should  be  unjustly 
accused  and  laid  waste  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,)  the 
whole  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  strongest  anathema  pronounced  against  any  one 
who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it.^  To  convict  an  in- 
dividual of  idolatry,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
was  required ;  if  condemned,  he  was  publicly  stoned 
to  death,  —  the  two  witnesses  were  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  The  nearest  relation  must  not  connive  at  the 
idolatry  of  his  kindred:  the  brother,  the  father,  the 
husband  was  to  denounce  brother,  son,  or  daughter, 
the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  he  was  not  only  to  denounce, 
but  as  the  chief  witness,  to  hurl  the  stone  against  the 
guilty  head.^  Idolatry  was  of  two  kinds :  1st.  Image- 
worship,  or  the  representation  of  the  one  great  Creatoi 
under  the  similitude  or  symbolic  likeness  of  any  created 
being.     The  history  of  all  religion  shows  the  dangei 

I  Deut.  xiii.  IJ  18.  *  Compare  Deut.  xvii.  1  7. 
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of  this  practice.  The  representative  symbol  remains 
after  its  meaning  is  forgotten  ;  and  thus  the  most  un- 
couth and  monstrous  forms,  originally  harmless  emblems 
of  some  attribute  belonging  to  the  divinity,  become  the 
actual  deities  of  the  vulgar  worship.  2d.  The  sub- 
stitution, or  what  was  more  usual,  the  association  of 
other  gods  with  the  one  great  God  of  their  fathers.^ 
The  religion  of  the  natives,  in  whose  territory  the 
Israelites  were  about  to  settle,  appears  to  have  been  a 
depravation  of  the  purer  Tsabaism,  or  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  —  of  that  vast  and  multiform  nature 
worship  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Asiatic  nations. 
On  this  primitive  form  of  idolatry  had  gradually  been 
engrafted  a  system  of  rites,  absurd,  bloody,  or  licen- 
tious. Among  the  Canaanites  human  sacrifices  were 
common, — babes  were  burnt  alive  to  Moloch.  The 
inland  tribes,  the  Moabites  and  Midianites,  worshipped 
that  obscene  s^anbol,  wliich  originally  represented  the 
generative  influence  of  the  sun,  but  had  now  become 
a  distinct  divinity.  The  chastity  of  their  women  was 
the  offering  most  acceptable  to  Baal  Peor,  or  the  Lord 
Peor.  It  was  this  inhuman  and  loathsome  religion 
which  was  to  be  swept  away  from  the  polluted  territory 
of  Palestine  by  the  exterminating  conquest  of  the  Jews ; 
against  the  contagion  of  these  abominations  they  were 
to  be  secured  by  the  most  rigid  penal  statutes,  and  by 
capital  punishments  summary  and  without  appeal.  All 
approximation  to  these  horrible  usages  was  interdicted 
with  equal  severity.  The  Canaanites  had  no  enclosed 
temples,  their  rites  were  performed  in  consecrated  or 
open  spaces  on  the  summits  of  their  hills,  or  under  the 

1  This  distinction  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  Jewish  history: 
the  latter  of  these  two  idolatries,  Polytheism  in  all  its  forms,  was  prohibited 
by  the  first  Commandment  ;  emblematic,  even  symbolic,  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  under  material  images,  by  the  second. 
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shade  of  groves  devoted  to  their  deities.  The  wor- 
ship of  God  on  mountain-tops,  otherwise  a  subhme  and 
innocent  practice,  was  proscribed.^  No  grove  might 
be  planted  near  the  altar  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the 
strictest  personal  purity  was  enjoined  upon  the  priests  ;  ^ 
the  prohibition  against  prostituting  their  daughters,  as 
well  as  that  which  forbids  the  woman  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  man,  the  man  in  that  of  the  woman,  are 
no  doubt  pointed  against  the  same  impure  ceremonies. 
Not  merely  were  human  sacrifices  expressly  forbidden, 
but  the  animals  which  were  to  be  sacrificed,  with  every 
particular  to  be  observed,  were  strictly  laid  down.  All 
the  vulgar  arts  of  priestcraft,  divination,  witchcraft, 
necromancy,  were  proscribed.  Even  a  certain  form  of 
tonsure,  certain  particolored  dresses,  and  other  peculiar 
customs  of  the  heathen  priesthoods,  were  specifically 
forbidden.^ 

1  'Em^^fuaav  de  kol  Ad  uya?.fmTa  6i  npuTOC  av^punoL  Kopv(j)d,c  opCrv, 
'OAv/zTTO  '  Kal  'iSrjv  Kal  h  tl  oAAo  bpog  izTiijauii^eL  tu  ovpauG).    Max.  Tyr. 

Dissert-  viii.  1. 

i5  "  Quid  vagus  incedit  tota  tibicen  in  urbe  ? 

Quid  sibi  personae,  quid  stola  longa,  volunt  ?  " 

Ovid.  Fasti,  vi.  653. 

Compare  Macrobius,  iii.  8.  Lobeck  (Aglaophamus,  i.  173,  175)  will  fur- 
nish many  other  illustrations. 

3  'Oi  Ipeeg  TO)v  i^ewv  ry  fjkv  uXhrji  Ko^ikovai,  H  'A.Lyv7rTu  de  ^vpEvvrai. 
Herodot.  ii.  36.  Compare  Levit.  xix.  27,  with  Herodotus  iii.  8.  See  Mar- 
sham,  p  105. 

Marsliam  quotes  a  passage  from  the  More  Nevochim  of  Maimonides  (p. 
3,  c.  32,  p.  232),  which  contains  the  whole  groundwork  of  Spencer's  cele- 
brated book.  "  Est  contra  naturam  hominis,  id  momento  relinquere,  cui 
longo  tempore  assuetus  est.  Ideo  Deus,  quando  misit  Mosem,  Ductor  ut 
esset  nobis,  primo  in  cognitione  Dei,  deinde  in  cultu:  atque  cultus  tunc  erat 
universalis,  ut  variae  animalium  species  ofFerentur  in  templis,  in  quibus  col- 
locabantur  imagines,  ut  coram  illis  procumberetur  et  adoleretur;  et  cultores 
quidam,  ad  eum  cultum  destinati,  exercebantur  in  templis  istis,  Soli  stellis- 
que  dicatis.  Ideo,  inquani,  Sapientia  Dei  mandare  voluit,  ut  omnes  ilii 
cultus  derelinquerentur  et  abolerentur.  Id  enim  cor  humanum  non  caperet, 
quod  ad  ea  semper  inclinat,  quibus  assuetum  est.  Deus  itaque  Cultus  ad- 
huc  retinuit,  sed  eos  a  rebus  creatis  ad  Suum  Numen  transtulit,  praecepitqu« 
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But  while  this  line  of  demarcation  between  tho 
worshippers  of  one  God  and  the  worshippers  of  idols 
was  so  strongly  and  precisely  drawn,  a  rude  and  un- 
civilized horde  were  not  expected  to  attain  that  pure 
and  exalted  spirituality  of  religion,  which  has  never 
been  known  except  among  a  reasoning  and  enlightened 
})eople.  Their  new  religion  ministered  continual  excite- 
ment. A  splendid  ceremonial  dazzled  their  senses, 
[)erpetual  sacrifices  enlivened  their  faith,  frequent  com- 
memorative festivals  not  merely  let  loose  their  gay  and 
joyous  spirits,  but  reminded  them  of  all  the  surprising 
and  marvellous  events  of  their  national  history.  From 
some  of  their  prepossessions  and  habits  they  were 
estranged  by  degrees,  not  rent  with  unnecessary  vio- 
lence. The  tabernacle  preserved  the  form  of  the  more 
solid  and  gigantic  structures  of  Egypt ;  their  piiesthood 
were  attired  in  dresses  as  costly,  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar ;  their  ablutions  were  as  frequent ;  the  exclusion  of 
tlie  daylight  probably  originated  in  subterranean  tem- 
ples hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  hke  those  of  Ipsambul 
and  the  cave-temples  of  India ;  ^  the  use  of  incense 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  every  kind  of  religious 
worship.    Above  all,  the  great  universal  rite  of  sacrifice 

nobis  ut  illos  exhiberemus  Ipsi;  ita  praecepit  ut  Ipsi  Templa  aedificaremus, 
^t  altare  esset  suo  Nomini  consecratum ;  ut  Sacrificia  Ipsi  oflferuntur;  ut 
ncurvaremus  nos,  et  suffitum  faceremus  coram  Ipso;  sic  separavit  Sacer- 
dotes  ad  cultum  Sanctuarii.  In  Divina  autem  hac  sapientia  consilium  fuit 
at  idololatriae  memoria  deleretur,  et  maximum  illud  de  Dei  existentia  et 
nnitate  fundamentum  in  Gente  nostra  confirmaretur;  neque  tamen  obstu 
pescerent  hominum  animi  propter  istorum  cultuum  abolitionem,  quibus 
assueti  fuerant." 

1  Clemens  of  Alexandria  suggests  tbe  solemnity  of  darkness  in  a  striking 
passage :  —  6iu  tovto  rbv  T^g  kiriKprnpeug  rdv  rpo-KOV  i^tiov  ovra  ug  dA^i^wf , 
Koi  avayKaLOTUTOV  rjfiLv,  kv  tcj  ddwrw  r^f  akrj^Eiag  aTTOKeifievov,  lepav  ore- 
Xvo)^  ?Mydv,  'AiyvKTtoi  fiiv  did,  rcbv  nap''  uvTolg  ddvTibv  Ka?i,ovfX£Vcjv,  ^EjSpaioi 
6e  6ta  tov  napa  neTua/xaTog  yvi^avro'  (iovolg  6'  i^ijv  kizLiaivnv  avrCiv  toU 
ieoC}H£vo:g,  tovt'  tan  Totg  avaKSifiivotg  t(J  Oh  .  —  Stromat.  lib.  v.  4. 
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was  regulated  with  the  utmost  precision.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  all  these  minute  particulars,  still 
less  into  the  remote  and  typical  meaning  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  law.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  sacrifices  were 
either  national  or  individual.  Every  morning  and 
every  evening  the  smoke  from  the  great  brazen  altar 
of  bumt-ofi^erings  ascended  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
])eople,  —  on  the  Sabbath  two  animals  instead  of  one 
were  slain.  From  particular  sacrifices  or  ofi'erings  no 
one,  not  even  the  poorest,  was  excluded.  A  regular 
scale  of  oblations  was  made,  and  the  altar  of  the  com- 
mon God  of  Israel  rejected  not  the  small  measure  of 
flour  which  the  meanest  might  offer.  The  sacrifices 
were  partly  propitiatory,  that  is,  voluntary  acts  of  rever- 
ence, in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  God  to  the  devout 
worshipper:  partly  eucharistic,  or  expressive  of  grati- 
tude for  the  divine  blessino-s.  Of  this  nature  were  the 
first  fi'uits.  The  Israelite  might  not  reap  the  abundant 
harvest,  with  which  God  blessed  his  fertile  fields,  or 
gather  in  the  vintage,  which  empui'pled  the  rocky  hill- 
side, without  first  making  an  oblation  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gracious  Being,  who  had  placed  him  in  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey .^  Lastly,  they  were  pi- 
acular  or  expiatory  ;  every  sin  either  of  the  nation  or 
the  individual,  whether  a  sin  committed  in  ignorance, 
or  from  wilful  guilt,  had  its  appointed  atonement ;  and 
on  the  performance  of  this  condition  the  priest  had  the 
power  of  declaring  the  offender  fi'ee  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  crime.  One  day  in  the  year,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  was  set  apart  for  the  solemn 

1  Kal  -yap  toIgl  kukov  xpvoo&povog  "kpre^ig  upae 
XuGUfiEVT},  '6  bi  bvTi  i&alvoia  yovvu  uXcorjg 
'OivEvg  pi^',  uXkoi  6e  T^eoi  daivvvr'  eKaroiilSac. —  II.  ix.  530 
It  is  an  Indian  custom.     Maurice,  Antiquities,  v.  133. 
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rite  of  national  expiation.  First  a  bullock  was  to  be 
slain,  and  the  blood  sprinkled,  not  only  in  the  customary 
places,  but  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  Then  two 
goats  were  to  be  chosen,  lots  cast  upon  them,  the  one 
tliat  was  assigned  to  the  Lord  was  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
otlier,  on  whose  head  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  were 
heaped  by  the  imprecation  of  the  high-priest,  was  taken 
beyond  the  camp  and  sent  into  the  desert  to  Azazel, 
the  spirit  of  evil,  to  whom  Hebrew  behef  assigned  the 
waste  and  howhng  wilderness  as  his  earthly  dwelhng.^ 

1  This  is  doubtful.  In  truth,  the  Azazel  is  one  of  the  unsolved,  perhaps 
insoluble,  problems  in  the  Jewish  history.  Neither  the  construction  nor 
the  sense  of  the  word  is  determined.  It  maj'  be  the  goat  itself,  the  uttotto/j.- 
naXog  or  emissarius;  it  may  be  the  wilderness,  or,  as  in  the  text,  a  vague 
term,  like  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  for  an  evil  daemon,  who  dwelt  in  the  desert 
uninhabited  by  men.     Gesenius,  in  voce. 

In  Egypt  the  head  of  the  victim  was  the  scape  part,  the  uTronofiTTaiov  of 
the  sacrifice  —  Kec^aky  de  Keivy  noXXu  KarapTindfievoi,  (plpovm  Tolai  /xtu  uv 
rj  uyopfi,  Koi  'EAAT^vef  a^iai,  euat  enid^/jLioL  e/^iropoi,  6i  de  (^epovreg  kg  ttjv 
uyopriv,  arc'  cov  tdovro'  toIol  de  av  fiTj  napeuoL  'EAAjyvef,  6i  6'  £K^a?JjovaL  eg 
Tov  noTafiov  Karaptovrai  6e,  rdde  Myovreg,  tijol  KScpaXyai,  hit  fxiXXei  ^ 
c<plaL  ToloL  ^vovac,  rj  AiyvrcTu  avvmruay,  KUKbv  yevecr&cu,  ig  KS<^a}a)v  ravrrpf 
TpaTzea^ai.     Herod,  ii.  39. 

See  in  Plutarch  the  scape-slave  to  avert  famine,  Sympos.  vi.  8.  A  curious 
instance  in  modern  Germany,  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  Note,  i.  175.  A  very 
singular  instance  of  a  scape-camel  in  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  152:  ''  In  .short,  we 
found  that,  upon  some  discussion,  the  garrison  and  townsmen  had  been 
fighting  for  several  days,  in  which  disorders  the  greatest  part  of  the  am- 
munition in  the  town  had  been  expended;  but  it  had  since  been  agreed  on 
by  the  old  men  of  both  parties  that  nobody  had  been  to  blame  on  either 
side,  but  that  the  whole  wrong  had  been  the  work  of  a  camel.  A  camel, 
therefore,  was  seized  and  brought  without  the  town;  and  then,  a  number 
of  old  men  having  met,  they  upbraided  the  camel  with  everything  that 
had  been  either  said  or  done.  The  camel  had  killed  men;  he  had  threat- 
ened to  set  the  town  on  fire.  The  camel  had  threatened  to  burn  the  Aga's 
house  and  the  castle.  He  had  cursed  the  Grand  Seignior  and  the  ShereetFs 
of  Meica,  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  parties;  and  the  only  thing  the  poor 
animal  was  interested  in,  he  had  threatened  to  destroy, —  the  wheat  that 
was  going  to  Mecca.  After  having  spent  great  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
upbraiding  the  camel,  whose  measure  of  iniquity  it  seems  was  nearly  full, 
each  man  thrust  him  through  with  a  lance,  devoting  him,  as  it  were,  DiU 
Mavibus  et  Diiis,  by  a  kind  of  prayer  and  with  a  thousand  curses  upon  his 
head.  After  which  the  men  retired,  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  wrong  thev 
had  received  from  the  camel." 
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An  awful  example  confirmed  the  unalterable  authority 
oi'  the  sacrificial  ritual.  At  the  first  great  sacrifice, 
after  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  on  the  renewal 
of  the  national  covenant  with  the  Deity,  fire  flashed 
down  fi-om  heaven  and  consumed  the  bumt-olFerings. 
But  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  kindled  their 
censers  with  fire,  obtained  from  some  less  pure  and 
hallowed  source  ;  and,  having  thus  acted  without  com- 
mand, were  struck  dead  for  the  offence. 

The  ordinary  festivals  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  of 
a  gayer  and  more  cheerful  character.  Every  seventh 
day  was  the  Sabbath :  ^  labor  ceased  throughout  the 
whole  land,  the  slave  and  the  stranger,  even  the  beast 
of  labor  or  burden,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  period 
of  ease  and  recreation :  while  the  double  sanction,  on 
which  the  observance  of  the  day  rested,  reminded  every 
faithful  Israehte  of  his  God,  imder  his  twofold  character 
of  Creator  and  Deliverer.  All  creation  should  rest, 
because  on  that  day  the  Creator  rested;  Israel  more 
particularly,  because  on  that  day  they  rested  fi'om  their 
bondage  in  Egypt.  In  later  times,  as  well  as  a  day  of 
grateful  recollection,  it  became  one  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  of  social  equality 
among  all  classes.  Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
master  and  slave,  met  before  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 

1  Philo  writes  that  the  great  Lawgiver  enacted  that,  following  the  laws 
Df  nature,  the  Sabbath  should  be  a  holiday,  devoted  to  indulgent  hilarity 
(navrjyvpl^eiv  kv  ITuipivaig  diayovTeg  h^viiiaig),  abstaining  from  all  works 
or  arts  exercised  for  gain;  giving  a  truce  to  all  laborious  and  harassing 
cares;  but  not,  as  many  do,  running  mad  after  the  theatre,  the  mimes,  and 
dances,  but  philosophizing  in  the  highest  sense.     De  Mose,  iii.  p.  167. 

Qcdc  otKTeipavTeg  rd  tCjv  av-Qpundv  kmirovov  TrscjyvKbg  yivog  avanavyag 
fivTolg  Ttov  TTOVibv  irci^avTO  Tag  to)V  kopruv  afjx}i(3ag.     Plato,  Legg.  ii.  634. 

Legum  conditores  festos  instituerunt  dies,  ut  ad  hilaritatera  hominea 
oublic6  cogerentur,  tanquam  necessarium  laboribus  interponentes  tempera- 
mentum.    Seneca  de  Tranquiir.  xv.  12. 
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indulged  in   innocent   mirth,  or  in   the  pleasures  of 
friendly  intercourse. 

The  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month  was  appointed 
for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  ;  ^  it  was  in  fact  the  begin- 
ning of  the  old  Hebrew,  and  remained  that  of  the  civil, 
year.  The  new  moon,  or  the  first  day  of  the  lunar 
month,  was  not  commanded  by  positive  precept,  but 
recognized  as  a  festival  of  established  usage.  But  if 
those  weekly  or  monthly  meetings  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  religion,  and  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  kindly  brotherhood  among  the  separate  communi- 
ties, the  three  great  national  festivals  advanced  those 
important  ends  in  a  far  higher  degree.  Three  times  a 
year  all  the  tribes  assembled  wherever  the  tabernacle 
of  God  was  fixed ;  all  the  males,  for  the  legislator  care- 
fully guarded  against  any  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  both  sexes  ;  besides 
that  the  women  were  ill  qualified  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  journeys  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  land,  and  the 
household  offices  were  not  to  be  neglected.  This  regu- 
lation was  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  to  preserve  the 
bond  of  union  indissoluble  among  the  twelve  federal 
republics,  which  formed  the  early  state.  Its  impor- 
tance may  be  estimated  from  the  single  fact,  that,  on 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jeroboam  did  not  consider 
his  throne  secure  so  long  as  the  whole  people  assembled 
at  the  capital ;  and  appointed  Dan  and  Beth-el,  where 
he  set  up  his  emblematic  calves,  as  the  places  of  re 
ligious  union  for  his  own  subjects.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  festivals,  the  Passover,  or  rather  the 
first  full  moon,  the  commencement  of  the  religious 
year,  was  as  it  were  the  birthday  of  the  nation,  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  when  the  angel 

1  Exod.  xii.  2;  Deut.  x\'\  1. 
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of  death  passed  over  their  dwelKngs.  The  festival 
lasted  seven  days,  and  every  ceremony  recalled  the 
awful  scene  of  their  deliverance.  On  the  first  evening 
they  tasted  the  bitter  herb,  emblematic  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  slavery ;  they  partook  of  the  sacrifice,  with 
their  loins  girded  as  ready  for  their  flight ;  they  eat 
only  unleavened  bread,  the  bread  of  slaveiy,  as  pre- 
pared in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  their  departure. 
During  the  fifty  days,  which  elapsed  after  the  Passover, 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  the  Pentecost,  the 
national  harvest-home,  summoned  the  people  to  com- 
memorate the  delivery  of  the  law  and  the  formation 
of  the  covenant,  by  which  they  became  the  tenants 
of  the  luxuriant  soil,  the  abundance  of  which  they  had 
been  storing  up.  The  gladness  was  to  be  as  general 
as  the  blessing.  Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God^  thou  and  thy  sow,  and  thy  daughter^  and  thy  man 
servant  and  thy  maid  servant^  and  the  Levite  that  is 
ivithin  thy  gates  ^  and  the  stranger^  and  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow.  The  third  of  these  feasts,  that  of  Taber- 
nacles, took  place  in  autumn,  at  the  end  of  the  vhitage, 
in  all  southern  climates  the  great  time  of  rejoicing  and 
merriment.  1  If  more  exquisite  music  and  more  grace- 
ful dances  accompanied  the  gathering  in  of  the  grapes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  —  the  tabret,  the  viol, 
and  the  harp,  which  sounded  among  the  vineyards  of 
Heshbon  and  Eleale,  were  not  wanting  in  sweetness 
and  gayety  ;  and  instead  of  the  frantic  riot  of  satyrs 
and  bacchanals,  the  rejoicing  was  chastened  by  the 
solemn  religious  recollections  with  which  it  was  asso- 

1  Plutarch  confounded  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  with  the  Bacchanalia. 
Synip.  iv.  5,  8. 

Boulanger,  Antiquity  Devoil^e,  has  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
eflf'usio  aquarum  on  that  day.  His  theory  is  absurd,  but  the  facts  he  ha» 
brought  together  are  curious.     Bov>k  i.  c.  2. 
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ciated,  in  a  manner  remarkably  pleasing  and  pictu- 
resque. The  branches  of  trees  were  woven  together 
in  rude  imitation  of  the  tents  in  which  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  the  desert,  and  within  these  green  bowers  the 
whole  people  passed  the  week  of  festivity.  Yet  how- 
ever admirably  calculated  these  periodical  solemnities 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  national  unity, 
they  were  better  adapted  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  oases  in  the  desert,  or  a  lonely  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  than  a  nation  environed  on  all  sides  by 
warHke,  enterprising,  and  inveterate  enemies.  At 
each  of  these  festivals,  the  frontiers  were  unguarded, 
the  garrisons  deserted,  the  country  left  entirely  open  to 
the  sudden  inroad  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  This  was 
not  unforeseen  by  the  lawgiver,  but  how  was  it  provided 
against  ?  by  an  assurance  of  divine  protection,  which 
was  to  repress  all  the  hostility  and  ambition  of  their 
adversaries.  I  will  cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and 
enlarge  thy  borders;  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy 
land  when  thou  shalt  go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord, 
thrice  in  every  year?-  The  sabbatic  year  was  another 
remarkable  instance  of  departure  from  every  rule  of 
political  wisdom,  in  reliance  on  divine  Providence. 
The  whole  land  was  to  lie  fallow,  the  whole  people  was 
given  up  to  legalized  idleness.  All  danger  of  famine 
was  to  be  prevented  by  the  supernatural  abundant 
harvest  of  the  sixth  year  ;  but  it  is  even  more  remark 
able  that  serious  evils  did  not  ensue  from  this  check  on 
the  national  industry.  At  the  end  of  seven  periods  of 
seven  years,  for  that  niunber  ran  through  the  whole  of 
the  Hebrew  institutions,  the  Jubilee  was  appointed.* 

1  Exod.  xxxiv.  24. 

2  This  institution,  as  well  as  the  last,  was,  perhaps,  rather  of  a  civil  thai 
relificious  character 
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All  the  estates  were  to  revert  to  their  original  o^\  iiers, 
all  burdens  and  alienations  ceased,  and  the  whole  land 
returned  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  stood  at  the  first 
partition.  This  singular  Agrarian  law  maintained  the 
general  equality,  and  effectually  prevented  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  masses  of  property  in  one  family  to 
the  danger  of  the  national  independence,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  great  landed  oligarchy.^ 

1  But  was  this  constitution  ever  carried  out  to  its  perfect  development? 
Did  the  Jewish  people  ever  fulfil  the  noble  scheme  of  the  Jewish  legislator? 
Was  it  not,  in  fact,  an  ideal  religious  republic,  an  Utopia,  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  wise  lawgiver  (how  it  entered  into  his  mind  we  pause  not  to 
inquire)  but  never  realized  upon  earth?  Of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatic 
year,  still  less  of  the  great  Agrarian  Law  of  the  Jubilee,  we  have  no  record, 
not  even  an  allusion,  in  the  Jewish  annals  or  in  the  sacred  books.  If  it 
was  a  periodical  or  even  an  occasional  usage,  whence  this  silence?  Oris 
it  not  rather  another  illustration  of  the  perverseness  and  unfitness  of  the 
Israelites  for  their  wonderful  destination?  The  failure  impugns  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislator,  or  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  God  in  whose 
name  and  with  whose  authority  he  spoke:  it  condemns  only  the  people  of 
Israel,  who  never  rose  to  the  height  of  that  wisdom.  But  this  seems  to  me 
an  important  point  as  regards  the  great  question  already  discussed  at  some 
length,  the  date  of  the  Books  of  the  Law,  especially  of  Deuteronomy.  Now 
a  prospective  Utopia  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom  like 
Moses  is  intelligible,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  a  whole 
country  by  a  conquering  tribe  and  its  partition  among  the  conquerors.  But 
a  retrospective  Utopia,  purel}'  imaginary,  as  an  after-thought  of  later  times, 
and  attributed  to  Moses,  when  it  was  known  never  to  have  been  carried 
mto  effect,  seems  a  strange  assumption.  The  later  Jews,  especially  after 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  schism  of  the  two  kingdoms,  still 
more  after  the  exile,  could  not  possibly  have  looked  forward  to  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  land  and  its  perpetuation  in  families  on  these  singular  princi- 
ples. We  understand  how,  under  the  new  Judaism  which  prevailed  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  many  of  the  old  institutions,  commanded  by 
God,  should  be,  if  we  may  so  say,  reenacted  with  new  rigor  as  the  bond 
of  union,  as  the  spring  of  religious  life  in  the  restored  Israelitish  com- 
munity, such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Festivals,  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple, 
the  regular  succession  in  the  services  of  the  priesthood,  above  all,  the  Sab- 
bath. But  we  cannot  understand  the  reassertion  of  the  law  of  landed  prop- 
erty, with  all  these  singular  provisions,  after  the  total  dislocation  and 
disorganization  of  that  property  during  the  kingdom,  at  the  exile,  and  after 
the  return  from  the  exile,  when  all  the  proprietors  had  been  ejected  from 
their  hereditary  possessions,  and  those  possessions  alienated  to  others,  per- 
haps to  foreigners ;  title,  tenure  swept  away  in  one  wide  confiscation ;  and 
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Such  was  the  religious  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  But  if  the  lawgiver,  educated  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  departed  most  widely  from  the 
spirit  of  Egyptian  polytheism  in  the  ftmdamental  prin- 
ciple of  his  religious  institutes,  the  political  basis  of  his 
state  was  not  less  opposite  to  that  established  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs.^  The  first,  and  certainly 
the  most  successful  legislator  of  antiquity  who  assumed 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  as  the  end  of  his 
constitution,  Moses  annihilated,  at  once,  the  artificial 
and  tyrannical  distinction  of  castes,  and  established 
political  equality  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
state.  The  whole  nation  was  one  great  caste,  that  of 
husbandmen,  cultivating  their  own  property.  Even 
the  single  privileged  class,  that  of  Levi,  stood  on  a 
totally  different  footing  from  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy 
of  Egypt.  With  a  wise  originality,  the  Hebrew  polity 
retained  all  that  was  really  useful,  and  indeed,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  people,  absolutely 
necessary,  in  a  priestly  order,  and  rejected  all  that 
might  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people  through 
their  exorbitant  wealth  or  power.  In  a  constitution 
founded  on  a  rehgious  basis,  sacred  functionaries   set 

after  the  migration  of  the  owners  and  their  long  residence  in  distant  lands. 
Even  in  earlier  times,  though  we  have  frequent  indications  as  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  the  seizure  of  which 
is  represented  as  an  act  of  the  most  cruel  tyranny;  the  cession  of  Araunah's 
vineyard,  an  act  of  rare  generosity;  there  is  no  vestige  of  these  vast  schemes 
of  resumption  and  redistribution.  But  what  conceivable  motive  could 
there  be,  in  a  late  writer  or  compiler,  in  attributing  such  visionary  and 
unreal  schemes  to  the  great  lawgiver? 

Compare  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  English  Trans.,  i.  p.  413-416. 

1  Marsham  has,  perhaps,  put  clearly  and  simply  the  fact  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Laws  of  Moses  and  those  of  Egypt  so  strongly  urged  by 
Spencer  and  Warburton. 

'*  Multae  Mosis  leges  ex  antiquis  moribus.  Quicquid  verum  numinis  ''•il- 
ium impedivit,  strict^  interdicitur.  Moses  plerosque  ^gyptiorum  '•»*»*" 
abrogavit,  quosdam  immutavit,  quosdam  pro  indifFerentibus  habuit,  auo*- 
dam  pprmioit.  immo  ap  jupsit."     fianon  Ohron.  p.  155 
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apart  from  the  mass  of  the  people  were  mdispensable , 
where  the  state  was  governed  by  a  written  law,  mumte 
and  multifarious  in  its  provisions,  conservators  and 
occasional  expositors  of  the  law  were  equally  requisite. 
A  people  at  first  engaged  in  ferocious  warfare,  after- 
wards engrossed  by  agricultural  labors,  without  an 
exempt  order  which  should  devote  itself  to  higher  and 
more  intellectual  studies,  would  soon  have  degenerated 
into  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Besides  the  officiating 
priesthood,  the  Levitical  class  furnished  the  gi-eater 
number  of  the  judges,  the  scribes,  the  genealogists  and 
registrars  of  the  tribes,  the  keepers  of  the  records,  the 
geometricians,  the  superintendents  of  weights  and 
measures ;  and  Michaelis  thinks,  from  the  judgment 
in  cases  of  leprosy  being  assigned  to  them,  the  physi- 
cians. Their  influence  depended  rather  on  their  civil 
than  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  They  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  religious  teachers  ;  they  were  bound 
to  read  the  whole  Law,  once  in  seven  years,  before  the 
people  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  their  priestly  duties 
consisted  only  in  attendance  in  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  in  their  appointed  courses.  There  were  no 
private  religious  rites  in  which  they  were  called  on  to 
officiate.  Circumcision  was  performed  without  their 
presence  ;  marriage  was  a  civil  contract ;  from  fiint^rals 
they  were  interdicted.  They  were  not  mingled  witli 
the  body  of  the  people  ;  they  dwelt  in  their  own  sepa- 
rate cities.  Their  wealth  was  ample,  but  not  enormous. 
Instead  of  the  portion  in  the  conquered  land,  to  which 
they  had  a  claim  as  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  a  tenth  of 
the  whole  produce  was  assigned  for  their  maintenance, 
with  forty-eight  cities,  situated  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the 
territory,  and  a  small  domain  surrounding  each.^  These 

1  The  Carthaginians  sent  a  tithe  to  the  national  God  in  Tyre,  Diod.  Sic 
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were  the  possessions  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
officiating  priesthood  received  other  contributions,  por- 
tions of  the  sacrifices,  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom, 
the  first  fiTiits,  and  everything  devoted  by  vow :  yet 
most  of  these  last  were  probably  laid  up  in  the  public 
religious  treasury,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
rich  and  costly  worship,  the  repair  and  ornament  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  the  public 
sacrifices,  the  perpetual  oil,  and  incense.  The  half- 
shekel  poll-tax  was,  we  conceive,  only  once  levied  by 
Moses,  and  not  established  as  a  permanent  tax  till  after 
the  Captivity.  Such  were  the  station,  the  revenue,  and 
the  important  duties  assigned  to  his  own  tribe  by  the 
Hebrew  legislator,  a  tribe,  as  one  of  the  least  numerous, 
most  fitly  chosen  for  these  purposes.  On  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  the  first-bom  of  each  family  were  desig- 
nated for  these  sacred  duties  ;  but  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  which  would  have  attended  the  collect- 
ing together  the  representatives  of  eveiy  family  into 
one  class,  the  jealousies  which  might  have  arisen  from 
assigning  so  great  a  distinction  to  primogeniture,  and 
many  other  obvious  objections,  show  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  single  tribe  was,  at  once,  a  more  simple  and  a 
more  effective  measure.  The  superiority  of  Moses,  in 
all  other  respects,  to  the  pride  of  family,  particularly 
where  hereditary  honors  were  so  highly  appreciated,  is 
among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  character. 
The  example  of  Egypt  and  of  all  the  neighboring 
nations  would  have  led  him  to  establish  an  hereditary 

XV.  14;  Justin,  viii.  7;  the  Arabians,  Pliny,  xi.  14;  the  Persians,  Xen.  Cyr. 
V.  5-7;  the  Scythians,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5;  Solinus,  xxvii.;  the  Greeks, 
Callim.,  H.  at!  Delnn;  Justin,  xx.  3;  to  Jupiter,  Herod,  i.  89;  to  Pallas,  iv. 
152;  the  Pelasgiaus,  Dion.  Halicar.  i.  19;  the  Romans,  Varro,  Macrobius, 
iii.  12;  to  the  Gods,  especially  Hercules,  Aur.  Vict,  in  hntio. 
The  first  fruits  and  tithes  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  6.  7. 
VOL.   I.  14 
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monarchy  in  his  own  line,  connected  and  supported,  as 
it  might  have  been,  by  the  sacerdotal  order ;  but  though 
he  made  over  the  high-priesthood  to  the  descendants  of 
his  brother  Aaron,  his  own  sons  remained  without  dis- 
tinction, and  his  descendants  sank  into  insicrnificance. 
While  he  anticipated  the  probabihty  that  his  repubhc 
would  assume,  hereafter,  a  monarchical  form,  he  desig- 
nated no  permanent  head  of  the  state,  either  hereditary 
or  elective.  Joshua  was  appointed  as  military  leader 
to  achieve  the  conquest,  and  for  this  purpose  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  authority.  But  God  was  the  only  king, 
the  law  his  only  vicegerent.^ 

Did  Moses  appoint  a  national  senate  ?  if  so,  what 
was  its  duration,  what  its  constitution,  and  its  powers? 
No  question  in  Jewish  history  is  more  obscure.  At 
the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  was 
attended  by  seventy  elders ;  during  a  rebellion  in  the 

1  The  prospective  provision  for  the  change  of  the  republican  or  purely 
theocratic  form  of  government  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomv  is  the  palmary 
argument  for  the  late  date  assigned  generally  by  later  scholars  to  that 
book.  This  argument  would  to  me  be  more  conclusive,  if  monarchy  liad 
not  been  the  universal  form  of  government  in  those  days,  and  the  republic 
of  Israel  the  one,  it  might  almost  seem  experimental,  exception.  There 
■were  kings  in  Egypt,  kings  among  the  Canaanites,  in  Ammon,  in  Moab; 
kings,  though  called  dukes,  in  Edom.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  Philistia: 
the  history  of  Samson  seems  in  his  day  to  show  a  ruling  oligarchy.  If 
this  terrible  description  of  the  evils  of  kingly  rule  is  extraordinary  as  pro- 
phetic and  anticipatory  at  the  time  commonly  assigned  to  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  how  still  more  extraordinary  would  it  be  if  composed  in  a 
time  when  kingly  authority  had  been  for  centuries  the  usage  of  the  nation, 
endeared,  and  glorified,  and  sanctified  by  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
not  shaken  by  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  tyrannies  of  Uiet 
kings,  the  Ahabs  and  Manasses!  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  the 
prophets  there  is  nothing  dem«cratic,  nothing,  even  in  remote  suggestion, 
against  kingly  power,  nothing  in  favor  of  popular  government  Kings  are 
denounced,  threatened  with  God's  visitations  for  their  crimes,  their  vices, 
their  idolatries,  their  cruelties;  but  I  know  no  passage  which  expresses  a 
desire  to  throw  oft"  kingly  government.  The  prophets  look  forward  to 
good  and  pious  kings,  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  not  to  a  republic,  or  even 
to  a  jriestlv^  government. 
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wilderness  (Numb,  xi.)  he  established  a  great  council 
of  the  same  number.^  This  latter,  the  Jewish  writt  rs 
suppose  to  have  been  a  permanent  body,  and  frtm 
thence  derive  their  great  Sanhedrin,  which  took  so 
miportant  a  part  in  public  affairs  after  the  Captivity. 
But  this  senate  of  seventy  is  not  once  distinctly  named 
in  the  whole  intervening  course  of  Hebrew  history. 
Joshua  twice  assembled  a  sort  of  diet  or  parliament, 
consisting  of  elders,  heads  of  families,  judges,  and 
officers,  who  seem  to  have  represented  all  Israel.  At 
other  times  the  same  sort  of  national  council  seems  to 
have  met  on  great  emergencies.  But  most  probably 
neither  the  constitution,  nor  the  powers,  nor  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  were  strictly  defined.  Moses  left 
the  internal  government  of  the  tribes  as  he  found  it. 
Each  tribe  had  its  acknowledged  aristocracy  and 
acknowledged  chieftain,  and  governed  its  own  aftiiirs 
as  a  separate  republic.  The  chieftain  was  the  heredi- 
tary head  of  the  whole  tribe  ;  the  aristocracy,  the  heads 
of  the  different  families :  these,  with  the  judges,  and 
perhaps  the  shoterim,  the  scribes  or  genealogists, 
officers  of  great  importance  in  each  tribe,  constituted 
the  provincial  assembly.  No  doubt  the  national 
assembly  consisted  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
ones;  but  how  they  were  appointed,  and  by  whom, 
does  not  appear.  In  short,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  the  public  assemblies  were  more  like 
those  of  our  German  ancestors  or  a  meeting  of  inde- 
pendent septs  or  clans,  where  general  respect  for  birth, 
age,  or  wisdom,  designated  those  who  should  appear, 
and  those  who  should  take  a  lead,  than  the  senate  of  a 
regular  government,  m  which  the.  right  to  a  seat  and 

1  Ewald  is  on  the  whole  inclined  to  believe  in  the  permanence  of  thi^ 
assembly  of  70  (72),  six  from  each  tribe. 
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to  suffrage  is  defined  by  positive  law.  The  ratification 
of  all  great  public  decrees  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  (the  congregation)  seems  invariably  to  have 
been  demanded,  particularly  during  their  encampment 
in  the  desert.  This  was  given,  as  indeed  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise,  by  acclamation.  Thus  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  constitution  we  find  a  rude  conven- 
tion of  estates,  provhicial  parliaments,  and  popular 
assemblies ;  but  that  their  meetings  should  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  followed  from  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  state  possessed  no  legislative  power;  in 
peace,  unless  on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  they 
had  no  business  to  transact;  there  was  no  public 
revenue,  except  that  of  the  religious  treasury ;  their 
wars,  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  mostly  defensive. 
The  invaded  tribe  summoned  the  nation  to  its  assist- 
ance :  no  deliberation  was  necessary ;  the  militia,  that 
is,  all  who  could  bear  arms,  were  bound  to  march  to 
the  defence  of  their  brethren.  Such  was  the  law :  we 
shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the  separate  tribes  did  not 
always  preserve  this  close  union  in  their  wars ;  and, 
but  for  the  indissdluble  bond  of  their  rehgion,  the 
confederacy  was  in  perpetual  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces. 

The  judges  or  prefects,  appointed  according  to  the 
advice  of  Jethro,  seem  to  have  given  place  to  munici- 
pal administrators  of  the  law  in  each  of  the  cities.^ 
The  superior  education  and  intelligence  of  the  Leviticai 
order  pointed  them  out  as  best  fitted  for  these  offices, 

1  There  is  some  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Judges  in  Exodus  xviii.  and  Deut.  i.  as  to  the  time  and  some  of  the 
circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  either  that  "  at  that  time,"  in  Deuteronomy, 
is  to  be  taken  not  strictly,  but  as  "  about  that  time,"  or,  more  probably,  the 
appointment  in  Exodus  was  a  hasty  measure  to  meet  a  pressing  exigency, 
that  in  Deuteronomy  the  formal  and  regular  establishment  of  the  judicial 
system. 
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which  were  usually  intrusted,  by  general  consent,  to 
their  charge.  Of  their  numbers,  or  mode  of  nomina- 
tion, we  know  nothing  certain.  They  held  their  sit- 
tings, after  the  usual  Oriental  custom,  in  the  gates  of 
the  cities.  The  administration  of  justice  was  in  most 
Oriental  countries  rapid  and  summary;  the  punish- 
ment of  stripes,  the  ordinary  punishment  for  injuries, 
was  limited  as  to  extent,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes, 
but  immediately  inflicted. ^  Obstinate  refusal  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  legal  tribunals  was  a  capital 
crime. 2 

The  people  were  all  free ;  and,  excepting  this 
acknowledged  subordination  to  the  heads  of  their 
families  and  of  their  tribes,  entirely  equal.  Slavery, 
universal  in  the  ancient  world,  was  recognized  by  the 
Mosaic  institutions ;  but  of  all  the  ancient  lawgivers, 
Moses  alone  endeavored  to  mitigate  its  evils.  His 
regulations  always  remind  the  IsraeHtes  that  they 
themselves  were  formerly  bond-slaves  in  Egypt.  The 
freeborn  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  slavery,  either 
by  his  own  consent,  or  in  condemnation  as  an  insol- 
vent debtor,  or  as  a  thief  unable  to  make  restitution. 
In  either  case  he  became  free  at  the  end  of  seven 
years'  service.  If  he  reftised  to  accept  his  manumis- 
sion, he  might  remain  in  servitude.  But,  to  prevent 
any  fraudulent  or  compulsory  renunciation  of  this 
right,  the  ceremony  of  reconsigning  himself  to  bondage 
was  public ;  he  appeared  before  the  magistrate,  his  ear 
was  bored,^  and  he  was  thus  judicially  delivered  back 

1  Deut.  XXV.  1. 

2  Deut.  xvii.  11,  12. 

»  "  Cur  timeam  dubitemve  locum  defendere,  quamvis 
Natus  ad  Euphraten,  molles  quod  in  aure  fenestras 
Arguerint,  licet  ipse  negem  ?  "  —  Jovbn.  i.  123. 
Petronius  Arbiter  (Satyricon,  102)  speaks  of  boring  the  ears,  as  an  Ar». 
bian  custom. 
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to  his  master ;  but  even  this  servitude  expired  at  the 
Jubilee,  or  in  the  seventh  or  the  sabbatical  year,  when 
the  freebom  Hebrew  returned  into  the  possession  of 
his  patrimonial  estate.  The  law  expressly  abhorred 
the  condemnation  of  an  Israelite  to  perpetual  servitude. 
As  a  punishment  for  debt,  slavery,  at  least  under  its 
mitigated  form,  may  be  considered  as  merciful  to  the 
sufterer,  and  certainly  more  advantageous  to  the  cred- 
itor and  to  the  public,  than  imprisonment.  The  Israel- 
ite sold  into  bondage  might  at  any  time  be  redeemed 
by  his  kindred,  on  payment  of  the  value  of  the  service 
that  remained  due.  He  who  became  a  slave,  being 
already  married,  recovered  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and 
family  as  well  as  his  own ;  he  who  married  a  fellow- 
slave,  left  her  and  her  children  as  the  property  of  his 
master.  The  discharged  slave  was  not  to  be  cast  forth 
upon  society  naked  and  destitute ;  he  was  to  be 
decently  clothed,  and  liberally  furnished  out  of  the 
floch^  and  out  of  the  floor ^  and  out  of  the  wine-press.^ 

1  Levit.  XXV.  39,  40;  Exodus  xxi.  2,  3;  Deut.  xv.  12.  There  is  a 
curious  difference  between  these  two  last  texts.  In  Leviticus  the  slave 
became  free  at  the  Jubilee,  in  Deut.  in  the  sabbatical  year.  The  later  is 
the  more  liberal  statute, 

A  man  may  sell  himself  in  China  in  certain  cases,  such  as  to  discharge  a 
debt  to  the  crown,  or  to  assist  a  father  in  distress,  or  if  dead  to  bury  him  in 
due  form.  If  his  conduct  in  servitude  should  be  unimpeachable,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  If  otherwise,  he  continues 
a  slave  for  life,  as  do  his  children,  if  he  had  included  them  in  the  original 
agreement.  The  Emperor's  debtors,  if  fraudulently  such,  are  strangled;  if 
merely  by  misfortunes,  their  wives  and  children,  and  property  of  every  kind, 
are  sold ;  and  they  are  sent  themselves  to  the  new  settlement  in  Tartary. 
Sir  G.  Staunton's  Account  of  Embassy,  ii.  493. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  state  of  society  in  the  Eastern  Islands  is  the  law 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  Throughout  the  Archipelago,  where  the 
European  government  has  not  interfered,  confinement  for  debt  is  unknown. 
The  creditor  universally  has  a  right  to  the  effects  of  the  debtor,  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  on  proving  it  before  the  proper  authority ;  and  if  the 
effects  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand,  he  has  a  right  to  the  per- 
sonal services  of  the  debtor,  and  of  his  debtor's  wife  and  children  if  neces- 
%vry.    Hence  arises  that  extensive  class  of  people  commonly  called  slavt 
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A  parent  in  extreme  distress  might  sell  his  children ; 
i(  male,  of  course  the  slave  recovered  his  freedom  at 
the  usual  time,  —  if  female,  the  law  took  her  under  its 
evSjiecial  protection.  By  a  mitigation  of  the  original 
statute,  in  ordinary  cases,  she  regained  her  freedom  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years.  But  if  the  master  took  her 
himself,  or  gave  her  to  his  son  as  an  inferior  wife,  she 
was  to  receive  the  full  conjugal  rights  of  her  station  ; 
if  denied  them,  she  recovered  her  freedom.  If  he  did 
not  marry  her,  she  might  be  redeemed ;  but  on  no  ac- 
count was  to  be  trafficked  away  into  a  foreign  land.^ 

After  all,  slavery  is  too  harsh  a  term  to  apply  to  this 
temporary  hiring,  in  which,  though  the  master  might 
inflict  blows,  he  was  amenable  to  justice  if  the  slave 
died  under  his  hands,  or  within  two  days,  from  the 
consequence  of  the  beating  :  if  maimed  or  mutilated, 
the  slave  recovered  his  freedom.^  The  law  went 
further,  and  positively  enjoined  kindness  and  lenity  : 
Thou  shall  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor,  but  thou  shall 
fear  the  Lord. 

The  condition  of  foreign  slaves  was  less  ftivorable  ; 
whether  captives  taken  in  war,  purchased,  or  bom  in 
the  family,  their  servitude  was  perpetual.  Yet  they 
too  })artook  of  those  indulgences  which,  in  a  spirit  very 

debtors,  or,  more  correctly,  bondsmen.     In  Java  they  are  termed  bedoL 
Raffles,  Java,  i.  394,  note,  8vo.  edit. 

"  En  ce  pais-ci  quiconque  n'a  pas  de  quoi  satisfaire  son  cr^ancier,  vend 
ses  enfans,  et  si  cela  ne  suffit,  il  devient  esclave  luy-m§me."  La  Loub^re, 
Voyage  a  Siam,  1.  155. 

1  The  Hebrew  slave,  observes  Ewald,  was  equal  before  God  with  his 
master:  he  rested  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  was  circumcised,  and  partook  of 
the  paschal  feast  (Exodus  xii.44),and  of  the  blessings  attached  to  offerings 
and  sacrifices  (Deut.  xii.  12).     Anhang  zum  Th.,  ii.  p.  194,  1st  edit. 

2  Exodus  xxi.  20;  Levit.  xxv.  43. 

There  is  an  instance  (1  Chron.  ii.  34  et  seq.)  in  which  an  Egyptian  8lay« 
marries  his  master's  daughter,  and  in  their  children  is  continued  the  sucwf  • 
•ion  to  the  estate. 
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different  from  that  which  bestowed  on  the  wretched 
slaves  in  Rome  the  mock  lionors  of  their  disorderly 
Saturnalia,  the  Jewish  law  secured  for  the  slave,  as 
well  as  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  widow,  and  the 
stranger.  The  Sabbath  was  to  them  a  day  of  rest ;  on 
the  three  great  festivals  they  partook  of  the  banquets 
which  were  made  on  those  occasions.  All  that  grt  v 
spontaneously  during  the  sabbatical  year  belonged  1o 
them,  in  common  with  the  poor.  Besides  these  special 
provisions,  injunctions  perpetually  occur  in  the  Mosaic 
code,  which  enforce  kindness,  compassion,  and  charity, 
not  merely  towards  the  native  poor,  but  to  the  stranger. 
Far  from  that  jealous  inhospitality  and  hatred  of  man- 
kind, of  which  the  later  Jews  were  not  altogether 
unjustly  accused,  the  stranger,  unless  a  Canaanite, 
might  become  naturalized,  or  if  he  resided  in  the  land, 
without  being  incorporated  with  the  people,  he  was  not 
excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  public  rejoicings  ;  he  was  to  be  a  witness 
and  partaker  in  the  bounties  of  the  God  who  blessed 
the  land.i 

Such  were  the  political  divisions  among  the  Hebrew 
people  ;  but  over  all  classes  alike  the  supreme  and 
impartial  law  exercised  its  vigilant  superintendence. 
It  took  under  its  charge  the  morals,  the  health,  as  well 
as  the  persons  and  the  property,  of  the  whole  people. 
It  entered  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  regulated  all 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
\>  ife,  as  well  as  of  master  and  servant.  Among  the 
nomad  tribes,  from  which  the  Hebrews  descended,  the 
father  was  an  arbitrary  sovereign  in  his  family,  as 
under  the  Roman  law,  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death.      Moses,  while  he  maintained  the  dignity  and 

1  Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  Levit.  xix.  33;  Deut.  x.  18,  19. 
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salutaiy  control,  limited  tlie  abuse  of  the  parental  au- 
thority. From  the  earliest  period,  the  child  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Abortion  and  infanticide 
were  not  specifically  forbidden,  but  unknown,  among  the 
Jews.  Philo,  appealing  in  honest  pride  to  the  practice 
of  his  countrymen,  reproaches  other  nations  with  these 
cruelties.^  The  father  was  enjoined  to  instruct  his 
children  in  all  the  memorable  events  and  sacred  usages 
of  the  land.  In  extreme  indigence,  we  have  seen,  the 
sale  of  children  as  slaves  was  permitted,  but  only  m 
the  same  cases,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  that 
the  parent  might  sell  himself,  to  escape  starvation,  and 
for  a  limited  period.  The  father  had  no  power  of  dis- 
inheriting his  sons ;  the  first-bom  received  by  law  two 
portions,  the  rest  shared  equally.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Decalogue  enforced  obedience  and  respect  to  par- 
ents, under  the  strongest  sanctions.  To  strike  or  to 
curse  a  parent  was  a  capital  offence.  On  parricide, 
the  law,  as  if,  like  that  of  the  Romans,  it  refused  to 
contemplate  its  possibility,  preserved  a  sacred  silence. 
Though  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  not  left  to  the 
caprice  or  passion  of  the  parent,  the  incorrigible  son 
might  be  denounced  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  and, 
if  convicted,  suffer  death. ^     It  is  remarkable  that  the 

1  /3pe^uv  eK^eaic  Trapd  7ro)Uouf  tuv  alXow  l&vuv,  heKa  T^f  ^vaiKti^ 
diravT^pumag  x^H^OTj^&ec  aaejiTjfia  yeyovev.     Philo  de  Leg.  Spec. 

Augendae  tamen  multitudini  consulitur.  Nam  et  necare  quenquara  ex 
agnatis  nefas.    Tactitus,  of  the  Jews,  Hist.  v.  5. 

The  Egyptians  abhorred  child-murder,  rd  yevvufuva  iravra  Tpi<povai  k^ 
auayKrjg,  hjeKU  r^f  no^vav^pcomac.     Diodor.  Sic.  i. 

2  "  Das  Kind  ist  den  Eltern  unumschrankten  Gehorsam  schuldig.  Ant- 
wortet  es  seinem  Vater  oder  seiner  Mutter  dreimal,  ohne  zu  gehorchen,  es 
ist  todeswerth."     Kleuker,  Zendavesta,  iii.  222. 

"  Elternmord  findet  sich  nicht  in  der  Lasterreihe,  wofiir  die  Biicher  Zend 
die  Strafen  bestimraen."     Kleuker,  Zendavesta,  iii.  223. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  parental  power  in  China. 
"  Lorsqu'un  enfant  se  rebelle  contre  son  p6re,  par  des  injures  ou  autie 
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father  and  mother  were  to  concur  in  the  a  ccusation,  a 
most  wise  precaution,  where  polygamy,  the  fruitful 
source  of  domestic  dissension  and  jealousy,  was  per- 
mitted. 

The  chastity  of  females  was  guarded  by  statutes, 
>A  liicli,  however  severe  and  cruel  according  to  modem 
notions,  were  wise  and  merciful  in  that  state  of  society. 
Poems  and  Travels  have  familiarized  us  with  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  committed  by  the  bhnd  jealousy  of 
Eastern  husbands.  By  substituting  a  judicial  process 
for  the  wild  and  hurried  justice  of  the  offended  party, 
the  guilty  suffered  a  death,  probably,  less  inhuman; 
the  innocent  might  escape.  The  convicted  adulterer 
and  adulteress  were  stoned  to  death. ^  Even  the  in- 
continence of  a  female  before  marriage,  if  detected  at 
the  time  of  her  nuptials,  which  was  almost  inevitable, 
underwent  the  same  penalty  with  that  of  the  adulter- 
ess. Where  the  case  was  not  clear,  the  female  sus- 
pected of  infidelity  might  be  summoned  to  a  most  awful 

ment,  ou  si  merae  il  porte  le  crime  jusqu'au  parricide,  la  province  od  ce 
crime  a  4x6  commis  en  est  alarm^e.  L'Empire  lui  meme  devient  le  juge  da 
coupable.  On  depose  les  mandarins  de  la  ville  qui  ont  si  mal  instrm't  cet 
enfant  d^natur«5.  On  chatie  s^v^rement  ses  proches  pour  avoir  4te  si 
negligent  a  le  reprendre;  car  on  suppose  qu'un  si  m^chant  nature!  s'^tait 
d^ja  manifest^  en  d'autres  occasions.  II  n'est  point  d'assez  grand  supplice 
pour  punir  ce  parricide.  On  le  coupe  en  raille  pieces,  on  le  brule,  on  d^truit 
sa  maison  jusqu'aux  fondements,  on  ren verse  celles  de  ses  voisins,  et  on 
dresae  partout  des  monumens  pour  conserver  la  m(5moire  de  cet  horrible 
exc^s."    Picart,  C^r^m.  et  Gout.  Relig.  p.  260. 

*'  Les  punitions  en  Cor^e  ne  sont  pas  cruelles:  on  ne  tranche  pas  la  tete 
qu'd  ceux  qui  ont  injuria  leur  p6re  ou  leur  m^re."  Klaproth,  Aperiju  des 
Trois  Ro3'aumes,  p.  91. 

1  Levit.  xviii.  20;  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Germania,  xix.  Adulter}',  considered  as  the  effect  of 
blind  destiny,  was  not  the  less  severely  punished  by  the  laws.  A  rope  was 
tied  round  the  neck  of  the  adulterous  woman,  and  she  was  dragged  into  a 
public  square,  where  she  was  stoned  to  death  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band. The  punishment  is  represented  in  the  ninth  sheet  of  the  M.S. 
Humboldt,  Researches,  ii.  170. 
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ordeal.^  She  was  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by 
God  himself,  whose  actual  interposition  was  promised 
by  his  daring  lawgiver.  The  woman  was  led  forth 
from  her  own  dwelling  into  the  court  of  the^  Lord's 
house.  In  that  solemn  place  she  first  made  an  oft'ering 
of  execration  ;  not  entreating  mercy,  but  imprecating 
the  divine  vengeance  if  she  should  be  guilty.  The 
priest  then  took  some  of  the  holy  water,  and  mingled 
it  with  some  of  the  holy  earth :  as  he  placed  the  bowl 
of  bitter  ingredients  in  her  hand,  he  took  off  the  veil 
in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  conceal  herself  from 
the  eyes  of  man,  and  left  her  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze  ;  her  hair  was  loosened,  and  the  dreaciful  form  of 
imprecation  recited.  If  innocent,  the  water  was  harm- 
less ;  if  guilty,  the  Lord  would  make  her  a  curse  and 
an  oath  among  the  people :  she  was  to  be  smitten  at 
once  with  a  horrid  disease ;  her  thigh  was  to  rot,  her  belly 
to  swell.  To  this  adjuration  of  the  great  all-seeing 
God,  the  woman  was  to  reply.  Amen,  Amen.  A 
solemn  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  priest  wrote 
down  all  the  curses,  and  washed  them  out  acjain  with 
the  water.  She  was  then  to  drink  the  water,  if  she 
dared  ;  but  what  guilty  woman,  if  she  had  courage  to 
confront,  would  have  the  command  of  countenance, 
the  firmness  and  resolution  to  go  through  all  this  slow, 
searching,  and  terrific  process,  and  finally  expose  her- 
self to  shame  and  agony,  far  worse  than  death  ?  No 
doubt,  cases  where  this  trial  was  imdergone  were  rare ; 


1  "  L'adultfere  est  puni  par  une  amende;  la  femme  est  r^pudi^e.  Si  elle 
est  seulement  soupponn^e,  elle  doit  se  purger  en  jurant  par  sa  Fetiche,  et 
mangeant  du  sel,  ou  buvant  d'un  certain  breuvage.  Elle  ne  basarde  pas  le 
serment  loi*squ'elle  se  croit  coupable,  parce  que  la  Fetiche  la  feroit  mourir." 
Picart,  Relig.  des  Africains,  12. 

For  ordeals  of  this  nature,  see  Asiatic  Researches,  i.  389 ;  Park's  Travels ; 
Dampier's  Travels,  iii.  91,  92. 
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yet,  the  confidence  of  the  legislator  m  the  divine  inter- 
ference can  hardly  be  questioned;  for,  had  such  an 
institution  fallen  into  contempt  by  its  failure  in  any 
one  instance,  his  whole  law  and  religion  would  have 
been  shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Marriages  were  contracted  by  parents,  in  behalf  of 
their  children.  A  dowry,  or  purchase  -  money,  was 
usually  given  by  the  bridegroom.  Polygamy  was  per 
mitted,^  rather  than  encouraged:  the  law  did  not 
directly  interfere  with  the  immemorial  usage,  but  by 
insisting  on  each  wife  or  concubine  receiving  her  full 
conjugal  rights,  prevented  even  the  most  wealthy  from 
establishing  those  vast  harems  which  are  fatal  to  the 
happiness,  and  eventually  to  the  population,  of  a  coun- 
try. The  degrees  of  relationship,  between  which  mar- 
riage was  forbidden,  were  defined  with  singular  minute- 
ness.2     The  leading  principle  of  these  enactments  was 

1  Deut.  xxi.  15,  on  polygamy,  yafiovcn  6e  Trap'  AiyvTrrtocg  Hi  fjev  lepelc 
fuav,  rC)v  ds  (DJmv  baag  av  eKaarog  TrpoaipTJTOi.     Died.  Sic.  i.  51- 

The  Jews  inferred  from  the  law  that  the  High  Priest  was  to  many  a 
virgin,  that  he  was  to  marry  but  one. 

'•  Allein  das  Gesetz  forderte  doch  die  Einehe  nicht;  und  viele  Hauptlinge 
oder  sonst  reichste  Manner  in  Isi'ael  zogen  es  vor  lieber  dem  Beispiele  des 
zweiweibigen  Jakob  als  dem  reinen  Vorbilde  Isaaks  zu  folgen.  .  .  .  Aber 
obgleich  durch  Gesetz  nie  aufgehoben,  verliert  sich  die  Vielweiberei  sicht- 
bar  allmiihlig  immer  mehr,  je  starker  die  hohere  Religion  im  Verlaufe  der 
Zeit  die  Sitten  unvermerkt  besserte :  so  dass  die  Geschichte  Israels  endlich 
mit  dem  ungezwungen  aber  entschiedenen  Siege  der  Einehe  schliesst."  I 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  thus  confirmed  by  Ewald,  Anhang,  p.  178 

M.  Frank  observes  that  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  monogamy  is 
laid  down  in  the  strongest  terms  as  the  law  of  mankind,  —  a  man  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  be  one  flesh.  "  C'est  ainsi  que  Moise  s'exprime  sur 
le  mariage  quand  il  le  consid^re  en  moraliste  et  en  th^ologien.  C'est  tout 
autre  chose  quand  il  parle  en  l<?gislateur:  alors  il  autorise  la  polygamic,  la 
divorce,  la  repudiation,  ces  trois  causes  de  dissolution  et  de  servitude  qui 
ont  exerc^s  et  exercent  encore  une  si  funeste  influence,  non  seulement  sur  la 
famille,  mais  sur  la  socidtd  Orientale."    Etudes  Orieutales,  p.  133. 

2  Levit  xviii.  6,  18.  The  Egyptians,  as  Philo  observes,  married  their 
Bisters.  It  is  certain  that  they  did  so  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
usage  (accordii)g  to  Herodotus,  iii.  31)  was  introduced  among  the  Persian* 
bv  Cambyses. 
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to  prohibit  marriage  between  those  parties  among 
whom,  by  the  usage  of  their  society,  early  aid  fre- 
quent intimacy  was  unavoidable,  and  might  lead  to 
abuse.  Divorce  was  tolerated  under  certain  circum- 
stances, not  very  clearly  understood.  A  Bill  of  di- 
vorcement, a  regular  legal  process,  might  be  given,  and 
the  wife  dismissed  ;  ^  yet  some  disrepute  seems  to  have 
attached  to  the  practice.  A  priest  might  not  marry  a 
divorced  woman.^ 

Having  thus  secured  the  domestic  happiness  of  his 
people,  or,  at  least,  moderated,  as  far  as  the  times 
would  allow,  those  lawless  and  inordinate  passions 
which  overbear  the  natural  tenderness  of  domestic 
instinct  and  the  attachment  between  the  sexes,^  — 
guarded  the  father  from  the  disobedience  of  the  son, 
the  son  from  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  father,  — 
secured  the  wife  from  being  the  victim  of  every  savage 
fit  of  jealousy,  while  he  sternly  repressed  the  crime  of 
conjugal  infidelity,  the  lawgiver  proceeded,  with  the 
same  care  and  discretion,  to  provide  for  the  general 
health  of  the  people.  With  this  view  he  regulated 
their  diet,  enforced  cleanliness,  took  precautions  against 
the  most  prevalent  diseases,  and  left  the  rest,  as  he 
safely  might,  to  the  genial  climate  of  the  country,  the 

1  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  4. 

2  Levit.  xxi.  14;  Num.  xxx.  9;  compare  Jerem.  iii.  8.  The  law  fire* 
appears  in  Deuteronomy;  it  is  implied  in  the  earlier  books.  See  our  Lord's 
words,  —  "  On  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."     Mark  x.  5. 

Among  the  Arabians  divorces  are  very  common.  A  man  of  forty-fivo 
had  had  fifty  vrives.  Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  say  "en<  <«/i/i,"  "  thoi 
art  divorced,"  and  to  send  her  home  to  her  parents  on  a  she-camel.  Burck 
hardt,  Manners  of  Arabians. 

8  The  laws  concerning  rape  are  remarkable;  they  relate  to  virgins  be- 
trothed. In  the  city,  where  tlie  female  might  have  obtained  succor  if  she 
had  given  alarm,  she  was  presumed  to  be  consenting  to  the  crime;  in  the 
country,  where  she  could  not  sc  defend  herself,  she  was  presumed  to  be  the 
innocent  victim  of  force.     This  'g  a  law  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  xxii.  23 
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wholesome  exercise  of  husbandry,  and  the  cheerfiil  rel- 
axations afforded  by  the  religion.  The  health  of  the 
people  was  a  chief,  if  not  the  only  object  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  and  the  prohi- 
bition against  eating  the  blood  of  any  animal.  All 
lioarso,  hard,  and  indigestible  food  is  doubly  dangerous 
in  warm  climates.  The  general  feeling  of  mankind 
lias  ordinarily  abstained  from  most  of  the  animals  pro- 
scribed by  the  Mosaic  law,  excepting  sometimes  the 
jamel,  the  hare,  the  coney,  and  the  swine.^  The  flesh 
of  the  camel  is  vapid  and  heavy  ;  ^  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  hare  is  questioned  by  Hippocrates  ;  that  of  the 
swine  in  southern  countries  tends  to  produce  cutaneous 
maladies,  the  diseases  to  which  the  Jews  were  peculi- 
arly liable  ;  ^  besides  that  the  animal  being  usually  left 
m  the  East  to  its  own  filthy  habits,  is  not  merely  un- 
vs^holesome,  but  disgusting ;  it  is  the  scavenger  of  the 
towns.  Of  the  birds,  those  of  prey  were  forbidden  ;  of 
fish,  those  without  fins  or  scales.  The  prohibition  of 
blood  (besides  its  acknowledged  unwholesomeness,  and 

1  Levit.  xi. ;  Deut.  xiv.  Compare  the  Institutes  of  Menu  for  remarkable 
coincidences;  Jones's  Menu,  v.  ii.  66.  For  the  similarity  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Jewish  law  of  uncleanness  as  regards  animals,  Porphyriua 
de  Abstinent,  lib.  iv.  p.  514.  Some  of  the  Jewish  usages  prevail  in  Siam. 
La  Loub^re,  i.  204. 

2  During  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  nothing  but  extreme  distress  could 
prevail  on  the  Greeks  to  eat  camel's  flesh:  Vincent,  i.  p.  272.  The  Arabs 
eat  the  young  camel :  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo.  Meidan,  Prov.  Arab., 
Schultens,  p.  138. 

8  Mohammedans,  it  is  well  known,  inherit  the  Jewish  aversion  for  swine. 
They  are  eaten  in  India  and  China.  Swine's  flesh  was  eaten  in  Greece; 
bacon  was  the  common  food  in  Rome.  On  the  aversion  of  the  Egyptians  to 
STTine,  Herod,  ii.  47;  yKlian,  Hist.  Anim.  x.  16;  xvi.  ST.  ^lian  saj's  that 
there  were  no  swine,  and  that  they  were  not  eaten,  in  India,  xii.  37. 

De  Pauw  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Egyptian  dietetics  were  especially 
intended  to  counteract  the  leprosj'.     ii.  pp.  109,  150. 

The  Turks,  according  to  Rus.'^ell.  will  not  eat  the  hare;  the  Arabs  do. 
The  word  translated  "  coney  "  is  probably  tlie  Jerboa.  It  is  not  eaten  by 
the  Arabs,  according  to  Russell  and  Hasselquist. 
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in  some  instances  fatal  effects)  perhaps  pointed  at  the 
custom  of  some  savage  tribes,  which,  hke  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  fed  upon  flesh  torn  warm  from  the  animal,  and 
almost  quivering  with  life.^  This  revolting  practice 
may  have  been  interdicted  not  merely  as  unwholesome, 
but  as  promoting  that  ferocity  of  manners  which  it  waa 
the  first  object  of  the  lawgiver  to  discourage.  Beasts 
which  died  of  themselves,  or  torn  by  other  beasts,  were 
not  to  be  eaten.^ 

Cleanliness,  equally  important  to  health  with  whole- 
some diet,^  was  maintained  by  the  injunction  of  fre- 
quent ablutions,  particularly  after  touching  a  dead  body, 
or  anything  which  might  possibly  be  putrid ;  by  regula- 
tions ooncerning  female  disorders,  and  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes :  provisions  which  seem  minute  and 
indelicate  to  modem  ideas,  but  were  doubtless  intended 
to  correct  unseemly  or  unhealthful  practices,  either  of 
the  Hebrew  people  or  of  neighboring  tribes.  The 
leprosy  was  the  dreadful  scourge  which  excited  the 
greatest  apprehension.     The  nature  of  this  loathsome 

1  "  When  we  asked  them  if  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  h've  flesh,  they 
(the  Bokhara)  denied  it,  but  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  luxury  of  opening 
the  veins  of  a  dromedary  or  a  sheep,  and  drinking  the  warm  blood." 
Hamilton,  J^gyptiaca,  p.  28. 

Levit.  xviii.  14.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  especially  forbidden, 
being  sanctified  as  the  means  of  atonement;  with  the  Hebrews  it  was  the 
seat  of  life. 

■^  Levit.  xxii,  8.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  killed  by  another  is  prohibited. 
Phocylides,  136;  by  Pythagoras,  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  33.  The  Koran,  Sura 
V.  4.     According  to  Niebuhr  the  prohibition  is  still  observed  in  Arabia. 

8  Compare  the  regulations  for  personal  cleanliness  in  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
p.  301.  Among  Greek  writers  Porph3'r.  de  Abst'n.,  iv.  7:  koi  Sea  tov  uvrdv 
Ku^apevEiv  and  re  ktjSov^,  koc  Mxovg,  koi  fuiKT/aaTOC  Travrof,  koi  anixecrda 
fipionov  ^VTiatuVitov  re  KpeC)V,  Koi  rpiyhbv,  kpI  fiekavovpCdV  koc  wwv  Kai  tuv 
iiOTOKUv  ^do)v,  Kal  Kvdfiiov  /cat  tljv  oAAwv  u)v  TzapaheXevovTai  6a  rac  Tf:?i£Tuc 
kv  Toig  iepolg  emTeTiovvTec.  Piog.  Laert.  viii.  34.  It  is  obsers'able  thai 
what  was  the  distinction  of  Pythagoras  and  of  the  initiate  in  the  Mysteries, 
was  enacted  by  RIoses  on  the  whole  people. 
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disease  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  expressive  de- 
scription —  a  leper  as  white  as  snow.  In  its  worst  stage 
the  whole  flesh  rotted,  the  extremities  drop})ed  off,  till 
at  last  mortification  ensued,  and  put  an  end  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  miserable  outcast ;  for  as  the  disease  was 
highly  infectious,  the  unhappy  victim  was  immediately 
shunned,  and  looked  on  with  universal  abhorrence,^ 
The  strict  quarantine  established  by  Moses  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  community,  not  without  merciful 
regard  to  the  sufferer.  The  inspection  of  the  infected 
was  committed  to  the  Levites ;  the  symptoms  of  the 
two  kinds  of  disorder  accurately  pointed  out  ;  the 
period  of  seclusion  defined ;  while  all,  if  really  cured, 
were  certain  of  readmission  into  the  community,  none 
were  readmitted  until  perfectly  cured.  Clothes,  and 
even  houses  which  might  retain  the  infection,  were  to 
be  destroyed  without  scruple  ;  though  it  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  whether  the  plague  which  lurked    in   the 

1  Nothing  can  exceed  the  notion  of  disgrace  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
sufferer.  No  Arab  will  sleep  near  a  leper,  nor  eat  from  the  same  dish  with 
hiin;  nor  will  he  permit  his  son  or  daughter  to  connect  themselves  with  a 
leprous  family.     Burckhardt's  Manners  of  Arabians,  p.  54. 

Suicide  is  never  committed  by  males  except  in  cases  of  leprosy,  where  in 
other  parts  of  India  the  leper  sometimes  burns  himself  alive.  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, xvi.  198,  4to. 

For  the  singularly  tender  and  charitable,  yet  rigid  provisions  concerning 
lepers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  v.  480. 

"  Moyse  a  donnd  les  preuves  les  moins  Equivoques  de  ses  connaissances 
profondes  en  m^decine  dans  la  partie  de  ses  lois  qui  contient  des  preceptes 
d'hygi^ne  et  I'indication  des  caracteres  auxquels  on  pent  reconnaitre  la 
lepre  blanche,  fort  repandue  parmi  les  peuples  de  Dieu,  ainsi  que  celies  des 
mo3'ens  qu'il  faut  niettre  en  usage  pour  le  gudrir.  II  apprend  a  distinguer 
les  taches  qui  annoncent  Tinvasion  prochaine  ou  I'existence  de  cette  lepre, 
de  celles  qui  ne  doivent  inspirer  aucun  soup^on.  II  porte  uii  jiigement 
tr^s-sain  sur  la  nature  critique  des  crodtes,  et  des  t'njptions  herpetiformes 
qui  s'observent  dans  cette  affection,  sur  la  complication  de  la  l^pre  blanche 
invEt^rEe  avec  la  lepre  ulc^r^e,  et  sur  plusieurs  autres  accidens  de  cette  re- 
doutable  maladie.  Les  modernes  ont  eu  quelquefois,  mais  rarement,  oc- 
casion de  s'assurer  combien  tout  ce  qu'il  dit  est  exact."  Sprengel,  Histoire 
de  la  MEdeciiie,  traduit  par  A.  L.  Jourdau,  i.  p.  67. 
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plaster  of  houses  was  the  same  leprosy  which  might 
become  contagious,  or  a  kind  of  mildew  or  worm, 
which  might  breed  some  other  destructive  malady. 

Human  life,  in  all  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  is  of 
cheap  account ;  blood  is  shed  on  the  least  provocation  ; 
open  or  secret  assassination  is  a  common  occurrence. 
The  Hebrew  penal  law  enforced  the  highest  respect  for 
the  life  of  man.  Murder  ranked  with  high  treason, 
(^.  e,  idolatry,  blasphemy,)  striking  a  father,  adultery, 
and  unnatural  lust,  as  a  capital  crime :  the  law  de- 
manded blood  for  blood.^  But  it  transferred  the  exac- 
tion of  the  penalty  from  private  revenge,  and  commit- 
ted it  to  the  judicial  authority.  To  effect  this,  it  had 
to  struggle  with  an  inveterate  though  barbarous  usage, 
which  still  prevails  among  the  Arabian  tribes.  By  a 
point  of  honor,  as  rigorous  as  that  of  modern  duelling, 
the  nearest  of  kin  is  bound  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
relation  :  he  is  his  Goel,  or  blood-avenger.^  He  makes 
no  inquiry :  he  allows  no  pause  :  whether  the  deceased 
has  been  slain  on  provocation,  by  accident,  or  of  delib- 
erate malice,  death  can  only  be  atoned  by  the  blood 
of  the  homicide.  To  mitigate  the  evils  of  an  usage  too 
firmly  established  to  be  rooted  out,  Moses  appointed 
certain  cities  of  refuge,  conveniently  situated.     If  the 

1  Exodus  xxi.  12;  Levit  xxiv.  17,  21,  22. 

Salden  interpreted  Levit.  xix.  16,  "Thou  slialt  not  stand  against  the 
bloi^  of  thy  neighbor,"  Non  stabis  otiosus.  Rosenmiiller  rightly,  and  in 
connection  with  the  former  clause,  "Thou  shalt  not  stand  up  as  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbor."     Rosenmiiller  in  loco. 

2  The  Goel  in  Homer,  and  redemption  from  the  Goel,  ix.  628. 

Nt^A^C  koX  (mev  rig  ke  Kaacyvf/TOto  (l>6voio 
Hoiv^v,  T/  ov  natdbg  kdi^aro  Tt^veluTog. 
Compare  Plato  de  Leg.  ix.;  Demosthen.  contr.  Aristog.;  Pausanias,  y. 
11;  viiL  34;  Pollux,  viii. 

Pallas:  The  Circassians.  The  Koran,  Sura  xvii.  35.  Burckhardt,  Man* 
ners  and  Customs,  p.  86.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia  this  custom  still  pre- 
vails in  all  its  force.    Compare  Tyndale's  Travels,  and  Grogorovius- 

VOT,.   T.  IR 
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homicide  could  escape  to  one  of  these,  he  was  safe  till 
a  judicial  investigation  took  place.  If  the  crime  was 
deliberate  murder,  he  was  surrendered  to  the  Goel ;  if 
justifiable  or  accidental  homicide,  he  was  bound  to 
reside  within  the  sanctuary  for  a  certain  period :  should 
he  leave  it  and  expose  himself  to  the  revenge  of  his 
pursuers,  he  did  so  at  his  own  peril,  and  might  be  put 
to  death.i  In  case  of  strife,  what  was  called  the  law 
of  retaliation  was  enacted,  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe.  There 
was  especial  provision  for  injury  to  a  woman  with  child.^ 
Where  a  murder  was  committed,  of  which  the  perpe- 
trator was  undetected,  the  nearest  city  was  commanded 
to  make  an  offering  of  atonement.  With  the  same 
jealous  regard  for  human  life,  a  strict  police  regulation 
enacted  that  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  every  house 
should  have  a  parapet.^  In  one  case  inexcusable  care- 
lessness, which  caused  death,  was  capitally  punished. 
If  an  ox  gored  a  man  so  that  he  died,  the  beast  was 
put  to  death  :  *  if  the  owner  had  been  warned,  he  also 
suffered  the  same  penalty ;  but  in  this  case,  his  life 
might  be  redeemed  at  a  certain  price.  In  other  cases, 
as  was  said,  personal  injury  was  punished  by  strict  re- 
taliation, "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
The  Jews  however  assert  that,  from  the  earhest  period, 
these  penalties  were  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  mulct, 
according  to  a  regular  scale. 

1  Numbers  xxxv.  19. 

2  Exod.  xxi.  22  et  seq.;  Levit.  xxiv.  19;  Deut.  xix.  21. 
8  Deut.  xxii.  8, 

*  iiiv  6'  apa  VKoCvyiov  rj  fwov  uTCkb  tl  (^ovevotj  nvd,,  ttX^v  t  uv  baa 
iv  ayil)Vi  tC)v  drjfioaid  TiT&efievuv  tl  a^Q^evovTa  toiovtov 
dpaatj ,  kTTE^irioaav  /zev  ol  TrpoaTjKovTeg  tov  ^ovov  tu  KTeivavTi.  Plato  da 
Leg.  ix.  p.  44,  edit.  Bipont. 

The  exception  is  remarkable,  and  Greek. 
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While  the  law  was  thus  rigorous  with  regard  to 
human  life,  against  the  crime  of  theft  it  was  remark- 
ably lenient.  The  midnight  burglar  might  be  killed 
in  the  act.^  Man-stealing,  as  the  kidnapped  person 
could  only  be  sold  to  foreigners,  inflicted  political 
death,  and  was  therefore  a  capital  oftence ;  ^  but  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  theft  was  restitution.  Here 
personal  slavery  was  a  direct  advantage,  as  it  em- 
powered the  law  to  exact  the  proper  punishment 
without  touching  the  life.  No  man  was  so  poor  that 
he  could  not  make  restitution ;  because  the  labor  oi 
a  slave  being  of  higher  value  than  his  maintenance,  his 
person  could  be  sold  either  to  satisfy  a  creditor,  or  to 
make  compensation  for  a  theft. 

The  law  of  property  may  be  most  conveniently 
stated  after  the  final  settlement  of  the  country. 

In  all  the  foregoing  statutes  we  see  the  legislator 
constantly,  yet  discreetly,  mitigating  the  savage  usages 
of  a  barbarous  people.  There  are  some  minor  provis- 
ions to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  object,  except 
that  of  softening  the  ferocity  of  manners,  and  promot- 
ing gentleness  and  humanity ;  kindness  to  domestic 
animals,  —  the  prohibition  to  employ  beasts  of  unequal 
strength,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  on  the  same  labor  (unless 
this  is  to  be  classed  with  those  singular  statutes  of 
which  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  explanation,  which 
forbade  wearing  garments  of  mixed  materials,  or  sow- 
ing mixed  seeds),  —  the  prohibition  to  seethe  a  kid  in 
its  mother's  milk  (though  this  likewise  is  supposed  by 
Sponcer  to  be  aimed  at  a  religious  usage),  —  or  to  take 
the  young  of  birds  and  the  dam  together.^     Towards 

1  Exod.  xxii.  2. 

2  Exod.  xxi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  7. 

«  Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26;  Deut  xiv.  21.    The  iteration  of  this  law 
is  remarkable. 
See  also  Ciidworth  on  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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all  their  fellow-creatures  the  same  kindly  conduct  was 
enjoined  on  the  Hebrew  people,  both  by  general  })ie- 
cept  and  by  particular  statute.  The  mildness  of  their 
slave-law  has  been  often  contrasted,  to  their  advantage, 
with  that  of  those  ancient  nations  which  made  the 
loudest  boast  of  their  freedom  and  civilization.  The 
provisions  for  the  poor  were  equally  gentle  and  con- 
siderate :  the  gleanings  of  every  harvest-field  vere  left 
to  the  fatherless  and  widow ;  the  owner  might  not  gc 
over  it  a  second  time  ;  the  home  of  the  poor  man  w  as 
sacred ;  his  garment,  if  pledged,  was  to  be  restored  at 
nightfall.  Even  towards  the  stranger,  oppression  was 
forbidden ;  if  indigent,  he  shared  in  all  the  privileges 
reserved  for  the  native  poor. 

The  general  war-law,  considering  the  age,  was  not 
deficient  in  lenity.  War  was  to  be  declared  in  form. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  made  resistance  might 
be  put  to  the  sword,  that  is,  the  males  ;  but  only  after 
it  had  been  summoned  to  surrender.  Fruit-trees  were 
not  to  be  destroyed  during  a  siege.^  The  conduct 
towards  female  captives  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  beautiful  slave  might  not  be  hurried,  as  was  the 
case  during  those  ages  falsely  called  heroic,  in  the 
agony  of  sorrow,  perhaps  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her 
murdered  relatives,  to  the  bed  of  the  conqueror.  She 
was  allowed  a  month  for  decent  sorrow :  if,  after  that, 
she  became  the  wife  of  her  master,  he  might  not  capri- 
ciously abandon  her  and  sell  her  to  another ;  she 
might  claim  her  fi-eedom  as  the  price  of  her  humiha- 
tion. 


1  In  the  Indian  laws,  says  Vincent,  the  produce  of  the  field,  the  works  of 
the  artisan,  the  city  without  walls,  and  the  defenceless  village,  were  de- 
clared sacred  and  inviolate.  Commerce  of  Ancients.  He  quotes  Stralto, 
XV.;  Diod.  Sic.  U.  1;  Paolini,  227. 
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To  th<3  generally  humane  character  of  the  Mosau 
legislation  tliere  appears  one  great  exception,  the  san- 
guinary and  relentless  warfare  enjoined  against  the 
seven  Canaanitish  nations.  Towards  them  mercy  was 
a  crime  —  extermination  a  duty.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  this  war-law,  cruel  as  it  seems,  was  not  in  the 
least  more  barbarous  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  more  particularly  of  the  Canaanites  themselves. 
In  this  the  Hebrews  were  only  not  superior  to  their 
age.  Many  incidents  in  the  Jewish  history  show  the 
horrid  atrocities  of  warfare  in  Palestine.  The  muti- 
lation of  distinguished  captives,  and  the  torture  of 
prisoners  in  cold  blood,  were  the  usual  consequences 
of  victory.  Adonibezek,  one  of  the  native  kings,  ac- 
knowledges that  seventy  kings,  with  their  thumbs  and 
toes  cut  oif,  had  gathered  their  meat  under  his  table. 
The  invasion  and  conquest  once  determined,  no  alter- 
native remained  but  to  extirpate  or  be  extirpated. 
The  dangers  and  evils  to  which  the  Hebrew  tribes 
were  subsequently  exposed,  by  the  weakness  or  human- 
ity which  induced  them  to  suspend  their  work  of 
extermination  before  it  had  been  fiilly  completed, 
clearly  show  the  political  wisdom  by  which  those 
measures  were  dictated :  cruel  as  they  were,  the  war 
once  commenced,  they  were  inevitable.  The  right  of 
the  Jews  to  invade  and  take  possession  of  Palestine 
depended  solely  on  their  divine  commission,  and  their 
grant  from  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  eartli ; 
for  any  other  right  —  deduced  from  the  possession  of 
the  patriarchs,  who  never  were  owners  of  more  than 
the  sepulchres  they  purchased ;  and,  if  they  had  any 
better  title,  had  forfeited  it  by  the  abeyance  of  many 
centuries  —  is  untenable  and  preposterous.  Almighty 
Providence  determined  to  extirpate  a  race  of  bloody, 
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licentious,  and  barbarous  idolaters,  and  replace  them 
by  a  people  of  milder  manners  and  purer  religion. 
Instead  of  the  earthquake,  the  famine,  or  the  pesti- 
lence, the  ferocious  valor  of  this  yet  uncivilized  people 
was  allowed  free  scope.  The  war,  m  which  the 
Hebrew  tribes  were  embarked,  was  stripped  of  none  of 
its  customary  hoiTors  and  atrocities ;  nor  was  it  till 
these  savage  and  unrelenting  passions  had  ftdfilled  their 
task,  that  the  influence  of  their  milder  institutions  was 
to  soften  and  humanize  the  national  character.  Such 
was  the  scheme,  which,  if  not,  as  w^e  assert,  really 
authorized  by  the  Supreme  Being,  must  have  been 
created  within  the  daring  and  comprehensive  mind  of 
the  Hebrew  legislator.  He  undertook  to  lead  a  people 
through  a  long  and  dreadful  career  of  bloodshed  and 
massacre.  The  conquest  once  achieved,  they  were  to 
settle  down  into  a  nation  of  peaceful  husbandmen, 
under  a  mild  and  equal  constitution.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  they  were  to  be  trained  in  the  worst  possible 
discipline  for  peaceful  citizens ;  to  encourage  every 
disposition  opposite  to  those  inculcated  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  law.  Their  ambition  was  inflamed ; 
military  habits  formed ;  the  love  of  restless  enterprise 
fostered:  the -habit  of  subsisting  upon  plunder  en- 
couraged. The  people  who  were  to  be  merciful  to  the 
meanest  beast,  were  to  mutilate  the  noblest  animal,  the 
horse,  wherever  they  met  it :  those  who  were  not  to 
exercise  any  oppression  whatever  towards  a  stranger  of 
another  race,  an  Edomite,  or  even  towards  their 
ancient  enemy,  an  Egyptian,  on  the  capture  of  a 
Canaanitish  city,  were  to  put  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  the  sword.  Their  enemies  w^ere  designated ; 
appointed  limits  fixed  to  their  conquests :  beyond  a 
certain  boiuidary  the  ambitious  invasion,  which  before 
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was  a  virtue,  became  a  crime.  The  whole  victorious 
nation  was  suddenly  to  pause  in  its  career.  Thus  far 
they  were  to  be  like  hordes  of  Tartars,  Scythians,  or 
Huns,  bursting  irresistibly  from  their  deserts,  and 
sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  human  life :  at  a 
given  point  their  arms  were  to  fall  from  their  hands  ; 
the  thirst  of  conquest  subside  ;  and  a  great  unambitious 
agricultural  republic  —  with  a  simple  religion,  an  equal 
administration  of  justice,  a  thriving  and  industrious 
population,  brotherly  harmony  and  mutual  good-will 
between  all  ranks ;  domestic  virtues,  purity  of  morals, 
gentleness  of  manners  —  was  to  arise  in  the  midst  of 
the  desolation  their  arms  had  made ;  and  under  the 
very  roofs  —  in  the  vineyards  and  corn-fields  —  which 
they  had  obtained  by  merciless  violence. 

The  sanction  on  which  the  Hebrew  law  was  founded, 
is,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary.  The  lawgiver  — 
educated  in  Egypt,  where  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
under  some  form,  most  likely  that  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis, or  transmigration  of  the  soul,  entered  into 
the  popular  belief — nevertheless  maintained  a  pro- 
found silence  on  that  ftmdamental  article,  if  not  of 
political,  at  least  of  religious  legislation  —  rewards  and 
punishments  in  another  life.^     He  substituted  temporal 

1  On  this  opinion,  held  by  Warburton,  but  held  by  Warburtou  in  that 
paradoxical  form  in  which  his  vigorous  gladiatorial  mind  delighted,  I  find 
myself  to  have  anticipated  the  conclusion  at  which  Ewald  had  arrived. 
The  thought  of  another  life  was  obscured,  and,  as  it  were,  superseded, 
by  the  belief  in  direct  providential  government  in  the  present.  "  Denn 
jcnes  rcine  Vertrauen  auf  Jahve,  und  diese  Hoffnung  statiger  Erlosung, 
geniigte  dem  menschlichen  Geiste,  und  so  einzig  fiihlte  er  sich  vor  dera 
giittlichen  Geiste,  und  dessen  Leitung  verschwindend,  dass  er  sogar  auf 
die  Hoflnung  seiner  eigenen  einzelnen  Fortdauer  kein  Gewicht  legt,  und 
nur  fur  das  irdische  Leben  lange  Dauer  und  Wohlergehen  wUnscht.  So 
Keigen  es  sogar  die  10  Gebote;  und  alle  gottlichen  Verheissungen  oder 
Drohunsen,  welche  im  Lebe/i  der  alten  Religion  laut  werden.  beziehen  sich 
«tets  nur  auf  diese  Erde  und  das  jetzige  Leben."     I  fully  concur  with  Ewald 
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chastisements  and  temporal  blessings.  On  the  viola 
tion  of  the  constitution  followed  inevitably  blighted 
harvests,  famine,  pestilence,  barrenness  among  tlieii' 
women,  defeat,  captivity;  on  its  maintenance,  abun- 
dance, health,  fruitfulness,  victory,  independence. 
How  wonderfully  the  event  verified  the  prediction  of 
the  inspired  legislator,  —  how  invariably  apostasy  led 
to  adversity,  repentance  and  reformation  to  prosperity, 
—  will  abundantly  appear  during  the  course  of  the 
following  history. 

that  the  general  and  intuitive  presentiment  of  another  life  lingered,  though 
latent,  in  the  Jewish  mind,  to  be  reawakened  at  a  later  time,  that  of  the 
Prophets.    Ewald,  ii.  p.  121,  1st  edition. 

The  Rabbinists  were  so  perplexed  to  find  the  resurrection  in  the  Law, 
that  they  cited  Deut.  xxxi.  16:  "  Behold,  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers; 
and  the  people  shall  rise  up."  There  they  stopped  short  of  the  unseemly 
conclusion.  —  Tract.  Sanhedrin,  ii.  They  also  quoted  Deut.  i.  8.  —  Com- 
pare Beer,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  i.  116;  on  the  Egyptian  transmigration, 
Herod,  ii.  123;  Diodor.;  Heeren,  Ideen  J^gypten,  i.  192.  Heeren  wrote 
thus:  "Teh  glaube  mich  dadurch  berechtigt  annehmen  zu  diirfen,  dass 
die  Lehre  von  der  Seelenwanderung  nur  ein  philosophem  der  Priester, 
keineswegs  aber  Volksreligion  war."  The  recent  discoveries  in  Egj-ptian 
lore,  especially  the  remarkable  '  Todtenbuch '  published  by  Lepsius,  seem 
to  show  that  the  notions  of  another  life  were  far  more  profoundly  incor- 
porated with  the  popular  Egj'ptian  mind.  Ewald  writes  that  it  was  so 
much  so  that  "  die  man  ebenso  richtig  die  Religion  des  Todes,  als  den  Jah- 
venthum  die  des  Lebens  nennen  kann."      P.  124. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE  INVASION, 

Advance  to  the  Holy  Land  —  Repulse  —  Residence  in  the  Desert —  Secooa 
Advance  -  -  Conquests  to  the  East  of  the  Jordan  —  Death  and  Character 
of  Moses. 

At  length  the  twelve  tribes  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  elevated  region  about  Mount  Sinai.^  A 
year  and  a  month  had  elapsed  since  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  The  nation  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  regular  army ;  military  order  and  discipline  were 
established  ;  each  tribe  marched  in  succession  under  its 
own  leaders,  with  its  banner  displayed,  and  took  up  its 
position  in  the  appointed  quarter  of  the  camp.  When 
the  silver  trumpets  sounded,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  muster- 
ing 74,600  fighting-men,  defiled  forward  fi'om  the  east 
side  of  the  camp,  and  led  the  van,  followed  by  Issachar, 
with  54,400,  and  Zebulun,  57,400.  Then  came  a 
division  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  descendants  of  Ger- 
shom  and  Merari,  bearing  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
carefully  taken  down,  and,  thus  moving  afler  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  might  be  set  up,  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  ark.  Then  Reuben,  numbering  46,500,  Simeon 
59,300,  Gad  45,650,  broke  up,  and  advanced  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  encampment.  The  second  division 
of  the  Levites,  the  family  of  Kohath,  next  took  their 
station,  bearing  the  sanctuary  and  the  ark,  and  all  the 
sacred  vessels,  with  the  most  religious  care,  lest  any 

1  Numbers  x. 
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hands  but  those  of  Aaron  and  his  assistants  should 
touch  a  single  part.  All  the  males  of  the  house  of 
Levi  amounted  only  to  22,000.  Ephraim  40,500,  Ma- 
nasseh  32,200,  Benjamin  35,400,  defiled,  and  formed 
the  western  wing  of  the  encampment:  Dan  62,700, 
Asher  41,500,  Napthali  53,400,  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  whole   number  of  fighting -men  was   603,550.^ 

1  Of  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hebrews,  perhaps  two  thirds  are  found  in  passages  which  contain 
numbers.  Of  the  primitive  Hebrew  system  of  notation  we  are  most  likely 
ignorant  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  numbers  are  denoted  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  sacred  books,  is  remarkably  liable  to  error  and  misapprehen- 
sion. (See  dissertation  in  the  last  edition  of  Calmet.)  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  reconcile  the  enormous  numbers,  contained  in  the  census,  with  the 
language  of  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  that  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  nation  which  could  arm  600.000  fighting- 
men  is  described  as  "  the  fewest  of  all  people,"  as  inferior  in  numbers,  it 
should  seem,  to  each  of  the  seven  "greater  and  mightier  nations"  which 
then  inhabited  Canaan.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  while  there  has  been 
much  controversy,  whether  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  could  contain  the 
Hebrew  settlers,  the  sev^en  nations  are  "  to  be  put  out  by  little  and  little,  lest 
the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  "  the  new  occupants.  The  narrative 
of  the  campaign,  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  these 
immense  numbers  ;  e.  g.  —  the  defiling  of  the  whole  army  of  600,000  men, 
seven  times  in  one  day,  round  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  the  panic  of  the  whole 
host  at  the  repulse  of  3000  men  before  Ai.  The  general  impression  from 
this  book  is,  that  it  describes  the  invasion  of  nations,  at  once  more  warlike 
and  numerous,  by  a  smaller  force,  which,  without  reliance  on  divine  suc- 
cor, could  not  have  achieved  the  conquest  ;  rather  than  the  irruption  of 
an  host,  like  that  of  Attila  or  Zengis,  which  might  have  borne  down  all  op- 
position by  the  mere  weight  of  numerical  force.  I  have  not,  however,  thought 
fit  to  depart  from  the  numbers  as  they  stand  in  the  sacred  writings;  though, 
if  we  might  suppose  that  a  cypher  has  been  added  in  the  total  sum,  and 
throughout  the  several  particulars;  or  if  we  might  include  men,  women, 
and  children  under  the  600,000,  the  history  would  gain,  in  my  opinion, 
both  in  clearness  and  consistenc3\  It  may  be  added,  that  the  number  of 
the  first-born  (Num.  iii.  43)  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  adult 
males. 

The  more  I  study  this  question,  the  more  strongly  am  I  convinced  that 
great  abatement  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites, 
not  merely  for  historic  credibility,  but  to  maintain  the  consistency  and 
veracit}'  of  the  sacred  records.  I  am  not  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Exodus  i.  7,  in  which  Pharaoh  is  represented  as  declaring  the 
Israelites  "  more  and  mightier"  than  they.   If  however  these  vrords,  spoken 
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This  formidable  army  set  forward  singing,  "  Rise  up^ 

0  Lord^  and  let  thine  enemies  he  scattered;''''  and  thus 

n  the  secret  council  of  Pharaoh,  are  to  be  taken  to  the  letter,  they  cannot 
oe  regarded  but  as  the  expression  of  fear  and  jealous}-  at  the  growth  of  so 
formidable  and  dangerous  a  people  within  his  realm;  for  to  press  the  sen- 
tence to  its  literal  meaning  would  be  to  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  the 
narrow  district  of  Goshen  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  whole  val!',;y 
of  the  Nile,  and  all  its  vast  and  populous  cities  —  than  a  nation  whith  in 
all  probability  had  a  short  time  before  conquered  large  parts  of  Africa  an  i 
Asia.  1  am  aware,  too,  that  the  modern  critical  school  accept  these  nuuiber.* 
without  hesitation,  —  Ewald,  I  think,  the  two  millions  and  a  half,  Bunsen 
at  least  two  millions.  Bunsen  has  even  calculated  the  time  which  it 
would  take  for  such  a  host,  marching  in  so  many  tiles,  and  bo  many  mon 
in  each  file,  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  (of  course  the  shorter  passage).  With 
due  respect  to  these  niost  learned  scholars,  I  cannot  think  them  very  high 
authorities  for  moving  large  bodies  of  men.  I  should  like  to  have  put  the 
plain  abstract  question  to  Napoleon  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Remember 
that  there  is  no  wgrd  of  miraculous  interposition.  If  Biblical  interpreters 
are  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  text,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  vague 
assertion  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  to  those  who  would  reconcile  the  main  facts  of  the  Jewish  annals 
with  historic  credibility,  accofding  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  reason, 

1  venture  to  suggest  some  further  investigation.  Conceive  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  people  (the  population  of  London  and  its  suburbs),  some 
assembled  from  various  parts  of  Egypt,  suddenly  called  on  to  migrate,  in- 
cluding the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  women  and  children;  not  to  migrate 
'n  slow,  deliberate  order,  but  in  the  utmost  haste,  with  an  armed  enemy, 
mounted  on  chariots,  in  pursuit;  with  no  previous  organization  or  discipline 
except  perhaps  some  loose  habits  of  obedience  to  elders  or  heads  of  families 
and  tribes;  laden  too  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians  (for  their  baggage,  to 
judge  from  the  materials  of  all  kinds  required  and  actually  used  in  building 
the  tabernacle,  and  for  the  public  ceremonial  in  the  wilderness,  if  it  accom- 
panied them,  must  have  been  no  slight  incumbrance),  —  at  all  events  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  if  not  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  certainly  em- 
barrassing and  retarding  their  movements,  —  and  all  this  mass  of  human 
beings  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  beasts  with  their  burdens,  in  tht 
disorder  of  a  flight,  with  the  enemy  in  tlu'ir  rear,  till  the  Red  Sea  was 
passed,  and  in  the  Desert  moving  at  the  regular  pace  of  a  caravan,  nboat 
15  miles  a  day;  and  000,000  fighting-men  (how  armed  we  are  not  told),  an 
army  one  third  larger,  exclusive  of  the  contingents,  than  that  with  which 
Napoleon  invaded  Russia;  larger  probably  than  those  of  Attila,  Zengis,  or 
Timour,  in  their  first  militar}'  enterprise,  are  checked  and  only  secured 
from  rout  through  prevailing  prayer  to  God,  by  one  Bedouin  tribe,  tho 
Amalekites,  and  are  so  frightened  by  the  report  of  the  spies  as  not  to  dare 
to  cross  the  border. 

If  the  passage  in  Exodus  is  to  be  taken  literally,  that  the  Israelites  were 
more  numerous  than  the  Egyptians,  so  must  that  in  Deuteronomy,  that 
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—  alreaay  farnislied  with  their  code  of  laws,  irresistible 
both  in  their  numbers  and  the  promised  assistance  of 
their  God  —  they  marched  onward  to  take  possession 
of  the  fruitftil  land,  which  had  been  promised  as  a  re- 
ward of  their  toils.  The  cloud  still  led  the  way ;  but 
their  prudent  leader  hkewise  secured  the  assistance  of 
Hobab,^  his  brother-in-law,  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
clan,  had  been  accustomed  to  traverse  the  desert,  knew 
intimately  the  bearings  of  the  country,  the  usual  rest- 
ing-places, the  water-springs,  and  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  wandering  tribes. 

Their  march  was  not  uninterrupted  by  adventures.^ 
At  Taberah  a  fire  broke  out,  which  raged  with  great 
fury  among  the  dry  and  combustible  materials  of  whicli 
their  tents  were  made.  The  people  trembled  before 
the  manifest  anger  of  the  Lord :  the  destructive  flames 
ceased  at  the  prayer  of  Moses.^  Not  long  after  (at  a 
place  subsequently  called  Kibroth  Hattaavah),  discon- 
tent and  mutiny  began  to  spread  in  the  camp.  The 
manna,  on  which  they  had  long  fed,  began  to  pall  upon 
the  taste.  With  something  of  that  feeling  which  re- 
minds us  of  sailors  who  have  been  long  at  sea,  they 
began  to  remember  the  flesh,  the  fish,  and  particularly 
the  juicy  and  cooling  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
abounded  in  Egypt,  a  species  of  lotus,  a  favorite  food 
among   the  lower  orders,   and  the   water-melon,  the 

each  of  the  seven  nations  in  Canaan  was  more  numerous  than  the  Israelites. 
Palestine,  in  that  case,  will  have  had  a  population  of  at  least  twenty-  mill- 
ions, Egj'pt  of  about  two  millions. 

There  is  another  singular  discrepancy  to  be  noted:  the  first-born  were 
only  22,273^  the  adult  males  603,550.  How  many  males  does  this  give  to 
a  family?     See  Rosenmiiller's  note  on  Numbers  iii.  43. 

1  Numbers  x.  29-32.  "  Forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  tj  en- 
camp in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes.'' 

2  Numbers  xi.  1,  3. 

*  Numbers  xi.  4,  31,  34. 
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great  luxuiy  of  southern  climates.  The  discontents 
rose  so  high  that,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
leader,  a  permanent  council  of  seventy  elders  was 
appointed  :  the  model,  and,  as  the  Jews  assert,  the 
oiigin  of  their  famous  Sanhedrin.  Still  Moses  doubted 
whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  muti- 
nous spirits  by  slaying  all  the  flocks  and  herds,  which 
had  hitherto  been  religiously  reserved  for  sacrifices. 
By  divine  command  he  promised  an  immediate  supply 
of  food ;  but  at  the  same  time  warned  them  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  attend  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites.  Quails  again  fell  in  great  abundance 
around  the  camp ;  but  immediately  on  this  change  of 
diet,  or  even  before,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  account  to 
the  strict  letter,  a  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out.^  It 
has  been  suggested,  that  quails  feed  on  hellebore,  and 
other  poisonous  plants,  and  may  thus  become  most  per- 
nicious and  deadly  food.  The  place  was  called  Kibroth 
Hattaavah,  the  graves  of  the  greedy  after  food.  During 
the  height  of  this  mutiny,  the  leader  received  unex- 
pected assistance  from  two  of  the  seventy,  Eldad  and 
Medad,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  began  to  prophesy, 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  or  to  testify  their  relig- 
ious zeal  by  some  peculiar  and  enthusiastic  language. 
Far  from  reproving  with  jealous  indignation  these 
intruders  on  his  own  spiritual  function,  the  pnideiit 
leader  commended  their  zeal,  and  expressed  his  desire 
that  it  might  spread  throughout  the  nation. 

At  their  next  stage  new  diflSculties  arose — jealousy 
and  dissension  within  the  family  of  the  lawgiver. 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  who,  from  the  prominent 

1  Compare  Bochart,  i.  657.  *'  Cotumicibus  veneni  semen  gratissimus 
cibus,  quam  ob  causam  eas  damnavere  mensis."  Plin.  H.  N.,  x.  23.  Sea 
also  quotation  from  Didymus  in  Geoponicis.  Rosenmiiller,  note  on  Num- 
bers zii.  23.    Numbers  xii.  26. 
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part  she  took  in  the  rejoicings  on  the  shore  of  the  Re^, 
Sea,  seems  to  have  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
female  community,  found,  or  supposed  herself,  sup- 
planted in  dignity  by  the  Arabian  (Ethiopian)  wife  of 
Moses,  —  whether  Zipporah,  or  a  second  wife,  is  not 
quite  clear.  Aaron  espoused  her  quarrel ;  but  the  au- 
thority of  Moses,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  law,  were  at 
once  vindicated.  The  offenders  were  summoned  before 
the  tabernacle,  and  rebuked  by  the  voice  from  the  cloud. 
The  mutinous  Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy.  Not- 
withstanding the  intercessory  prayer  of  Moses  for  her 
pardon  (the  brotherly  tenderness  of  Moses  is  worthy 
of  remark),  she  is  cast,  like  a  common  person,  out  of 
the  camp,  till  she  should  have  completed  the  legal  term 
of  purification. 

At  length  the  nation  arrived  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  promised  land,  at  a  place  called  Kadesh  Barnea. 
Their  wanderings  are  now  drawn  to  an  end,  and  they 
are  to  reap  the  reward  of  all  their  toil  and  suffering, 
the  final  testimony  of  the  divine  favor.  Twelve  spies, 
one  from  each  tribe,  are  sent  out  to  make  observations 
on  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications. 
Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  are,  Caleb,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  Joshua,  of  Ephraim.  During  the 
forty  days  of  their  absence  the  assembled  people  anx- 
iously await  their  return  ;  and  at  length  they  are  seen 
advancing  towards  the  camp,  loaded  with  delicious 
fruits,  for  it  was  now  about  the  time  of  the  vintage. 
In  one  respect  their  report  is  most  satisfactory.  Canaan 
had  undergone  great  improvement  since  the  time  when 
Abraham  and  Jacob  had  pastured  their  flocks  in  the 
Dpen  and  unoccupied  plains.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  fig,  were  cultivated  Avith  gr<iat 
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success;  and  the  rich  sample  which  they  bear — a  bunch 
of  grapes,  almost  as  much  as  two  men  can  carry, 
suspended  from  a  pole,  with  figs  and  pomegranates  — 
confirms  their  cheering  narrative.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intelligence,  exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  ten 
out  of  the  twelve  spies,  overwhelms  the  whole  people 
with  terror.  These  treasures  were  guarded  by  fierce 
and  warlike  tribes,  not  likely  to  abandon  their  native 
plains  without  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest.  Theu" 
cities  were  strongly  fortified ;  and  above  all,  nearly  the 
first  enemies  they  would  have  to  encounter  would  be 
men  of  colossal  stature,  the  descendants  of  the  gigantic 
people  celebrated  in  their  early  national  traditions, 
people  before  whom  they  would  be  as  grasshoppers. 
The  hihabitants  of  Egypt  are  in  general  of  small  stat- 
ure ;  ^  and  the  same  causes  which  tended  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Jewish  people  in  that  country  were 
unfavorable  to  their  height  and  vigor.  But,  worse 
than  this,  their  long  slavery  had  debased  their  minds : 
the  confidence  in  the  divine  protection  gave  way  at 
once  before  their  sense  of  physical  inferiority,  and  the 
total  deficiency  of  moral  courage.  "  Back  to  Egypt^^^ 
is  the  general  cry.  The  brave  Joshua  and  Caleb  in 
vain  reprove  the  general  pusillanimity;  their  own 
lives  are  in  danger ;  and,  in  bitter  disappointment,  tlie 
lawgiver  perceives  that  a  people  accustomed  to  the 
luxuries  of  a  relaxing  climate,  and  inured  to  slavery 
from  their  birth,  are  not  the  materials  from  which  he 
can  construct  a  bold,  conquering,  and  independent 
nation.  But  his  great  mind  is  equal  even  to  those 
dispiriting  circumstances  ;  and,  in  all  the  wondei-fiil 
history  of  the  Jews,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  extraor- 

*  See  Pettio;iew  on  the  Stature  of  the  Mummies,  p.  167.   The  tallest  male, 
when  unrolled,  does  not  reach  to  more  than  five  feet  five  inches. 
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diiiaiy,  or  more  clearly  evinces  his  divine  inspii-ation 
and  confident  reliance  on  the  God  in  whose  name  he 
spoke,  than  his  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion.  The 
decision  is  instantaneously  formed;  the  plan  of  im- 
mediate conquest  at  once  abandoned ;  the  people  are 
commanded,  on  the  authority  of  God,  to  retreat  directly 
from  the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  They  are 
neither  to  return  to  Egypt,  nor  assail  an  easier  con- 
quest ;  but  they  are  condemned  to  wander  for  a  definite 
period  of  forty  years,  in  the  barren  and  dismal  regions 
through  which  they  had  marched.  No  hope  is  held  out 
that  their  lives  shall  be  prolonged ;  they  are  distinctly 
assured  that  not  one  of  them  shall  receive  those  bless- 
ings, on  the  promise  of  which  they  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Moses,  abandoned  Egypt, 
and  traversed  the  wilderness.  Even  Moses  himself,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  acquiesces  in  the  discouraging  appre- 
hension, that  he  never  shall  enjoy  the  reward  of  his 
honorable  and  patriotic  ambition  —  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  repubhc  happily  established  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  A  desperate  access  of  valor,  or  ait 
impatient  desire  of  beholding  once,  at  least,  the  pleasant 
land,  in  vain  repressed  by  their  leader,  brought  the 
Hebrews  into  collision  with  their  enemies.  Those 
who  ascended  the  hill  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the 
native  warriors,  and  driven  back  to  the  main  body 
with  great  loss.  All  the  spies,  except  the  faithful  two, 
were  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death,  a  pestilence  sent 
from  God.  Nothing  remained,  but  in  sullen  resignation 
to  follow  their  inexorable  leader  into  that  country  in 
which  they  were  to  spend  their  lives  and  find  their 
graves  —  the  desert. 

Yet,  however  signal  this  evidence  of  the  authority 
acquired  by  Moses  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
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first  incident  during  the  retreat  showed  a  dangerous 
and  widely-organized  plan  of  rebellion.  A  formidable 
conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  wrest  the  supreme  civil 
j)ower  from  Moses,  and  the  priesthood  from  his  brother. 
Korah,  a  Levite  of  the  race  of  Kohath,  announced  him- 
self as  the  competitor  of  the  latter :  Dathan,  Abiram, 
and  On,  all  descended  from  Reuben,  rested  their  claim 
to  preeminence  on  the  primogeniture  of  their  ancestor 
—  the  forfeiture  of  whose  title  they  did  not  acknowl- 
edge :  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chieftains  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.  Moses  confidently  appealed  to  God, 
and  rested  his  own  claim,  and  that  of  his  brother,  on 
the  issue.  The  earth  suddenly  opened,  and  swallowed 
up  the  tents  of  the  Reubenite  mutineers.  Korah  and 
his  abettors  were  struck  dead  by  fire  from  heaven. 
The  people,  instead  of  being  overawed  and  confounded 
by  these  dreadful  events,  expressed  their  pity  and  in- 
dignation. The  plague  immediately  broke  out,  by 
which  14,700  perished.  Another  miracle  left  Aaron 
in  undisputed  possession  of  tlie  priestly  office.  Twelve 
rods,  one  for  the  prhice  of  each  tribe,  were  laid  up  in 
the  tabernacle :  that  of  Aaron  alone  budded,  and  pro- 
duced the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  living  branch  of  the 
almond- tree. 

On  the  Hebrew  history,  during  the  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years  passed  in  the  wilderness,  there  is  total 
silence.  Nothing  is  known,  except  the  names  of  their 
stations.^  Most  of  these,  probably,  were  in  the  elevated 

1  Burckhardt  expresses  his  regret  that  the  old  Hebrew  local  names  in  this 
region  have  almost  invariably  given  place  to  more  modern  Arabian  ones. 

If  this  be  the  case,  I  fear  that  there  is  not  much  chance  that  Mr.  Stanley's 
very  cautious  admispion  of  the  possibility  that  light  may  hereafter  be 
thrown  on  the  stations  recorded  in  the  itinerary  of  the  33d  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers  will  be  realized:  "  At  present  none  has  been  ascertained 
with  any  likelihood  of  truth,  unless  we  accept  the  doubtful  identification  of 
Hazeroth  with  Haderah."    p.  93. 
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district  around  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  about  thirty  miles 
in  diameter,  the  most  fruitful  and  habitable  part  of  the 
peninsula.  There  the  tribes  would  find  water,  and 
pasture  for  their  flocks  and  cattle.  Their  own  labors, 
and  traffic  with  the  caravans  which  crossed  this  region, 
would  supply  most  of  their  wants.  In  short,  theii*  life 
was  that  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.^ 

The  key  to  the  whole  geography  is  the  site  of  Kadesh.  It  is  quite  cleat 
that  in  the  first  advance,  the  spies  on  their  return  found  the  Israelites 
encamped  at  Kadesh :  "  they  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to 
Kadesh  "  (Numbers  xiii.  26).  It  is  as  certain  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
long  period,  of  which  the  sacred  narrative  is  silent,  they  rested  on  the 
second  advance  at  Kadesh.  "  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days."  (Deut. 
i.  46.)  Now  were  there  two  places  named  Kadesh,  —  one  distinguished  as 
Kadesh  Bamea,  the  other  the  "  city"  of  Kadesh,  which  Mr.  Stanley  with 
great  probability  fixes  at  Petra?  Was  there  a  district  as  well  as  a  city 
called  Kadesh? 

The  most  perplexing  fact  in  the  whole  narrative  is  that  the  book  of 
Numbers  seems  to  leap  in  the  interval  between  two  verses  (chap.  xx.  13, 14) 
from  the  consequences  of  the  discomfiture  on  the  first  advance  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine,  to  the  second  advance  towards  the  close  of  the  40  3'ears. 
The  13th  verse  leaves  the  host  at  Meribah ;  in  the  14th  they  are  preparing 
to  go  through  or  to  skirt  the  kingdom  of  Edom.  Whoever  divided  the 
book  into  chapters  seems  not  to  have  perceived  that  an  entirely  new  series 
of  events  begins  with  verse  14.     Compare  Ewald,  p.  190. 

'i'here  are  some  difliiculties  too  to  be  got  over  in  the  conflicting  narrative, 
—  conflicting  we  must  acknowledge  it  to  be;  for  no  one  has  yet  fully  rec- 
onciled the  itinerary  in  Numbers  xxxiii.  with  the  narrative  in  the  same 
book,  still  less  with  that  in  Deuteronomy;  otherwise  I  should  be  much  in- 
clined to  Bunsen's  theory,  that  a  great  part  of  the  "  forty  "  years,  the  period 
of  obscurity,  were  passed  in  the  more  fertile  region  east  of  the  Jordan 
bordering  on  Moab. 

^  There  seems  a  distinct  allusion  to  commerce,  at  least  for  subsistence 
with  neighboring  tribes.  Of  Edom  it  is  said:  "  Ye  shall  buy  meat  of  thein 
for  money,  that  ye  may  eat;  and  ye  shall  also  buy  water  of  them  for  money 
that  ye  may  drink.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  in  all  the  woj  ks 
of  thy  hand:  he  knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great  wilderness, 
these  forty  years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee;  thou  hast  lacked 
nothing."     Deut.  ii.  6,  7. 

So  too  the  laws  of  sacrifice  in  Leviticus,  which  seem  certainly  to  be  con- 
temporaneous and  by  no  means  prospective  or  prophetic,  imply  abundance 
of  the  finest  corn,  and  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  and  olive  ground. 

There  was  an  absurd  notion,  originating,  I  believe,  with  the  Talmudists, 
but  adopted  by  some  Christian  writers,  that  the  words  "  thy  raiment  wiueed 
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At  length  the  curtain  which  had  fallen  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews  at  the  close  of  thirty-eight  years  is 
uplifted  again,  and  we  now  behold  a  people  totally 
changed  in  character  and  mind.  Now,  when  the 
former  generation  had  gradually  sunk  into  the  grav*', 
and  a  new  race  had  sprung  up,  trained  to  the  bold 
and  hardy  habits  of  the  wandering  Arab,  —  when  the 
free  air  of  the  desert  had  invigorated  their  frames,  and 
the  canker  of  slavery  had  worn  out  of  their  minds,  — 
while  they  retained  much  of  the  arts  and  knowledge 
acquired   in   Egypt,  —  the    Hebrew   nation   suddenly 

not  old  upon  thee'^  were  to  be  taken  literal!}', — that  for  forty  years  the 
clothes  they  wore  neither  decayed  nor  were  torn  by  accident;  that  their 
clothes  grew  like  their  skin  along  with  their  bodies,  and  fitted  them  when 
they  were  men.  As  one  generation  perished  in  the  wilderness,  these  same 
clothes  must  have  descended  to  their  children,  and  "  grown  with  their 
growth."  This  is  one  of  the  extreme  instances  of  that  determination  to 
interpret  the  figurative  Oriental  language  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  precision 
of  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament. 

Where  did  Jerome  get  the  strange  addition  to  these  wonders,  that  neither 
the  nails  nor  the  hair  of  the  Israelites  grew  during  these  forty  years?  — 
"  Scientes  Israeliticum  populum  per  quadraginta  annos  nee  unguium  nee 
capillorum  incrementa  sensisse." 

Dr.  Jortin,  after  animadverting  on  the  absurdity  of  the  Rabbinical  notion, 
proceeds  with  his  usual  good  sense.  Others  explain  it  thus: — "  The  good 
providence  of  God  took  care  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  never 
wanted  raiment.  They  were  supplied  partly  by  the  flocks  and  the  materials 
which  they  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  partly  by  the  Arabs,  Ishmaelites, 
and  neighboring  people;  so  that  they  had  change  of  apparel  when  they 
stood  in  need  of  it,  and  were  not  obliged  to  go  barefoot,  ragged,  and  half 
naked  for  want  of  clothes.  God  so  ordered  the  course  of  things,  that  they 
obtained  whatsoever  was  needful  by  natural  means,  or,  if  they  failed,  by  a 
miraculous  interposition." 

These  sentences  stood  in  the  earlier  editions:  —  "An  opinion,  advanced  by 
Eusebius,  has  been  recently  revived  —  that,  during  this  time,  the  great 
Egyptian  conqueror  Sesostris  mounted  the  throne,  and  extended  his  vic- 
torious arms  over  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  world.  Should  future  discov- 
eries in  the  hieroglyph ical  literature  of  Egypt  throw  light  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Israelites  should  have  escapKid,  in 
the  unassailable  desert,  the  conquering  and  avenging  power  of  their  former 
masters."  This  notion  is  clearly  untenable:  the  Jews  may  possibly  hav« 
escaped  in  the  desert  the  conquests  of  the  later  Rameseids,  certainly  not  oi 
Ihe  earlier 
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appeared  again  at  Kadesh ;  the  same  point  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  from  which  they  had 
retreated.  At  this  place  Miriam  died,  and  was  buried 
with  great  honor.  The  whole  camp  was  distressed 
from  want  of  water,  and  was  again  miraculously  sup- 
plied. Here,  likewise,  Moses  himself  betrayed  his 
mistrust  in  the  divine  assistance ;  and  the  final  sen- 
tence was  issued,  that  he  should  not  lead  the  nation 
into  the  possession  of  the  promised  land.  Many  for- 
midable difficulties  opposed  their  penetrating  into 
Canaan  on  this  frontier.  The  country  was  moun- 
tainous ;  the  hills  crowned  with  strong  forts,  which, 
like  Jerusalem,  then  Jehus,  long  defied  their  arms. 
Jerusalem  was  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign  of 
David.  It  was  not  the  most  fruitfril  or  inviting  dis- 
trict of  the  land ;  part  of  it  was  the  wild  region  where 
David  afterwards  maintained  himself  with  his  free- 
booting  companions,  when  persecuted  by  Saul.  The 
gigantic  clan  about  Hebron  would  be  almost  the  first 
to  oppose  them ;  and  the  Philistines  who  occupied  the 
coast,  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes,  might  fall  on  their 
rear.  They  determine  therefore  to  make  a  circuit ;  to 
pass  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  crossing  the  Jordan,  pro- 
ceed at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  least 
defensible  part  of  the  land.  To  effect  this  march  they 
must  cross  the  deep  valley  which,  under  the  name  of 
El  Ghor  and  El  Araba,  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Elath.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
this  valley  rises  a  lofty  and  precipitous  ridge,  Mount 
Seir,  still  called  Djebal  Shera,  traversed  by  a  few 
narrow  defiles ;  one  only,  called  El  Ghoeyr,  passable 
by  a  large  army.  This  ridge  was  occupied  by  the 
Edomites ;  and  Moses  sends  to  demand  fi-ee  passage 
through  the  countrv,  under  a  strict  promise  to  keep 
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the  high  way  (the  Ghoe^T),  and  commit  no  ravage  or 
act  of  hostiUty.  While  this  negotiation  was  pending, 
one  of  the  Canaanitish  chieftains,  the  king  of  Arad, 
made  a  bold  and  sudden  attack  on  their  outposts.^  He 
was  repulsed,  pursued  into  his  own  country,  and  some 
of  his  towns  taken.  But  this  advantage  did  not  tempt 
til  em  to  alter  their  plan  ;  and  when  the  Edomites  not 
merely  refused,  but  appeared  in  great  force  to  oppose 
their  passage,  no  alternative  remained,  unless  to  march 
southward  along  the  valley  of  El  Araba,  and  turn  the 
ridge  where  it  is  very  low,  close  to  the  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Before  they  commenced  this  march,  Aaron 
died,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor.  His  place  of 
burial  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  with  every 
appearance  of  truth.  Josephus  fixes  the  position  of 
Mount  Hor  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Petra,  the 
capital  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs.  The  ruins  of  this  city 
were  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  and  have  since  been 
visited  by  many  travellers  ;  and  exactly  in  the  position 
pointed  out  by  the  Jewish  historian,  is  shown  the  bury- 
ing-place  of  Aaron.^  Marching  along  the  valley,  due 
south,  the  Israelites  arrived  at  a  district  dreadfully  in- 
fested by  serpents,  "sent  among  them,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  volume,  "  as  a  punishment  for  their 
renewed  murmurs."  An  adjacent  region,  visited  by 
Burckhardt,  is  still  dangerous  on  this  account.^     Moses 

'  Robinson  (ii.  472)  describes  a  hill  called  Tell  Arad.  This  marks,  no 
doubt,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Arad. 

2  The  march  was  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  If,  as  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  the  place  of  Aaron's  burial  is  rightly  fixed  by  tradition, 
Mr.  Stanley  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  fixing  Kadesh,  the  city,  the  H'  Jy 
City  (such  is  the  meaning  of  Kadesh),  at  Petra,  which  may  have  been  an 
ancient  sanctuary  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Desert. 

Petra,  when  this  book  was  written,  was  known  only  from  Burckhardt, 
and  Irby  and  Mangles'  Tour.  It  is  now  almost  as  well  known  as  any  city 
in  the  Kast.     See  Stanley  and  authors  referred  to. 

*  Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  499.  This  is  confirmed  by  Schubert,  Rois« 
von  Akabah  nach  dem  Hor,  ii.  406. 
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caused  a  serpent  of  brass  to  be  made :  by  steadfastly 
gazing  on  this  mysterious  emblem,  whoever  had  been 
bitten,  was  miraculously  restored  to  health. 

From  the  end  of  the  ridge,  near  the  gulf  of  Elath, 
their  march  turned  northward.  The  Edomites,  taken 
in  flank  on  the  open  side  of  their  country,  offered  no 
resistance,  and  the  army  advanced  to  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  the  Moabites.  This  tribe  had  been 
weakened  by  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Amo- 
rites,  their  northern  neighbors,  who  had  pushed  their 
own  frontier  to  the  river  Arnon.  The  Israelites 
passed  without  opposition  along  the  district  of  Moab, 
till  they  reached  that  stream,  now  called  the  Modjeb, 
which  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  with  steep  and  barren 
banks.  Before  they  violated  the  territory  of  the 
Amorites,  they  sent  a  peaceful  message  to  Sihon,  theii 
king,  requesting  free  passage  on  the  same  terms  offered 
to  the  Edomites.  The  answer  was  warlike :  a  bloody 
battle  took  place,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Amo- 
ritish  kingdom ;  and  the  victorious  Israelites  advanced 
to  the  brook  Jabbok,  which  divided  the  Amorites  from 
the  Ammonites,  who  lay  to  the  eastward,  and  Baslian 
which  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth.  Og,  the  chieftain  of  the  latter 
district,  was  of  a  gigantic  stature.  His  iron  bedstead, 
or  the  iron  framework  of  the  divan  on  which  he  used 
to  recline,  was  nine  feet  long.^  But  the  terror  of  these 
formidable  antagonists  had  now  passed.  Og  was  de- 
feated ;  his  cities  were  taken  ;  Argob,  his  capital,  fell : 
and  thus  two  decisive  battles  made  the  Israelites  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  Still  the  promised  land  re- 
mained unattempted  ;    and  the  conquerors  drew  near 

1  The  cubit  here  i&  not  the  sacred  cubit,  one  foot  nine  inches  loiisf.  but 
the  natural  cubit. 
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he  river,  at  no  great  distance  above  its  influx  into 
ihe  Dead  Sea,  in  a  level  district,  belonging  to  the 
Moabites,  nearly  opposite  to  Jericho. 

The  Moabites  hitherto  had  made  no  resistance. 
They  had  hopes,  it  should  seem,  of  succor  from  the 
Israelites  against  their  hostile  neighbors,  the  Amo- 
rites.  Now,  in  the  utmost  apprehension,  they  sent  to 
entreat  succor  from  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  the 
tribes  of  Midian,  who  were  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  northern  Arabia,  but  lay  in  the  greatest  strength  to 
the  southeast  of  Moab,  beyond  the  line  on  which  the 
Israelites  had  advanced.  Their  messengers  recounted 
the  fearful  numbers  of  the  invaders  in  language  singu- 
larly expressive  to  a  people  of  herdsmen.  They  shall 
lick  up  all  that  is  round  about  us^  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the 
grass.  But  they  looked  for  more  effective  succor  than 
the  armed  squadrons  of  Midian.  The  march  of  the 
Israelites  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  religious  pro- 
cession than  of  a  warlike  invasion.  In  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  instead  of  the  sumptuous  pavilion  of  their 
Emir  or  king,  arose  the  consecrated  tent  of  their  God. 
Their  leader  openly  avowed  a  sacred  and  inspired 
character.  Their  battle-cry  denounced  their  adver- 
saries as  the  enemies  of  their  God,  who  was  to  arise 
and  scatter  them.  Would  the  gods  of  Moab  and 
Midian,  who  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  in 
their  religious  belief,  interfere  in  their  behalf?  Could 
not  some  favorite  of  heaven  be  found  who  misht 
balance  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  chieftain,  and 
rescue  the  natives  from  their  otherwise  inevitable  ser- 
vitude ?  There  lived  near  the  river  Euphrates  a  re- 
ligious man,  whose  reputation  for  sanctity  extended 
through  all  the  tribes  between  that  river  and  the 
Jordan.      The    imprecations   of  Balaam  mi^ht  arros! 
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tliat  tide  of  victory,  which  the  prayers  and  saci'ifices  of 
Moses  had  obtained  for  his  people ;  the  disheartened 
warriors  under  the  influence  of  their  own  prophet, 
would  take  courage  to  encounter  again  the  fierce 
enthusiasm  of  the  invaders ;  and  in  the  strength  and 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  deities,  the  contest 
might  be  renewed  with  confidence  of  success.  But 
Balaam  at  once  rejects  the  invitation  of  Balak,  king 
of  Moab,  and  declares  that  the  God  of  the  Israehtes 
forbade  him  to  take  part  against  them.  Again,  the 
Moabites  send  a  more  urgent  request  by  ambassadors 
of  still  higher  rank,  accompanied  with  gifts  far  more 
costly  than  they  had  offered,  as  the  customary  present, 
on  the  former  occasion.  At  first  Balaam  refuses, 
alleging  the  same  insuperable  reason,  the  interdiction 
laid  upon  him  by  the  powers  of  heaven.  At  length 
he  consents  to  set  forth,  and  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
receives  him  with  the  highest  honor  in  one  of  his 
frontier  cities.  But  the  prophet  came  not  with  the 
lofty  mien  and  daring  language  of  an  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  Will,  confident  in  the  success  of  his  oracular 
predictions.  Strange  prodigies,  he  related,  had  ar- 
rested him  on  his  journey;  an  angel  had  appeared 
in  his  way;  the  beast  on  which  he  rode  had  spoken 
with  a  human  voice,  and  whether  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  the  cause  of  Balak,  he  could  only  utter 
what  he  was  commanded  from  on  high.^     Balak  first 

^  TJ  e  interpretation  of  this  scene  as  a  vision,  or  a  struggle  in  the  mind 
of  Balaam,  which  took  this  wild  form,  is  as  old  as  Mainionides,  if  not  mucj 
older.  "  Ita  dico,  in  negotio  Balaam,  totum  illud  qm>d  in  via  ei  contigisse 
dicitur,  et  quamodo  asina  locuta  fuerit,  in  visione  prophetica  factum  esse, 
quod  in  fine  historiije  explicatur,  quod  Angelus  Dei  locutus  fuerit."  More 
Nevochim,  p.  11,  c.  42.  There  is  a  note  in  Bishop  Law's  Theory  of  Re- 
ligion, full  of  the  opinions  held  on  this  subject  during  the  last  century. 

Deiiteronnmv  omits  the  whole. history  of  Balaam  and  Balak,  excepting 
In  an  allusion  (xxiii.  4,  5). 
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led  him  to  an  eminence  sacred  to  the  god  of  tlie 
country ;  here  the  king  and  the  prophet  built  seven 
altars,  a  mystical  number,  sacred  among  many  people, 
and  on  each  altar  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram.  Balaam 
then  retired  apart  to  another  holy  and  perhaps  more 
open  eminence,  to  await  the  inspiration.  He  cast  his 
eyes  below ;  he  saw  the  countless  multitudes  of  the 
Israelitish  tents  whitening  the  whole  plain  to  an  im- 
mense distance.  Awe-struck,  he  returned  to  the  king, 
and  in  wild  oracular  poetry  began  to  foretell  the  splen- 
did fortunes  of  the  people  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
curse.  Balak  carried  him  to  another  eminence,  where, 
as  if  he  apprehended  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
had  appalled  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  he  could  only 
see  a  part  of  their  camp.  Again  the  sacrifice  is  offered, 
again  the  prophet  retires,  and  comes  back  unfolding,  in 
still  more  vivid  strains,  the  irresistible  might  of  the 
people  whose  cause  God  so  manifestly  espouses.  A 
third  time  the  trial  is  made.  On  the  mountain  which 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Peor,  or  from  which,  as  his  most 
sacred  place,  the  great  national  god  received  his  name, 
a  third  sacrifice  is  offered.  But  here  the  prophet  did 
not,  as  before,  retire  to  perform  his  private  rites  of 
divination.  The  trance  fell  on  him  at  once,  and  he 
broke  out  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful  order  in  which 
the  tents  of  Israel  were  arrayed,  magnified  their  force, 
and  foretold  their  uninterrupted  career  of  victory.  In 
vain  the  king  remonstrated.  The  language  assumed  a 
still  higher  strain  and  a  more  mysterious  import ;  the 
glory  of  Israel,  the  total  discomfiture  of  aU  their  adver 
saries,  was  the  burden  of  his  song.  On  the  one  side 
he  beheld  the  mighty  and  regular  army  of  Israel,  on 
the  other  the  few  and  scattered  troops  of  some  of  the 
native  tribes.     On  tlie  latter  he  denounced  ruin  iUiJ 
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destruction,  to  the  former  he  promised  the  most  splen 
did  destiny  which  prophetic  language  could  unfold 
The  general  belief  of  the  Jews  has  dwelt  on  these 
mysterious  words,  /  shall  see  him,  but  not  now,  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there  shall  come  a  star  out 
of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  out  of  Israel,  as  foretelling  that 
great  king  and  conqueror,  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
discomfit  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  estab- 
lish their  universal  and  permanent  dominion. 

But  the  perverse  and  venal  mind  of  Balaam  was 
Httle  affected  by  his  own  predictions ;  he  gave  advice 
to  the  native  princes  more  fatal  than  all  his  impreca- 
tions could  have  been.  While  the  Israelites  lay  still 
encamped  under  the  acacia  groves  in  the  plains  near 
the  Jordan,  the  festival  of  the  Midianites  approached, 
in  which  their  maidens  were  accustomed  to  prostitute 
themselves,  like  the  Babylonians  and  others  of  the 
Eastern  tribes,  in  honor  of  their  deity.  To  these 
impure  and  flagitious  rites,  celebrated  probably  with 
voluptuous  dances  and  effeminate  music,  the  Israelites 
are  invited :  they  fall  into  the  snare,  they  join  in  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  partake  of  the  forbidden  banquets, 
worship  the  false  gods,  even  their  princes  are  corrupted, 
and  the  contagion  reaches  the  camp.  Zimri,  a  Simeon- 
ite  of  high  rank,  publicly  leads  to  his  tent  the  daughter 
of  a  Midianitish  chieftain.  In  this  dangerous  emer- 
gency the  conduct  of  the  lawgiver  is,  as  usual,  prompt 
and  decisive.  The  judges  are  commanded  to  pro- 
nounce the  capital  sentence  enacted  in  the  \si\v. 
Phineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  high-priest,  seized 
with  holy  indignation,  transfixes  the  Simeonite  and  his 
mistress  in  each  other's  arms.  No  sooner  had  this 
been  done,  than  the  pestilence  ceased  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  camp,  and  by  which  24,000  persrins 
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had  died.  The  tribes  of  Midian  paid  a  dreadful 
penalty  for  this  insidious  and  unprovoked  attempt  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Israehtes :  12,000  chosen  war- 
riors, 1000  from  each  tribe,  made  a  rapid  descent  on 
their  country,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  every  quar- 
ter, destroyed  their  towns,  slew  their  kings,  cut  off 
all  their  males  with  the  sword,  not  sparing  those  of 
their  women  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
reserving  only  the  young  virgins  as  slaves.  In  the 
general  massacre  fell  Balaam  the  prophet.  The  booty 
in  cattle  and  slaves  was  immense:  675,000  sheep, 
72,000  beeves,  61,000  asses,  32,000  female  slaves. 
This  was  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  half 
assigned  to  the  combatants,  the  other  to  the  rest  of  the 
people.  From  the  share  of  the  combatants  a  five 
hundredth  part,  a  fiftieth  part  from  that  of  the  people, 
was  deducted  for  the  sacred  treasury  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 

After  this  conquest  some  of  the  Israelites  began  to 
think  that  they  had  done  enough.  The  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  addicted  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  rich 
in  flocks  and  herds,  could  desire  no  fairer  possession 
than  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  Bashan,  and  the  slop- 
ing pastures  of  Gilead.  They  demanded  their  portion 
of  the  land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  lawgiver 
assented  to  their  request  on  the  condition  that  their 
warriors,  leaving  their  women  and  their  flocks  behind, 
should  cross  the  river,  and  assist  their  brethren  in  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  Accordingly  the  whole  con- 
quered territory  was  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad.  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

At  length  the  termination  of  the  forty  years  ap- 
proached, the  appointed  period  at  which  the  Israelites 
were  to  enter  into  the  promised  land.    Bui  the  triumph 
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of  the  people  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  deatli  of  the 
lawgiver.  lie  was  to  behold,  not  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Once  he  had  sinned  from  want  of  confidence  in 
the  divine  assistance ;  the  penalty  affixed  to  his  offence 
was  now  exacted.  As  his  end  approached,  he  summoned 
the  assembly  of  all  Israel  to  receive  his  final  insti-uc- 
tions.  His  last  thoughts  were  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  permanence  of  the  constitution. 
Already  the  people  had  been  numbered  for  the  third 
thne ;  they  were  found  not  to  have  increased  or  de- 
creased very  materially  since  the  departure  from 
Egypt.  Moses  recounted  their  whole  eventful  history 
since  their  deUverance,  their  toils,  their  dangers,  their 
triumphs;  he  recapitulated  and  consohdated  in  one 
brief  code,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  whole  Law, 
in  some  degree  modified  and  adapted  to  the  future 
cu'cumstances  of  the  repubUc.  Finally  he  appointed  a 
solemn  ratification  of  the  Law.  Although  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law  was  not  to  take  place,  nor  did  take 
place,  till  after  the  conquest,  yet  the  transaction  is  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  genius  and  lofly  character 
of  the  inspired  lawgiver,  that  it  may  be  better  to  relate 
it  here,  than  at  the  time  when  it  was  fulfilled  under  the 
direction  of  Joshua.^ 

1  In  assigning  this  antiquity  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  I  run  directly 
counter  to  ahnost  the  whole  critical  school.  I  have  reexamined  the  ques 
lion,  I  trust  dispassionately  (I  hold  such  questions  to  be  entirely  irrelevant 
to  the  truth  of  our  religion),  and  adhere  to  my  conclusion.  It  must  first  be 
remembered  that  there  are  two  distinct  questions  —  whether  Deuteronomy 
was  written  by  Moses,  or  whether  it  is  a  faithful  contemporaneous  record 
of  the  words  and  acts  of  Moses.  In  either  case  all  will  admit  the  closing 
chapter,  describing  the  death  of  Moses,  to  have  been  added  after  that  event. 
In  discussing  the  internal  evidence  (I  speak  not  now  of  the  evidence  from 
style  and  language)  there  are  two  separate  and  distinct  points  of  inquiry. 
I.  Is  that  evidence  in  favor  of  its  belonging  to  this  early  period;  or  are 
there  objections  to  this  conclusion,  fatal  and  unanswerable?  II.  Can  it  b« 
•ssigned  to  any  other  period  of  the  Jewish  annals  with  greater  probability 
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Never  did  human  imagination  conceive  a  scene  so 
nnposing,  so  solemn,  so  likely  to  impress   the  whole 

or  without  raising  difficulties  intinitely  more  perplexing?  In  the  first 
/ilace  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  lawgiver,  now  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  generation  —  (the  old  generation  had  heard  the  delivery 
of  the  Law);  when  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  had  come  to  an  end; 
when  the  Israelites  were  to  cease  to  be  a  Bedouin  tribe,  and  to  become  a 
settled  agricultural  people;  that  Moses,  at  the  close  of  his  mission,  at  tho 
close  of  his  own  life,  siiould  recapitulate,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  codify  the 
Law,  which  to  all  appearance  had  been  delivered  in  fragments,  at  different 
times.  The  Law  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  lies  in 
confusion,  with  no  apparent  order  or  sequence,  and  interspersed  with  the 
history.  It  contains  laws  on  entirely  different  subjects  following  each  other 
with  no  natural  connection.  Is  it  extraordinary  that  Moses  should  now 
reiterate  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  way  the  sanctity  of  the  Law, 
the  penalties  and  the  promises;  that  he  should  give  as  it  were  a  shorter 
and  more  popular  manual  of  the  former  Divine  legislation?  There  might 
be  even  moditications  and  corrections,  a  harmonizing  of  the  provisions,  and 
in  some  degree  an  adaptation  to  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  wild  desert 
would  now  be  left  behind;  the  promised  land,  with  its  settled  life,  expand 
more  fully.  Certainly  in  Deuteronomy  the  people  seem  to  be  in  a  tran- 
6iti(inal  state.  Strange  if  a  late  imaginative  writer,  or  even  compiler,  should 
preserve  this  singular  accuracy  —  if  I  may  so  say,  this  naturalness  of  detail. 
Even  in  Deuteronomy  there  is  still  great  want  of  order  and  arrangement; 
the  laws  do  not  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence;  they  pass  from  one 
subject  to  another,  apparently  with  no  connection  or  relation  to  each  other; 
they  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  historical  incidents.  But  all  this  seems 
to  me  to  belong  to  an  early,  inartificial  period  of  composition;  it  is  precisely 
that  which  a  later  writer  or  compiler  would  have  labored  to  avoid.  The 
ancient  legislation  would  afford  materials  for  a  code,  the  later  would  have 
framed  a  code.  Read  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  fairly  estimnte  the 
difiiculties  which  occur  —  and  that  there  are  difhculties  I  acknowledge  —  such 
as  the  appointment  at  this  time  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  as  the  scene  of  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  Law  by  Moses  or  a  writer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan 
(the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  is  excluded  from  such  an  argument),  though 
one  cannot  suppose  Moses  or  the  Israelites  at  that  time  unacquainted  with 
the  main  features,  the  general  topography  of  Cis-Jordanic  Palestine.  Then 
read  it  again,  and  endeavor  to  assign  it  to  any  other  period  in  ti»e  Jewish 
annals,  and  judge  whether  difficulties  do  not  accumulate  twenty-fold.  In 
this  case  how  would  the  signs  of  that  period  have  inevitably  appeared, 
^anachronisms,  a  later  tone  of  thought,  of  incident,  of  manners!  Even  on 
>iis  special  point,  at  what  period  would  Ebal  and  Gerizim  have  been 
chosen  as  the  two  equal  antagonistic  centres  of  Jewish  reverence  and 
sanctity?     If  it  is  a  fiction,  it  is  certainly  a  most  felicitous  fiction. 

As  to  the  style  and  language,  if  1  am  right  in  what  I  think  no  violent 
iMumption,  that  the  briefer,  more  emphatic,  in  some  respects  fuller  book  of 
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people  with  deep  and  enduring  awe,  as  the  final  ratifi- 
cation of  their  polity,  commanded  by  the  dying  law- 
giver. In  the  territory  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  a  central  region,  stand  two  remark- 
able mountains,  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
in  which  the  ancient  Sicliem,  the  modern  Naplous, 
stands.  Here  all  Israel  was  to  be  assembled,  six  tribes 
on  one  height,  six  on  the  other.  In  the  open  day,  and 
in  a  theatre,  as  it  were,  created  by  the  God  of  nature 
for  the  express  purpose,  after  a  sacrifice  offered  on  an 
altar  of  stones,  the  people  of  Israel  testified  their  free 
and  deliberate  acceptance  of  that  constitution  which 
their  God  had  enacted.  They  accepted  it  with  its 
inseparable  conditions,  maledictions  the  most  awftil, 
which  they  imprecated  on  tlieir   own   heads,  in  case 

Deuteronomy  (as  far  as  it  contains  tlie  statutes  of  the  Jews)  was  intended 
to  be,  and  indeed  was,  the  popular  and  common  book  of  the  Law,  if  it  was 
to  be  in  ordinarj'  use  among  the  expounders  and  administrators  of  the  Law  ; 
then,  as  more  frequently  copied,  as  more  in  common  usage,  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  modernized,  to  undergo  those  slight  changes  of  phrases 
and  words  w^hich  are  discerned  with  such  exquisite  and  subtle  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  by  the  scholars  of  our  day.  What  I  contend  for  is  not  the 
absolute,  unaltered,  unmodified  integrity  of  the  text,  but  what  I  may  call 
the  substantial  antiquity.  Even  the  form  may  in  some  degree  be  later;  the 
different  discourses  of  Moses,  or  those  ascribed  to  Moses,  at  one  time  sepa- 
rate, may  have  been  gathered  into  one.  The  historical  part,  the  strictly 
legal  part;  the  threats  and  promises,  the  blessings  and  curses,  by  which 
the  Law  is  sanctioned ;  the  appointed  publication  of  the  heads  of  the  Law 
on  Ebal  and  Gerizim ;  the  two  highly  poetical  passages  of  the  close  may 
have  been  moulded  and  fused  together.  Of  course  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses  stands  by  itself — yet  that  bears  to  me  a  strong  stamp  of 
antiquity. 

When  did  the  Pentateuch  take  the  name  of  Torah,  the  Law?  We  have 
no  knowledge.  It  is  probable  at  a  later  period,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
books  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Ketubim,  the  miscellaneous  Scriptures- 
There  is  still  a  curious  admixture  of  the  laws  of  the  camp  and  of  the  city 
life.  The  provision  that  every  house  was  to  have  a  battlement,  to  avoid 
danger,  belongs  to  a  civic  police  (Deut.  xxii.  8);  that  to  secure  cleanliness 
clearly  is  an  ordinance  for  a  camp  (xxiii.  24).  So  Deut.  xxiii.  16  is  th« 
law  of  a  settled  agricultural  people,  Deut.  xxiii.  12  that  of  a  wandering 
tribe. 
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they  should  apostatize  from  its  statutes  —blessings, 
equally  ample  and  perpetual,  if  they  sliould  adhere  to 
its  holy  and  salutary  provisions.  The  type  of  either 
destiny  lay  before  them :  Mount  Ebal  was  a  bari'en, 
stony,  arid,  and  desolate  crag;  Gerizim  a  lovely  and 
fertile  height,  with  luxuriant  verdure,  streams  of  run- 
ning water,  and  cool  and  shady  groves.^  As  God  had 
blasted  Ebal,  so  would  he  smite  the  disobedient  with 
barrenness,  hunger,  and  misery ;  as  he  crowned  Geri- 
zim with  beauty  and  fruitful ness,  so  he  would  bless  the 
faithful  Israelites  with  abundance,  with  peace,  with 
happiness.  On  Mount  Ebal  —  as  the  Levites  read  the 
heads  of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  and  denounced  the 
curse  against  the  idolater,  the  oppressor,  the  adulterer, 
the  unnatural  son,  the  incestuous,  the  murderer  —  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and 
Naphthali,  with  one  voice,  which  was  echoed  back 
from  the  opposite  height,  responded  Amen,  so  be  it. 
On  Gerizim  stood  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah, 
Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  as  the  blessings  of  the 
Law  were  recited,  to  give  the  same  unreserved  assent. 
Having  thus  appointed  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
impressive  scene,  the  lawgiver  himself  enlarged  on  the 
blessings  of  obedience ;  but  with  a  dark  and  melancholy 
foreboding  of  the  final  destiny  of  his  people,  he  laid 

1  Whether  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on  Ebal  or  Gerizim  was  a  question 
long  contested  with  the  greatest  acrimony  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
each  appealing  to  their  own  copy  of  the  Law;  and  this  to  me  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  the  historical  truth,  the  contemporaneity  of  this 
remarkable  passage.  Written  at  a  later  period,  it  must  have  borne  some 
mark  of  the  indelible  and  all-pervading  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  that  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  even  earlier,  that  of  Ephraim 
and  Ju<lah  which  appears  so  soon  after  tlie  conquest.  No  inventor  (for  the 
later  writer  must  have  been  an  inventor)  would  have  chosen  that  site  for 
this  grent  national  ceremony,  and  let^  the  slightest  ground  for  rivalry 
between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes,  especially  after  Jerusalem  ha<? 
b«come  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  of  the  religion. 
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before  them  still  more  at  length  the  consequences  of 
apostasy  and  wickedness.  The  sublimity  of  his  denun- 
ciations surpasses  anything  in  the  oratory  or  tiie  poetry 
of  the  whole  world.  Nature  is  exhausted  in  furnishing 
terrific  images ;  nothing,  excepting  the  real  horrors  of 
the  Jewish  history  —  the  miseries  of  their  sieges,  the 
cruelty,  the  contempt,  the  oppressions,  the  persecutions, 
which,  for  ages,  this  scattered  and  despised  and  de- 
tested nation  have  endured  —  can  approach  the  tre- 
mendous maledictions  which  warned  them  against  the 
violation  of  their  Law.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with 
%  consumption^  and  with  a  fever ^  and  ivith  an  inflamma- 
tion^ and  with  an  extreme  burning^  and  with  the  sword^ 
and  with  blasting^  and  with  mildew ;  and  they  shall 
pursue  thee  until  thou  perish.  And  the  heaven  that  is 
over  thy  head  shall  be  brass ^  and  the  earth  that  is  under 
thee  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land 
powder  and  dust ;  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon 
thee  till  thou  be  destroyed.  .  .  .  And  thou  shalt  become 
an  astonishment.,  and  a  proverb.,  and  a  byword  among  all 
nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  A  nation  of 
fierce  countenance  .  .  .  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates.,  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own 
body.,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters.,  ivhich  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.,  in  the  siege  and  in  the 
straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee,  .  .  . 
And  among  the  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease^  neither 
shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest ;  for  the  Lord  shall 
give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart.,  and  failing  of  eyes., 
and  sorrow  of  mind ;  and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt 
before  thee.,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  nighty  and 
shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.  In  the  morning 
thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even 
thou  shalt  say.,  Would  God  it  were  morning !  for  the 
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fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shaltfear^  and  for  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  The  sequel  of 
our  history  must  furnish  a  most  awful  comment  on 
these  terrific  denunciations. 

And  now  closing,  at  length,  his  admonitions,  his 
warnings,  and  his  exhortations  to  repentance,  —  having 
renewed  the  covenant  with  the  whole  nation  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  prince  to  the  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water ^  —  having  committed  the 
Law  to  the  custody  of  the  Levites,  and  appointed  the 
valiant  Joshua  as  his  successor,  —  finally,  having  en- 
riched the  national  poetry  with  an  ode  worthy  of  him 
who  composed  the  hymn  of  triumph  by  the  Red  Sea,  — 
Moses  ascended  the  loftiest  eminence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  order  that  he  might  once  behold,  before  his 
eyes  closed  forever,  the  land  of  promise.  From  the 
top  of  Mount  Abarim,  or  Nebo,  the  former  of  which 
names  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  Djebel  Attarous,  the 
highest  point  in  the  district,  the  lawgiver,  whose  eyes 
were  not  yet  dimmed,  and  who  had  suffered  none  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  might  survey  a  large  tract  of 
coimtry.  To  the  right  lay  the  mountain  pastures  of 
Gilead,  the  romantic  district  of  Bashan ;  the  windings 
of  the  Jordan  might  be  traced  along  its  broad  and  level 
valley,  till,  almost  beneath  his  feet,  it  flowed  into  tlic 
Dead  Sea.  To  the  north,  spread  the  luxuriant  plains 
of  Esdraelon,  the  more  hilly,  yet  fruitful  country  of 
Lower  Galilee.  Right  opposite  stood  the  city  of  Jeri- 
clio,  embowered  in  its  groves  of  palms  —  beyond  it  the 
mountains  of  Judaea,  rising  above  each  other  till  they 
reached  the  sea.  Gazing  on  this  magnificent  prospect, 
beholding  in  prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and 
happy  commonwealth  occupying  its  numerous  towns 
and  blooming  fields,   Moses  breathed  his  last.       The 

VOT..  T.  17 
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place  of  his  burial  was  unknown,  lest,  perhaps,  the 
impious  gratitude  of  his  followers  might  ascribe  divine 
honors  to  his  name,  and  assemble  to  worship  at  his 
sepulchre.  1 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  —  a  man 
who,  considered  merely  in  an  historical  light,  without 
any  reference  to  his  divine  inspiration,  has  exercised  a 
more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  his  own  nation  and  mankind  at  large,  than  any 
other  individual  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  alike  respect,  and, 
in  different  degrees,  derive  their  origin  from  the  Mosaic 
institutes.  Thus,  throughout  Europe,  with  all  its 
American  descendants  —  the  larger  part  of  Asia,  and 
^.he  north  of  Africa  —  the  opinions,  the  usages,  the  civil 
as  well  as  rehgious  ordinances  —  retain  deep  and  in- 
delible traces  of  their  descent  from  the  Hebrew  polity. 
To  his  own  nation,  Moses  was  chieftain,  historian,  poet, 
lawgiver.  He  was  more  than  all  these  —  he  was  the 
author  of  their  civil  existence.  Other  foimders  of  re- 
publics, and  distinguished  legislators,  have  been,  like 
Numa,  already  at  the  head  of  a  settled  and  organized 
community;  or  have  been  voluntarily  invested  with 
legislatorial  authority,  like  Charondas,  Lycurgus,  and 
Solon,  by  a  people  suffering  the  inconveniences  of 
anarchy.  Moses  had  first  to  form  his  people  and  be- 
stow on  them  a  country  of  their  own,  before  he  could 
create  his  commonwealth.  The  Hebrews  would  either 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  population  of  Egypt,  or  re- 
mained a  wretched  Pariah  caste,  had  Moses  never 
lived,  or  never  received   his   divine  commission.     In 

1^  See  in  Pastoret,  Moyse  consid^re  conime  Legislateur  et  comme 
Moraliste,  Paris,  1788,  p.  20,  the  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  later  Jews, 
adopted  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  concernino:  the  death  and  burial 
of  Moses.    One  of  these  traditions  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 
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this  condition  he  took  them  up,  rescued  them  from 
captivity :  finding  them  unfit  for  his  purpose,  he  kept 
tliem  for  forty  years  under  the  severe  discipHne  of  the 
desert;  then  led  them  as  conquerors  to  take  permanent 
possession  of  a  most  fruitful  region.  Yet,  with  singular 
disregard  to  his  own  fame,  though  with  great  advan- 
tage to  his  design,  Moses  uniformly  referred  to  an 
earlier  and  more  remote  personage  the  dignity  of 
parent  of  his  people.  The  Jews  were  children  of 
Abraham,  not  of  Moses  ;  they  were  a  distinguished 
nation  as  descendants  of  the  patriarch,  not  as  compa- 
triots of  the  lawgiver.  The  virtue  of  pure  and  disin- 
terested patriotism  never  shone  forth  more  unclouded. 
He  nobly  declined  the  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Al- 
mighty, to  substitute  his  own  family  for  the  offending 
race  of  Israel.  The  permanent  happiness  of  the  whole 
people  was  the  one  great  object  to  which  the  hfe  of 
Moses  was  devoted  ;  so  that  if  we  could  for  an  instant 
suspect  that  he  made  use  of  religion  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, still  that  purpose  would  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  as  having 
been  the  first  who  attempted  to  regulate  society  by  an 
equal  written  law.  If  God  was  not  the  sovereign  of 
the  Jewish  state,  the  Law  was :  the  best,  and  only  safe, 
vicegerent  of  Almighty  Providence,  to  which  the  wel- 
fare of  human  communities  can  be  intrusted.  If  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  was  not  a  theocracy,  it  was  a 
nomocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  we  suppose,  in 
the  Mosaic  polity  the  civil  was  subordinate  to  the  re- 
ligious end,  still  the  immediate  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity was  not  sacrificed  to  the  more  remote  object. 
Independent  of  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Law,  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  so  constituted  as  to  produce  (all  circumstjmces  of 
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the  times,  the  situation,  and  character  of  the  people 
considered)  as  much,  or  more,  real  happiness  and  in- 
dependence than  any  existing  or  imaginary  government 
of  ancient  times.  Let  Moses,  as  contrasted  with 
human  legislators,  be  judged  according  to  his  age,  he 
will  appear,  not  merely  the  first  who  founded  a  com- 
monwealth on  just  principles,  but  a  lawgiver,  who  ad- 
vanced political  society  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  the  state  of  civilization  which  his  people  had 
attained,  or  were  capable  of  attaining,  could  possibly 
admit.  But  if  such  be  the  benign,  the  prematurely 
wise,  and  original  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
the  faith  of  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  in  the  divine 
commission  of  the  great  legislator  is  the  more  strongly 
estabUshed  and  confirmed.^ 


1  Reverting  to  the  age  of  Deuteronomy,  I  have  asserted  that  the  altera- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  Law,  if  they  do  not  clearly  point  to,  at  least 
are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  old  theory  —  that  it  was  composed 
towards  the  close  of  the  wanderings,  before  the  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Land.  I  have  examined  the  catalogue  of  these  variations  in  Bunsen's 
Bibelwerk,  ix.  p.  274.  Some  relate  to  a  permanent  place  for  the  Divine 
worship,  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  God.  This  provision  could  not  have 
been  made  during  the  wanderings.  (Deut.  xii.  5,  26;  xiv.  23,  24;  xv.  20; 
xvi.  2  etpamm.)  Some  forbid  idolatrous  usages  common  among  the  tribes 
with  whom  they  were  or  were  about  to  be  in  contact;  men  wearing 
women's  clothes  (xxii.  5);  worship  of  sacred  trees,  less  common  no  doubt 
in  the  wilderness  —  (xvi.  21;  vii.  5;  xii.  3);  the  bringing  the  price  of  a 
whore  into  the  treasury  (xxiii.  18;  compare  xviii.  9,  14);  laws  about  cap- 
tive women  and  runaway  slaves  (xxi.  14).  These  laws  were  especially 
iiecessan'  when  war  was  about  to  begin.  Some  are  modifications  of  ritual 
observances;  tithes  and  first-fruits  to  the  Levites,  widows,  and  orphans,  not 
to  the  sanctuary;  the  slaughter  of  beasts  only  before  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Lev.  xvii.  3,  &c.),  now  anywhere  (xii.  15,20,22).  Strangers  are 
bound  to  keep  the  whole  law  (Exod.  xii.  40;  Lev.  xvi.  29;  xvii.  26),  now 
with  certain  exemptions  (xiv.  21).  Some  are  more  precise  provisions  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  being  necessarj' for  a  settled  people;  the  in- 
hibition of  man-stealing  (xxi v.  7),  not  very  likely  in  the  wandering  life; 
inheritance  of  elder  sons  (xxi.  15,  17).  I  have  already  observed  on  the 
provisions  concerning  kingly  government,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
prophet-law.    The  simplicity  of  this  law  is  singularly  inconsistent  with  any 
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later  time,  after  schools  of  the  prophets  had  been  an  historic  institution, 
and  during  or  after  the  great  age  not  of  one  but  of  many  prophets.  All 
these  di>«crepancies  seem  to  me  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  change  in 
the  state  and  position  and  character  of  the  people;  from  that  when  the 
original  Law  was  delivered  in  the  actual  Desert,  and  forty  years  after,  when 
Ihey  had  approached  and  were  about  to  enter  into  Palestine. 


BOOK  V. 

THE  CONQUEST. 

Joflhna  assumes  the  Command  —  Passage  of  the  Jordan — Capture  of 
Jericho  —  War  with  the  Canaanites  of  the  South  —  and  of  the  North  — 
Partition  of  the  Land  —  Law  of  Property. 

The  lawgiver  had  done  his  part ;  the  warrior  suc- 
ceeded to  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  to  the  di- 
recting intercourse  with  God.  For  thirty  days  Israel 
lamented  the  death  of  Moses,  and  then  prepared  to  fulfil 
his  dying  instructions.  The  first  military  operation  of 
Joshua  was  to  send  spies  to  gain  intelligence,  and  to 
survey  the  strength  of  Jericho,  the  most  powerful  city 
near  the  place  where  he  proposed  to  cross  the  Jordan. 
The  spies  entered  the  city,  and  took  up  their  lodging  in 
the  house  of  a  woman  who  kept  a  public  caravansary.* 
The  king  sent  to  apprehend  them;  but  Rahab,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  struck  with  religious  terror  at  the 
conquests  of  the  Jews,  and  acknowledging  the  superi- 
ority of  their  God,  concealed  them,  and  provided  them 
with  means  of  escape,  letting  them  down  the  city  wall 
on  which  her  house  stood,  and  directing  them  to  fly  by 
the  opposite  road  to  that  which  their  pursuers  had 
taken.  She  received  a  promise,  that  on  the  capture  of 
the  cit}'  the  lives  of  herself  and  her  family  should  be 
spared.     She  was  commanded  to  mark  her  house  by  a 

^  I  follow  the  more  modest  rendering  of  this  word  usually  adopted  by 
the  Jews;  the  coarser,  " harlot,"  appears  in  the  LXX.,  and  following  the 
LXX.  is  found  in  Hebrews  xi.  31,  and  in  most  modern  versions.  Rosen* 
xuiiller  deuies  that  the  word  is  ev^r  used  in  the  former  sense. 
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scarlet  line  hanging  from  the  window.  The  spies 
brought  word  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  had 
struck  terror  into  the  native  princes ;  and  Joshua  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  entrance  into  the  promised  land  was  made  with 
suitable  solemnity,  not  in  the  usual  order  of  march. 
Instead  of  occupying  its  secure  central  position,  the 
Ark  of  God,  borne  by  the  Levites,  advanced  to  the  van. 
This  was  a  bold  and  dangerous  measure.  Joshua  had 
no  security  against  a  sudden  movement  or  a  secret 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  which  might  surprise  the  sacred 
coffer  or  Ark,  and  thus  annihilate  the  hopes,  by  ex- 
tinguishing the  religious  courage,  of  the  people.  The 
Ark  moved  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  river ;  the  whole 
army  —  for  the  warriors  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Ma- 
nasseh,  leaving  their  families  and  flocks  behind,  assem- 
bled in  the  common  enterprise  —  followed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  In  the 
spring,  the  Jordan  is  swollen  by  the  early  rains,  and  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  Mount  Lebanon.  In  its 
ordinary  channel,  it  is  described  by  Pococke  as  being 
about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  deep  and 
rapid;  but,  during  its  inundation,  it  forms  a  second 
bed,  of  much  greater  width,  the  boundaries  of  which, 
according  to  Maundrell,  may  be  distinctly  traced.^  It 
was  now  the  season  of  the  flood ;  but  no  sooner  ha<l 
the  priests,  bearing  the  Ark,  entered  the  river,  than 
the  descending  waters  were  arrested,  the  channel  be- 
came dry,  and  the  whole  army  —  while  the  Ark  re- 

1  Read  on  this  passage  of  the  Jordan,  Stanley,  p.  297. 

The  depth  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
world.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Lake  Merom;  it  sinks 
to  650  feet  below  that  level  at  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth;  to  2000  at  its  outlet 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  Never  was  a  country  protected  by  so  deep  a  trench 
from  the  rest  of  tha  Eastern  world 
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mained  in  the  centre  of  the  river  —  passed  in  safety  to 
the  western  bank.  They  encamped  in  a  place  named 
Gilgal ;  ^  there  they  kept  the  fortieth  Passover  since  its 
first  institution  in  Egypt.  A  rude  monument,  formed  of 
twelve  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  was  set  up  to 
commemorate  their  wonderful  passage ;  all  who  had 
not  undergone  circumcision  were  initiated  by  that  rite 
into  the  commonwealth  ;  and  here  the  manna,  on  which 
they  had  fed  in  the  desert,  entirely  failed. 

Palestine  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  multitude 
of  petty  independent  kings.  Since  the  time  when  the 
nomad  patriarchs  wandered  over  the  land,  and  found 
wide  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  a  great,  no 
doubt  a  slow,  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  country.  The  agricultural  had  encroached  on  the 
pastoral  life,  the  vine  and  olive  had  been  extensively 
cultivated ;  strong  walled  cities,  fenced  cities,  had  arisen 
on  the  heights  and  in  the  plains ;  the  Canaanites, 
manifestly  a  warlike  people,  had  encountered,  defended 
themselves  against,  or  been  compelled  to  subjection  by 
the  Egyptian  conquerors.  The  kings  with  whom  Jacob 
meets  are  heads  of  tribes  ;  in  the  days  of  Joshua  they 
are  local  sovereigns.  These  kings,  it  should  seem  of 
different  races,  Canaanites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  and 
many  others,^  were  appalled  by  this  sudden  invasion, 
not  of  a  hostile  tribe  in  quest  of  plunder,  or  of  a 
neighboring  monarch  with  the  design  of  reducing  the 
country  to  a  tributary  province ;  but  of  a  whole  people, 

»  Gilgal,  Stanley,  p.  301.  See  especially  Lynch's  navigation  of  the  river 
and  Ritter's  lengthy  but  most  valuable  volume. 

2  Movers,  die  Phcenicier,  ii.  p  69.  It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  con- 
jecture of  Chwolson  (die  Ssabier,  i.  p.  333)  that  many  of  these  warlike 
tribes,  with  their  war  chariots,  and  skill  in  fortifying  cities,  were  descended 
from  tiie  Hyksos,  who  had  acquired  agricultural  and  more  disciplined  habita 
of  war  iu  Egypt,  and  had  been  expelled  by  the  native  Egyptian  kings. 
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advancing  with  the  obvious  and  avowed  intention  of 
obtaining  a  permanent  settlement.  The  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  attended  the  march  of  the  Israel- 
ites did  not  abate  the  fears  of  these  nations.  But  their 
fears  neither  taught  them  prudence  nor  unanimity. 
At  first  they  entered  into  no  league  to  resist  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  each  kingdom  or  city  was  left  to  make 
the  best  defence  in  its  power.  The  storm  first  broke 
upon  Jericho,^  a  city  standing  at  the  extremity  of  a 
plain  which  slopes  to  the  Jordan,  encircled  on  every 
side  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  almost  over- 
hang it  with  their  precipitous  cliffs.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jericho  prudently  awaited  behind  their  walls  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  To  their  surprise,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  scale  the  walls,  or  force  the  gates.  They 
saw  what  might  seem  a  peaceful  procession  going  regu- 
larly round  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  army  marched 
first,  in  total  silence.  In  the  rear  came  the  Ark,  es- 
corted by  seven  priests,  blowing  seven  trumpets,  made 
of  rams'  horns.  For  six  successive  days  this  mysterious 
circuit  took  place ;  no  voice  was  heard  from  the  vast 
and  breathless  army  —  nothing  but  the  shrill  wailing 
of  the  trumpet.  On  the  seventh  day  this  extraordi- 
nary ceremony  was  repeated  seven  times.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  round,  the  whole  army  on  a  sudden 
set  up  a  tremendous  shout,  the  walls  of  the  city  fell, 
and  the  defenceless  people  found  the  triumphant  enemy 
rusliing  along  their  streets.  The  slaughter  was  pro- 
miscuous and  unsparing ;  not  merely  human  life,  but 
the  beasts  of  labor  were  destroyed.     Rahab  and   her 


1  Jericho,  the  City  of  Palms.  Mr.  Stanley  supposes  that  at  this  time  a 
vast  grove  of  majestic  palms,  nearly  three  miles  broad,  and  eight  railed 
long,  intervened  between  the  Jordan  and  the  city.  The  last  palm  has  now 
fallen;  p.  306. 
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family  alone  escaped.  The  city  was  devoted  to  per- 
petual desolation,  and  a  malediction  imprecated  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it. 

The  capture  of  Jericho  was  of  great  importance  ;  for 
the  art  of  besieging  towns,  however  rudely  fortified, 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  cities  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  had  surrendered  in  consequence  of  pitched 
battles  in  the  open  field.  Some  of  the  hill  fortresses, 
like  Jerusalem,  were  not  taken  till  the  reign  of  David. 

In  their  next  expedition  the  Israelites  suffered  a 
sudden  check.  Three  thousand  men  marched  against 
tlie  neighboring  city  of  Ai,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  discomfiture  implied  the  abandonment  of  their 
cause  by  the  great  Giver  of  victory,  —  their  abandon- 
ment, guilt.  The  lots  were  cast  to  discover  the  of- 
fender. The  lot  of  condemnation  fell  on  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Among  the  families  of  Judah,  it  fell  on  the 
family  of  the  Zarhites,  —  of  that  family,  on  the  house- 
hold of  Zabdi,  —  of  that  household,  on  Achan,  the  son 
of  Carmi.  The  criminal  confessed  that  he  had  pur- 
loined from  the  part  of  the  booty  consecrated  to  God,  a 
rich  garment  of  Babylonian  work,  and  some  silver. 
He  was  stoned,  and  his  remains,  and  all  his  property, 
burned  with  fire. 

After  this  signal  proof  that  no  crime  could  escape 
detection,  the  army  set  forth,  and  by  a  stratagem  be- 
came masters  of  Ai.^  The  main  body  approached  the 
city,  and  when  the  enemy,  emboldened  by  their  former 
success,  sallied  forth  against  them,  the  Israelites,  pre- 
ending  a  sudden  panic,  fled  on  all  sides.  The  warriors 
uf  Ai  pursued  ;  but  turning  back,  saw,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, their  city  in  a  blaze.  Joshua  had  placed  5000 
men  in    ambush,  who,  rising   at  an  appointed  signal, 

1  Scene  of  the  battle  of  Ai,  S'anley,  198. 
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rushed  on  tlie  town,  and,  having  set  it  on  fire,  ad\  anced 
to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Joshua,  facing 
about,  attacked  them  in  front.  The  whole  people  was 
exterminated,  their  king  hanged. 

The  great  body  of  the  Israelites  remained  encamped 
at  Gilgal,  a  central  position.  Hither  in  a  short  tinu' 
came  some  travel-tainted  men,  with  mouldy  provisions, 
their  wine-skins  full  of  rents,  their  shoes  worn  through. 
They  described  themselves  as  coming  from  a  distant 
country,  where  the  fame  of  the  Jewish  conquests  had 
reached  them,  to  tender  their  humble  submission.  The 
Israelites  incautiously  consented  to  a  treaty ;  but  found 
shortly  that  they  had  been  outwitted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeon  (a  Canaanitish  city)  and  its  dependent  vil- 
lages, which  lay  at  no  great  distance.  The  treaty  was 
held  sacred  ;  the  lives  of  the  Gibeonites  spared ;  but 
they  were  degraded  into  a  sort  of  slaves  to  the  officiat- 
ing priesthood,  in  which  humble  condition  we  find  their 
descendants  at  a  late  period  in  the  history. 

A  league  was  now  formed  among  the  southern 
princes  of  the  Amoritish  race,  five  in  number,  headed 
by  Adonibezek,  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  revenge  the  de- 
fection of  Gibeon,  and  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of 
the  invaders.  They  attacked  the  Gibeonites,  who  sent 
in  all  haste  to  demand  assistance.  Joshua,  by  a  rapid 
night-march,  fell  on  the  Canaanites,  defeated  and  pur- 
sued them  with  immense  slaughter ;  while  a  tremen- 
dous hail-storm  increased  the  panic  and  destruction  of 
the  flight.  During  this  pursuit  took  place  that  mem- 
orable event,  the  arresting  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their 
respective  courses,  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  in  order 
that  he  might  complete  the  extermination  of  his  flying 
enemies.  Many  learned  writers,  whom  to  suspect  of 
hostility  to  revealed  religion  would  be  the  worst  un- 
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charitableness,  have  either  doubted  the  reality  or  the 
extent  of  this  miracle.  Some  have  supposed  the  miracle 
only  apparent,  and  have  imagined  a  preternatural  re- 
fraction of  the  sun's  rays  after  it  had  really  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  The  words  "  about  a  whole  day,"  during 
which  the  sun  hasted  not  to  go  down,  they  translate, 
"  after  the  day  was  finished."  Others  conceive  that 
the  whole  is  a  highly-wrought  poetical  passage  from 
the  book  of  Jasher  ^  (which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  was  the  great  collection  of  national  lyrics),  and 
hence  abounding,  according  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  the  most  daring  apostrophes,  and  delight- 
ing in  figures  drawn  from  the  heavenly  bodies.  Those 
who  contend  for  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  miracle, 
urge,  as  its  obvious  purpose,  the  giving  a  death-blow  to 
the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  country,  the  worship 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
is  something  astonishingly  subhme  in  supposing  the 
deities  of  the  concjuered  people  thus  arrested  in  their 
career,  and  forced  to  witness  the  discomfiture  and  con- 
tribute to  the  extirpation  of  their  worshippers. 

After  this  victory  the  conquest  was  rapid  and  easy : 
the  five  kings  had  fled  for  refuge  to  a  cave,  from  which 

1  I  have  no  scruple  in  avowing  my  opinion  that  It  is  pure  poetry.  It  is 
given  as  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher.  The  book  of  Jasher  is  twice 
cited,  here,  and  in  2  Samuel  i.  18.  Both  passages  are  clearly  and  distinctly 
metrical.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Jasher  was  a  book  of  pure 
poetry  —  a  book  of  odes,  hymns,  or  brief  narrative  poems. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  this  miracle,  certainly  the  most  stupendous  of  all, 
there  is  no  allusion  in  the  poetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Psalms 
and  other  poems  are  full  of  lofty  reminiscences  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Exodus  and  of  the  conquest,  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  fall  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  the  other 
defeated  kings. 

The  late  (apocryphal)  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  the  only  one,  I  believe, 
which  refers  to  it  "  Did  not  the  sun  go  back  by  his  means?  and  was  no 
one  day  as  long  as  two  V  "    xlvi.  4. 
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they  were  taken  and  put  to. death ;  city  after  city  fell ; 
tribe  after  tribe  was  exterminated.  Joshua  returned 
to  Gilgal,  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
south  as  far  as  Gaza,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
strong  fortresses.^ 

The  northern  chieftains  had  looked  on  with  impohtic 
indifference  during  the  subjugation  of  the  south ;  they 
now  saw  the  tide  of  conquest  roll  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  too  late  began  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
They  organized  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  pitched 
their  camp  near  the  waters  of  Merom,  probably  the 
Samachonite  Lake,  the  first  into  which  the  Jordan 
flows.  Their  strength  lay  in  their  cavalry  and  char- 
iots, which,  in  the  central  plains  and  valleys  of  Pales- 
tine, could  act  with  greater  effect  than  in  the  more 
mountainous  district  of  the  south.  Joshua  suddenly 
fell  upon  them ;  and  one  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the 
whole  region.  The  conqueror  deHberately  destroyed 
all  the  chariots,  and  maimed  the  horses ;  thus  wisely 
incapacitating  the  people  from  extending  their  con- 
quests beyond  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

The  war  lasted,  on  the  whole,  seven  years,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  was  consumed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
cities.      During  this  period   the   seven  nations  —  the 

1  With  Ewald,  I  hold  the  strange  story  in  Procopius  (Bell.  Vand.  ii. 
10)  of  the  Moorish  tribes  in  the  West  of  Africa  boasting  descent  from  the 
Canaanites  expelled  by  Joshua,  to  be  a  late  fiction.  They  had  passed,  it 
is  said,  from  Palestine  to  Egpyt,  from  Egypt  all  along  the  North  Coast  of 
Africa  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  spread  everywhere  their  language,  and 
built  a  city  in  Numidia  named  Tigesia  (Tanger).  Near  this  city,  be?ide 
a  well,  w«8  read  an  inscription  in  the  old  Phoenician  language,  —  "  We  are 
',hose  who  fled  before  the  Robber  Jesus,  son  of  Nave."  Procopius,  as 
Evagrius  asserts  (H.  E.  iv.  18),  was  the  only  writer  who  mentioned  this 
Story.  As  Ewald  observes,  the  reading  an  ancient  Phoenician  inscription 
at  that  time  would  have  been  no  light  matter;  the  names  in  Procopius  (be 
may  have  changed  them)  are  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  LXX. 

Compare  St.  Martin,  Notes  on  Le  Beau,  xi.  324 ;  Ewald,  iii.  226. 
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Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  —  tlie  Amorites,  the 
Hittites,  the  Hivites,  the  Girgashites,  the  Perizzites, 
and  the  Jebusites  —  were  entirely  subdued  though 
not  exth'pated;  thirty-one  kings  had  fallen  under  the 
sword.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  the  Israelites 
grew  weary  of  the  war ;  they  longed  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  victories.  The  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh,  impatiently  demanded  to  be  dismissed 
to  their  families  and  possessions  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Fatally  for  the  future  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  war  was  suspended ;  the  conquest  was  un- 
finished ;  many  of  the  Canaanites  remained  within  the 
Jewish  territory,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  their  conquerors ;  and  perpetually  wean 
ing  the  Israelites  fi'om  their  own  pure  and  spiritual 
faith  to  the  barbarous  or  licentious  rites  of  idolatry. 

The  two  main  objects,  after  the  conquest,  were  first, 
the  solemn  recognition  of  the  Law  on  Mounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  according  to  the  last  instructions  of 
Moses.  This  scene  took  place  with  all  its  imposing 
circumstances.  Secondly,  the  survey  and  division  of 
the  land,  with  the  location  of  the  tribes. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate,  with  accuracy, 
the  area  of  a  country,  the  frontier  of  which  is  irregular 
on  every  side.  Lowman  has  given  three  different  esti- 
mates of  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  approaches, 
probably,  the  nearest  tq  the  truth.  According  to 
this  computation,  the  Jewish  dominion,  at  the  time 
of  the  Division,  was  180  miles  long,  by  130  wide,  and 
contained  14,976,000  acres.  "  This  quantity  of  land 
will  divide,  to  600,000  men,  about  21^  acres  in  prop- 
erty, with  a  remainder  of  1,976,000  acres  for  the 
Levitical  cities,    !;he  princes  of  tribes,   the  heads  of 
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families,  and  other  public  uses."  Assuming  this  estate 
of  21^  acres  assigned  to  each  household,  of  course  a 
larger  proportion  of  pasture  must  have  been  given  to 
those  tribes  who  subsisted  on  their  herds  and  flocks, 
than  of  arable  to  those  who  lived  by  tillage  ;  the  por- 
tions of  the  latter,  therefore,  must  be  considerably 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  whole  country  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 
No  part  was  waste ;  veiy  little  was  occupied  by 
unprofitable  wood;  the  more  fertile  hills  were  culti- 
vated in  artificial  terraces,  others  were  hung  with 
orchards  of  fruit-trees ;  the  more  rocky  and  barren 
districts  were  covered  with  vineyards.  Even  in  the 
present  day,  the  wars  and  misgovernment  of  ages  have 
not  exhausted  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  Galilee, 
says  Malte  Brun,  would  be  a  paradise  were  it  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  people,  under  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment. No  land  could  be  less  dependent  on  foreign 
importation ;  it  bore  within  itself  everything  that  could 
be  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  a  simple 
agricultural  people.  The  climate  was  healthy,  the 
seasons  regular :  the  former  rains,  which  fell  about 
October,  after  the  vintage,  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  seed ;  the  latter,  which  prevailed  during  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April,  made  it  grow  rapidly. 
Directly  the  rains  ceased,  the  grain  ripened  with  still 
greater  rapidity,  and  was  gathered  in  before  the  end  of 
May.  The  summer  months  were  dry  and  very  hot, 
but  the  nights  cool  and  refreshed  by  copious  dews.  In 
September  the  vintage  was  gathered.  Grain  of  all 
kmds,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  zea,  and  other  sorts,  grew 
in  abundance  ;  the  wheat  commonly  yielded  thirty  for 
one.  Besides  the  vine  and  the  olive,  the  almond,  the 
date,  figs  of  many  sorts,  the  orange,  the  pomr  grt.nate, 
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and  other  finiit-trees,  flourished  in  the  highest  luxuri- 
ance. Great  quantity  of  honey  was  collected.  The 
balm-tree,  which  produced  the  opobalsamum,  an  im- 
portant object  of  trade,  was  probably  introduced  from 
Arabia  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  flourished  about 
Jericho  and  in  Gilead. 

By  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
each  tribe,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  show  the  political 
divisions,  the  boundaries,  the  more  remarkable  features 
in  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  produc- 
tions most  abundant  in  each  district.^  Commencing 
from  the  trans  -  Jordanic  possessions,  the  Israelites' 
southern  border  was  the  river  Amon,  which  divided 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews  from  that  of  Moab.  Here  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  received  their  allotment  —  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Arnon  up  to  Aroer.  It  comprehended  a 
large  portion  of  the  Ghor,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
chief  cities,  Heshbon,  Eleale,  and  Sibmah,  were  fa- 
mous for  their  vines.  All  these  towns  stood  inland  in 
the  more  mountainous  district.  The  ruins  of  many  of 
them  are  still  visible,  and  retain  their  ancient  names, 
Aroer  (Arayer),  Heshbon  (Hesbon),  Eleale  (El  Aal), 
Baal  Meon  (Myoun),  Medeba  (Madeba).  The  whole 
district  is  called  the  Belka.  The  superiority  of  its 
pasturage  over  that  of  all  southern  Syria  is  the  cause 
that  its  possession  is  still  fiercely  contested  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Bedouins  have  a  saying,  "  Thou  canst 
not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka,"  The  beef  and 
mutton  of  this  district  are  preferred  to  all  others.     The 

1  Mr.  Stanley  happily  calls  this  description  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
Domesday  Book  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  whole  geography,  and  the 
character  of  each  separate  country,  have  been  developed  with  such  wonder- 
ful accuracy  of  observation  and  power  and  felicity  of  description  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  since  the  publication  of  this  book,  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  leave  it  in  its  rapid  brevity,  yet  have  been  unwilling  to  spread 
it  out  to  that  extent  which  alone  could  have  done  justice  to  the  subject. 
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trib(3  of  Gad  was  placed  to  the  north  of  the  Reubenites. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  their  boundary  to  the 
south.  Their  land  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Jabbok 
(tlie  modern  Zerka).  On  the  east  it  extended  as  far 
as  Rabbath  Ammon,  afterwards  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
tained all  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  mountain  range  called  Gilead,  the  name  of 
which,  Djelaad,  is  still  found  belonging  to  a  ridge 
south  of  the  Jabbok ;  formerly,  however,  it  extended 
to  the  whole  range  from  Lebanon  to  the  land  of 
Reuben.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  struck  with  the 
romantic  scenery  of  this  district.  Gilead  was  cele- 
brated for  its  flocks,  and  for  goats  with  remarkably  fine 
hair,  to  which  the  tresses  of  the  bride,  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  are  compared.  North  again  of  Gad  was 
settled  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  occupying  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  whole  of 
Bashan,^  famous  for  its  vigorous  breed  of  cattle,  and 
probably  some  part  of  the  fertile  corn-lands  of  the 
ancient  Auronitis,  the  modern  Haouran.  This  part  of 
the  tribe  was  under  the  command  of  Machir,  the 
eldest  descendant  of  Manasseh. 

1  Bashan  was  the  kingdom  of  Og :  it  i3  also  called  Argob,  the  Rugged 
region.  The  Trachonitis  of  the  Gospels,  now  called  the  Lejah,  "  is  an 
island  of  basalt,  rent  in  the  wildest  manner  into  deep  clefts,  like  the  cre- 
vasses of  a  glacier."  —  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  106,  p.  388. 

We  are  j'et  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this  region,  which  has  been 
penetratei  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham. 
Mr.  Graliam's  description  of  the  ruins  of  great  cities  in  this  region  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  But  here,  as  througtiout  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
••egions,  we  want  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a  consummate  antiquariiin 
aichitect  to  discriminate  the  respective  age  of  the  different  buildings  and 
parts  of  buildings,  some  of  which  no  doubt  belong,  the  foundations  and 
substructions,  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  are  overlaid  by  later  super- 
Structures,  Oriental,  perhaps  Greek,  certainly  Roman,  here  and  there  it 
aaay  be  European,  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  Saracenic.  Why  will 
not  Mr.  Fergusson  resolve  these  problems? 

VOL.  I.  18 
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Within  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  the  most 
northern  point,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  and  near  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied  by  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  who,  finding  themselves  straitened  in 
their  quarters,  migrated  and  took  the  town  of  Laish, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  then*  tribe.  Next  came 
Naphtali,  its  possessions  probably  running  up  into  the 
delightful  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  To  Asher  was 
assigned  the  sea-coast,  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Sidon,  all  round  the  noble  bay  of 
Ptolemais,  excepting  where  it  was  broken  by  part  of 
the  territory  of  Zebulun,  to  Carmel,  including  the 
mountain  and  part  of  the  rich  valley  at  its  foot.  But 
the  sea-ports,  Achzib  (Ecdippa)  and  Acco,  (the  cele- 
brated Ptolemais,  the  key  of  the  country  during  the 
Crusades,)  remained  in  the  power  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants. The  tribe  of  Zebnhm  stretched  across  the 
land,  with  one  extremity  resting  on  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  the  other  on  the  sea,  in  some  part  of  the 
bay  of  Acco.  Issachar,  the  other  half  of  Manasseh, 
and  Ephraim,  lay  in  the  same  manner,  one  below  the 
other,  extending  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  rose  the 
Mount  Tabor,  standing  quite  alone,  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  which  is  described, 
even  in  the  present  day,  as  spreading  out  a  boundless 
expanse  of  the  most  luxuriant  grain,  waving  like  the 
sea.  The  portion  of  Manasseh  became  more  hilly. 
Ephraim  lay  below,  a  fertile,  but  uneven,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous  territory.  On  its  northern  ex- 
tremity rose  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  to  the  south  the 
Mount  of  Ephraim,  a  district  in  which  were  several 
passes  of  great  importance  in  the  military  history  of 
the  Jews.      Ephraim  ranked  as  the  most  numerous 
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and  powerful  of  the  northern  tribes :  for  four  centuries 
it  was  the  dominant  tribe,  with  Manasseh,  sometimes 
witli  Benjamin.  Shiloh  the  religious  capital,  Shechem 
the  political  capital,  were  within  the  bounds  of  Ephraim. 
It  was  thus  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  Jewish  life ; 
it  became  so  again  after  the  fatal  schism,  on  the  death 
of  Solomon.  Southward,  the  sea-coast  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  inland  district  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dan. 
Benjamin  took  possession  of  the  groves  and  fertile  plain 
of  Jericho,  spread  over  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extended  westward 
as  far  as  Jehus,  then  a  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  afterwards  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the  south, 
to  the  borders  of  Edom,  excepting  a  district  on  the 
southwest  about  Gaza,  assigned  to  Simeon,  made  the 
large  and  opulent  domain  of  the  great  tribe  of  Judah, 
to  whom  the  first  lot  had  fallen.  On  the  whole,  the 
best  pastures  were  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  the  central 
plains  were  the  most  productive  corn-lands,  the  hills 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  the  richest  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds. 

The  assignment  of  the  different  estates,  the  average 
of  which  we  will  assume  at  about  twenty  acres,  as  a 
farther  deduction  should  be  made  at  this  period  on 
account  of  the  unconquered  parts  of  the  territory, 
seems  to  have  been  lef^  to  the  local  government  of 
each  tribe.  Certain  distinguished  persons,  as  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  received  grants  of  land  larger  than  ordi- 
nar)  ;  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  tribes  enjoyed  a  similar 
privilege  ;  but  the  whole  land  was  subject  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  property.  The  great  principle  of  this  law 
was  the  inalienability  of  estates.  Houses  in  walled 
towns  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  if  unredeemed  within 
the  year ;  land  only  for  a  limited  period.     At  the  Jubi- 
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lee,  every  estate  reverted,  without  repurchase,  to  the 
original  proprietor.  Even  during  this  period  it  might 
be  redeemed,  should  the  proprietor  become  rich  enough, 
at  the  value  which  the  estate  would  produce  during 
the  years  unelapsed  before  the  Jubilee.  This  remark- 
able Agrarian  law  secured  the  political  equahty  of  the 
people,  and  anticipated  all  the  mischiefs  so  fatal  to  the 
early  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  appropriation 
of  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  by  a  rich  and  power- 
ful landed  oligarchy,  with  the  consequent  convulsions  of 
the  community  from  the  deadly  struggle  between  the 
patrician  and  plebeian  orders.  In  the  Hebrew  state, 
the  improvident  individual  might  reduce  himself  and 
his  family  to  penury  or  servitude,  but  he  could  not 
perpetuate  a  race  of  slaves  or  paupers.  Every  fifty 
years  God,  the  King  and  Lord  of  the  soil,  as  it  were, 
resumed  the  whole  territory,  and  granted  it  back  in 
the  same  portions  to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
possessors.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  earliest 
practical  Utopia  the  realization  of  Machiavelli's  great 
maxim,  the  constant  renovation  of  the  state  according 
to  the  first  principles  of  its  constitution.^  The  outline  of 
this  plan  may  have  been  Egyptian.  The  king  of  that 
country,  during  the  administration  of  Joseph,  became 
proprietor  of  the  whole  land,  and  leased  it  out  on  a 
reserved  rent  of  one  fifth,  exactly  the  two  tenths  or 
tithes  paid  by  the  Israelites.  Thus  the  body  of  the 
people  were  an  independent  yeomanry,  residing  on 
their  hereditary  farms,  the  boundaries  of  which  re- 
mained forever  of  the  same  extent ;  for  the  removal 

1  But  see  what  is  said  above  as  to  the  uncertainty  whether  this  noble 
ideal  Republic  was  ever  fully  carried  out.  The  perverseness  or  the  pusil- 
lanimit}',  the  want  of  faith  in  their  God,  prevented  that  which  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  constitution  —  the  full,  peaceable,  and  uncontested  pos- 
session of  the  whole  land. 
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of  a  neighbor's  land  -  mark  was  among  the  crimes 
against  which  the  law  uttered  its  severest  malediction ; 
an  invasion  of  family  property,  that  of  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, is  selected  as  the  worst  crime  of  a  most  tyran- 
nical king ;  and  in  the  decline  of  the  state,  the  proph- 
ets denounce,  with  their  sternest  energy,  this  viola- 
tion of  the  very  basis  of  the  commonwealth.  In  this 
luxuriant  soil,  each  man  had  the  only  capital  necessary 
to  cultivate  his  property  to  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
ductiveness, —  the  industry  of  himself  and  his  sons. 
Hence  large  properties  would  by  no  means  have  in- 
creased the  general  wealth,  while  they  migl  t  have 
endangered  the  independence  of  the  people.  The 
greater  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  so  populous  a 
country  might  seem  to  have  been  the  minute  subdi- 
visions of  the  estates,  as  all  the  sons  inherited;  the 
eldest  had  a  double  portion.  Females  succeeded  only 
in  default  of  males,  and  then  under  the  restriction  that 
they  might  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  Yet 
this  inconvenience  seems  never  to  have  been  practi- 
cally felt;  the  land,  though  closely,  was  never  over- 
peopled. Periods  of  famine  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon. 

The  law  against  usury  must  not  be  omitted.^  It  is 
well  known  how  much  the  exactions  from  the  poor, 
through  the  enormous  rate  of  interest,  added  to  the 
political  inequalities,  factions,  and  jealousies,  which  dis- 
tracted Rome  and  Athens.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver 
anticipated  this  evil  likewise.  He  positively  prohibited, 
not  merely  usury,  but  all  interest  whatever  on  money 
lent  to  a  Hebrew.  A  loan  was  a  charitable  accommo 
dation,  due  from  a  brother  to  a  brother.  Money  might 
be  lent  with  profit  or  advantage  only  to  a  foreigner. 

1  Exod.  xxii.  25;  Levit.  xxv.  86;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20. 
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Even  pledges,  or  goods  taken  in  pawn,  were  under 
strict  regulations.  Nothing  absolutely  necessary  to  life 
was  to  be  retained  ;  on  no  account  both  the  upper  and 
lower  stones  of  the  hand-mill  in  common  use.  Rai- 
ment was  to  be  restored  before  nightfall ;  the  raiment 
of  a  widow  was  not  to  be  taken  at  all  in  pledge.  The 
house  was  sacred,  and  could  not  be  entered  to  seize  the 
goods  in  pawn. 

Each  estate  was  held  on  the  tenure  of  militaiy 
service ;  all  Israel  was  one  standing  army.  Some 
curious  exemptions  were  made,  which  show  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver  to  the  agricultural  habits  and 
domestic  comfort  of  his  people  —  the  being  just  mar- 
ried, or  having  newly  taken  a  piece  of  land  into  culti- 
vation. 

The  only  taxes  were  the  two  tenths  and  the  other 
religious  offerings.  The  first  tenth  was  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  as  we  have  before  observed,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  learned  nobility,  and  in  return  for  the 
surrender  of  their  right  to  a  twelfth  portion  of  the  land. 
The  Levites  had  likewise  forty-eight  cities,  each  with 
a  domain  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  acres. 
Thirteen  of  these  cities  were  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Naphtali,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  the  half  Manasseh 
beyond  Jordan.  Twelve  in  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun. 
In  Ephraim,  half  Manasseh,  and  Dan,  ten.  In  Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  thirteen. 

The  second  tenth  was  called  the  Tithe  of  Feasts,  <ir 
the  Tithe  of  the  Poor.  For  the  first  and  second  year, 
in  the  place  where  the  nation  assembled  for  divine 
worship,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  every  third  year, 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  public  tables  were 
opened,  at  which  all  ranks  and  classes  feasted  together 
at  the  common  expense  of  the  richer  proprietors.     An 
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institution,  simple  and  beautiful,  securing  the  advan- 
tages of  brotherhood  and  kindly  feeling,  while  it  avoided 
that  too  great  interference  v^ith  the  private  and  domes- 
tic habits  which  arose  out  of  the  public  tables  in  some 
of  the  Grecian  republics.  The  Hebrew  was  reminded 
sufficiently  often  that  he  was  member  of  a  larger 
national,  and  a  smaller  municipal  community,  but  his 
usual  sphere  was  that  of  private  life.  The  Greek  was 
always  a  public  man ;  the  member  of  the  family  was 
lost  in  the  citizen. 

The  only  public  revenue  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth was  that  of  the  sacred  treasury,  the  only  public 
expenditure  that  of  the  religious  worship.  This  was 
supported  by  a  portion  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war  ;  the 
first  fruits,  which  in  their  institution  were  no  more  than 
could  be  carried  in  a  basket,  at  a  later  period  were 
rated  to  be  one  part  in  sixty ;  the  redemption  of  the 
first-born,  and  of  whatever  was  vowed  to  the  Lord. 
Almost  everything  of  the  last  class  might  be  commuted 
for  money  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  The  different 
annual  Festivals  were  well  calculated  to  promote  in- 
ternal commerce :  maritime  or  foreign  trade  is  scarcely 
mentioned  in  the  Law,  excepting  in  two  obscure  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  advantages  which  the  tribes  of 
Dan  and  Zebulun  were  to  derive  from  their  maritime 
situation.  On  this  subject  the  lawgiver  could  have 
learned  nothing  in  Egypt.  The  commerce  of  that 
country  was  confined  to  the  inland  caravan  trade.  The 
Egyptians  hated  or  dreaded  the  sea,  which  they  con- 
sidered either  as  the  dwelling  of  the  evil  principle,  or 
the  evil  principle  itself.  At  all  events,  the  Hebrews  at 
this  period  were  either  blind  to  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  their  situation,  or  unable  to  profit  by  them. 
The  ports  were  the  last  places  they  conquered.    Sidon, 
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if  indeed  within  their  boundary,  never  lost  its  inde- 
pendence ;  Tyre,  if  it  existed,  was  a  town  too  obscure 
to  be  named ;  Ecdippa  and  Acco  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  Canaanites  ;  Joppa  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
port  till  much  later.  The  manufactures  of  the  people 
supplied  their  own  wants  ;  they  brought  from  Egypt 
the  arts  of  weaving  woollens  and  linens,  stuffs  made  of 
fine  goat's  hair,  and  probably  cotton  ;  of  dyeing  in 
various  colors,  and  bleaching,  and  of  embroidering  ;  of 
many  kinds  of  carpenter's  work  ;  of  building,  some  of 
the  rules  of  which  were  regulated  by  law  ;  of  making 
earthenware  vessels  ;  of  working  in  iron,  brass,  and 
the  precious  metals,  both  casting  them  and  forming 
them  with  the  tool ;  of  gilding,  engraving  seals,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  which  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  altars  and  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Thus  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  permanently  established  in  the  promised  land  ; 
each  man,  according  to  the  picturesque  language  of  the 
country,  dwelt  under  his  own  vine  or  his  own  fig-tree. 
No  accident  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
state  before  the  death  of  Joshua,  excepting  a  dispute 
between  the  tribes  within  and  those  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Thf;  trans- Jordanic  tribes  raised  a  public  altar  to  God  ; 
this  was  resented  by  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  a  signal 
of  defection  from  the  national  religion  and  national  con- 
federacy. But  before  they  resorted  to  violent  means, 
they  tried  an  amicable  remonstrance.  The  conference 
was  conducted  with  temper  and  moderation ;  the  tribes 
beyond  the  river  disclaimed  all  intention  of  derogating 
from  the  dignity  of  the  single  national  place  of  divine 
worship,  and  protested  that  they  had  raised  the  altar, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  rival  sacrifices,  but  only 
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to  commemorate  to  the  latest  posterity  that  their  tribes 
formed  a  part  of  the  great  national  confederacy.  The 
explanation  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

A  short  time  after  this  event  Joshua,  whose  military 
prowess  and  experience  had  directed  the  conquest  of 
the  country,  died.  He  appointed  no  successor  to  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  separate  republics,  under 
the  control  of  their  own  chieftains,  and  other  local 
officers,  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs.  The 
Utopia  of  the  lawgiver  commenced  its  political  exist- 
ence ;  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  began  to  yield  its 
fruits  to  a  simple,  free,  and  pious  race  of  husbandmen, 
a  people  worthy  of  its  blessings :  but  one  fatal  act  of 
disobedience,  the  desisting  from  the  war  before  their 
enemies  were  rooted  out,  prevented  its  permanence ; 
and  the  land  which  was  intended  to  be  a  scene  of 
peace  and  freedom,  before  long  became  that  of  war 
and  servitude. 
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THE  JUDGES. 


Authority  of  the  Judges  —  Destruction  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin  —  Othniel 
—  Deborah  —  Gideon  —  Jephthah  —  Samson  —  Eli  —  Samuel  —  Nomin- 
ation of  Saul  as  King. 


In  the  former  editions  I  had  inserted  the  two  schemes  of  chronology  in 
this  period,  one  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  St.  Paul  (but  compare  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.,  p.  309),  the 
other  the  vulgar  one  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible.  I  have  withdrawn  them; 
for  I  must  acknowledge  that  further  study  has  led  me  to  the  conviction 
that  there  are  no  trustworthy  materials  for  an  exact  chronology  of  these 
times.  If  we  assume,  as  I  am  disposed  to  assume,  about  1320  B.C.  for  the 
Exodus  (see  above,  p.  165),  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  events  between 
the  Exodus  and  the  Building  of  the  Temple,  the  first  certain  or  approxi- 
mately certain  date. 

There  are  two,  in  my  judgment,  insuperable  difficulties: — 

I.  The  recurrence  of  the  number  40  —  a  recurrence  which  can  be  accounted 
for,  if  literally  taken,  on  no  intelligible  principle  of  providential  government, 
and  is  still  more  doubtful,  since  we  know  that  forty  is,  and  always  has  been, 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  East,  and  that  the  same  Hebrew  word,  or  the 
same  with  the  slightest  variation,  stands  for  forty  and  for  a  great  number 
II.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  Book  of  Judges  is  a  continuous  and  con 
secutive  history. 

Bredow,  in  his  preface  to  Syncellus,  cites  the  following  instances  of  the 
iteration  of  the  number  forty:  —  "  The  waters  of  the  flood  rose  for  fm-ty  days 
&nd  forty  nights  (Gen.  vii.  4,  12,  17);  they  ebbed  forty  days  (Gen.  viii.  6) ; 
Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  married  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxv.  20);  Esau 
forty  when  he  married  (Gen.  xxvi.  34);  the  life  of  Moses  is  divided  by 
Jewish  tradition  into  three  periods  of  forty  years:  he  wsls  forty  when  he 
returned  to  Egyipt,  forty  more  in  the  desert,  died  at  the  age  of  120.  He  re- 
mained on  Mount  Smai  forty  days  and  foi'iy  nights  (Exod.  xxxiv.  38); 
the  land  had  peace  after  the  Mesopotamian  captivity  foi-ty  years  (Judges  iii. 
11) ;  after  the  victory  of  Deborah,  peace  for  forty  years  (Judges  v.  31) ;  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Midianites,  peace  for  forty  years  (Judges  viii.  28); 
the  Israelites  in  bondage  to  the  Philistines, yb^-f^  years  (Judges  xiii.  1);  Eli 
Judge  of  Israel  for  foi-ty  years  {I  Sam.  iv.  18);  Goliath  defied  Israel /oWjf 
dav>»  (.1  Sam.  xvii.  16);  David  reigned  yi^y^^  years  (2  Sam.  v.  4);  Ishbo- 
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Bheth  was  made  king  at  forty  years  old  (2  Sam.  ii.  10);  Absalom  came  to  the 
king  after  forty  years  (2  Sam.  xv.  7).  (This  is  the  most  curious  instance; 
indeed  an  absolute  impossibility.)  Solomon  reigned  ybr/iy  years  (1  Kings 
xi.  42);  Elijah  fasted  forty  days  and  nights  (1  Kings  xix.  8).  Many  other 
cases  might  be  added,  as  Ezek.  xxix.  12,  13;  Jonah  3,  4,  &c."  Bredow 
had  before  given  some  very  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  fact  from  the 
Jewish  Apocryphal  Books.  Of  modern  instances  he  gives  the  Pko&nitian 
tradition  (Herod,  i.  165),  that  Agathonius,  king  of  Tartessus,  came  to  the 
throne  at  foiHy  years,  reigned  foi'ty  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  diedybr^^  years  after.  The  Tchel-Minar,  the  fi/rty  pillars,  at 
Persepolis,  are  not  foi-ty.    Chardin,  ii.  p.  33,  and  others. 

Bredow  thus  proceeds:  —  "  Causam  hujus  modi  loquendi,  non  in  casu 
cui  quidem  in  usu  dicendi  nimium  arbitrium  est,  sed  in  etymologia  reperiri 
posse  arbitror.  Nam  C^3?2l"^S  quadraginta  et  nS^S  multitudo  ab  eadem 
origine,  a  ST  multum,  deducenda  esse  videntur.  Fortasse  principio  mul- 
titudinem,  non  .stricte  finitam  significant,  paulatim  vero  nomen  certi  numeri 
factum  est,  quanquam  significatione  infinitse  multitudinis  non  omissa." 
p.  33  ei  seq. 

The  480  years  of  1  Kings  vi.  1,  the  great  authority  alleged  for  the 
period  between  the  Exodus  and  the  Building  of  the  Temple,  is  a  multiple 
of  40  by  12. 

II.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  Marsham  long  ago  observed,  that  some  of 
these  Judgeships  and  Captivities  may  not  have  been  contemporaneous. 
Marsham  observes:  "Neque  est  absonum  a  politico  Ebraeorum  stata, 
diversis  in  partibus  aut  plures  Judices  aut  bellum  pacemque  eodem  tem- 
pore extitisse." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history,  inconsecutive  and  fragmentary  as  it  ob- 
viously is,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  events  recorded  were  successive,  and 
not  in  some  instances  contemporaneous.  Though  Shamgar  is  named  as  a 
judge  after  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  31),  yet  the  Canaanitish  captivity  seems  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  death  of  Ehud.  Ewald  believes  that  the 
Philistine  and  Ammonitish  war  were  at  the  same  time. 


THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE  EXODU.  TO  THE 
BUILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  period  of  the  Judges  is  the  heroic  age  of 
Hebrew  history.  It  abounds  in  wild  adventure  and 
desperate  feats  of  individual  valor.  Personal  activity, 
daring,  and  craft  were  the  quahfications  which  raised 
the  Judges  to  their  title  and  eminence.  They  appear 
in  their  history  as  gallant  insurgents  or  guerrilla  leaders, 
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rather  than  as  grave  administrators  of  justice,  or  the 
regular  authorities  of  a  great  kingdom.  The  name  by 
which  they  are  called,  Sophetim,  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  "  to  judge,"  bears  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  SufFetes  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  office  of  the 
Hebrew  Judge  was  rather  that  of  the  military  dictator, 
raised  on  an  emergency  to  the  command  of  the  national 
forces.  What  his  judicial  functions  could  have  been, 
seems  very  doubtful,  as  all  ordinary  cases  would  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  municipal  judicatures. 
Nor  do  we  find  the  Judges  exercising  authority,  or 
even  engaged  in  war,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  tribe;  unless  perhaps  Deborah,  who  sat  imder 
her  palm-tree  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Yet  even 
this  convention  bears  the  appearance  rather  of  an 
organized  warlike  confederacy,  to  break  the  yoke  of 
the  Canaanites,  than  of  a  peaceful  judicial  assembly; 
and  some  of  the  tribes  took  no  share  in  her  gallant 
enterprise,  nor,  as  far  as  appears,  rendered  any  alle- 
giance to  her  authority.  The  wars  were  on  all  the 
borders  of  the  land,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Canaanitish 
conflict  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  in  the  centre  of  the 
land.  The  Judges  were  of  different  tribes,  and  seem 
to  have  arisen,  and  to  have  been  summoned  to  power 
and  authority,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
Othniel,  the  first,  was  the  only  Judge  certainly  from 
the  great  tribe  of  Judah ;  Shamgar  is  uncertain,  but 
later ;  Ibzan  was  probably  of  Judah ;  Ehud  was  from 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Deborah  and  Barak  were  of 
the  great  northern  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  Gideon,  a  Manas- 
site  of  the  central  cis- Jordanic  settlement  of  Manasseh  ; 
Tola,  of  Issachar;  Jair  and  Jephthah,  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  province  ;  the  enemies  of  Jephthah  were  those 
of  the  trans- Jordanic  tribe  of  Ammon ;  Elon  was  of 
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Zebulun,  Samson  of  Dan,  his  foes  were  the  PhHIstiner 
on  the  southwestern  frontier.  In  most  cases  the 
Judge  appears  at  war  with  some  conterminous  tribe. 
But  the  hostiKty  or  even  the  oppressions  of  the  con- 
terminous or  immingled  races  were  less  dangerous 
tlian  their  amity.  The  IsraeHtes  in  general  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  idolatries,  before  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  arms,  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Nor 
can  we  help  speculating  on  the  different  state  of  things, 
had  the  powerful  Hebrew  Republic  become  a  nation, 
with  a  strong  federal  government ;  its  centre  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  its  strength  faith  in  Jehovah ;  in- 
stead of  an  assemblage  of  jealous,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Benjamin,  hostile  tribes.  If  the  whole  land, 
with  all  its  strongholds,  whether  on  the  mountain  or 
on  the  plain,  had  been  in  their  possession  ;  if  they  had 
had  no  enemies,  no  races  alien  in  blood,  in  mannera, 
in  religion,  within  their  borders ;  if  they  had  been 
wielded,  as  it  were,  by  one  supreme  government,  and 
eacli  tribe  furnished  its  contingent  to  one  army ;  if,  in 
short,  they  had  not  paused  in  the  career  of  conquest, 
and  another  Joshua  had  been  summoned  to  take  the 
lead,  and  organize  and  keep  in  discipline  the  national 
forces,  —  in  that  state  of  strength  and  unity  they  might 
then  have  resisted  with  effect  any  foreign  invader,  even 
if  that  invader  had  been  the  prototype,  in  ambition  and 
power,  of  one  of  the  mighty  Ninevite  or  Babylonian 
sovereigns.  But,  in  fact,  the  want  of  union  among 
the  tribes  arose  naturally  out  of  their  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  their  lawgiver,  and  brought  with  it  the 
punishment  of  that  disobedience,  not  merely  in  the  aban- 
donment of  protecting  Providence,  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  The  neighborhood  of  the  idolatrous 
tribes  led  to  apostasy,  apostasy  to  weakness  and  servi- 
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iude.  For,  as  the  national  strength  depended  on  tlie 
national  union,  and  the  only  bond  of  the  national  union 
was  the  national  religion,  that  bond  weakened  or  dis- 
solved, the  tribes  remained  a  number  of  scattered 
cantons,  each  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  internal 
resources  to  resist  foreign  invasion,  or  the  insurrection 
of  the  Canaanites. 

The  imperfect  conquest  had  left  formidable  enemies, 
not  only  on  the  frontier,  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
land.  The  necessity  of  taking  up  those  arms  which 
they  had  so  rashly  laid  down,  speedily  became  urgent. 
It  was  no  longer,  however,  a  national  war,  but  a  war 
of  the  separate  tribes  against  their  immediate  enemies. 
The  Danites  were  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Amorites ;  and  part  of  the  tribe  was 
obhged  to  seek  a  settlement  by  force  of  arms  on  the 
extreme  northern  frontier.  The  town  of  Laish  was 
hence  called  Dan.  Judah  and  Simeon  attacked  Bezek, 
a  powerful  king,  of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem  —  defeated 
him  with  great  loss  —  and  treated  him,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  treat  the  other  kings  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued, by  the  mutilation  of  his  extremities.^  They 
burned  the  lower  part  of  Jerusalem ;  then,  turning 
their  arms  southward,  expelled  the  gigantic  inhabitants 
of  Hebron  :  but  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron  still  defied 
their  power;  and  though  they  starved  many  of  the 
mountain  fortresses  to  surrender,  they  dared  not  en- 
counter  the    iron   chariots   of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

1  On  the  mutilation  of  enemies  taken  in  war  compare  Cic.  de  Officiis,  iii. 
11.  The  Athenians  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  the  JEginetans;  on  which  Cicero 
finely  observes  —  "  Hoc  visum  est  utile  ....  sed  nihil  quod  crudele  utile." 
iElian,  ii.  9;  Val.  Max.,  ix.  2-8.  The  Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures, 
in  Wilkinson,  Rosellini,  Lepsius,  will  afford  copious  and  frightful  illustra- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  war  was  then  waged;  especially  Brugsch,  p. 
184,  where  a  notary  is  taking  down  the  number  of  hands  and  of  Phalli  laid 
before  the  r-onquering  king. 
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southern  valleys.  Ephraim  took  the  town  of  Beth-el ; 
but  the  other  tribes  seem  to  have  adopted  the  danger- 
ous measure  of  entering  into  terms  with  their  enemies, 
and  permitting  them  to  reside  in  the  land  on  the  uay- 
raent  of  tribute.  Intermarriages  soon  followed,  and 
led  to  community  of  religious  worship.  The  Israelites 
strayed,  without  scruple,  into  the  shady  groves,  where 
the  voluptuous  rites  of  the  Canaanites  were  held,  or 
attended  at  their  gay  and  splendid  festivals.  By 
degrees  they  began  to  incorporate  the  two  religions, 
and  to  pay  indiscriminate  homage  to  the  symbolic 
representations  of  the  powers  of  nature,  particularly  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  to  their  own  peculiar 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  ;  and  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Judges  down  to  the  time  of  David,  among 
those  who  repudiated  the  grosser  idolatry  of  Polytheism, 
there  lingered  a  kind  of  idolatrous  Monotheism,  far 
below  the  sublime  Mosaic  worship  of  Jehovah.  Some 
who  preserved  inviolate  the  first  commandment  of  the 
Law,  lived  in  almost  unconscious  infringement  of  the 
second:  they  worshipped  on  the  high  places,  they 
worshipped  symbols  or  emblems  of  the  great  "I  AM," 
the  Invisible,  the  Eternal.  Gideon  had  an  ephod, 
which  his  followers  worshipped ;  ^  and  the  men  of  Eph- 
raim a  golden  image. ^ 

The  dechne  of  the  national  faith,  and  the  dissolution 
of  manners,  were  fearfully  exemplified  in  certain  other 
transactions  which  occurred  before  the  time  of  the 
Judges.^     Part  of  the  Danites,  on  their  way  to  their 

1  Judges  viii.  27. 

2  Judges  xvii.  3, 10,  13. 

8  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  date  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  five 
last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges  was  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
The  adventure  of  Micah  must  have  preceded  the  establishment  of  Dan  in 
their  appointed  province.     That  of  Benjamin  must  have  been  after  the 
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conquest  of  the  northern  border,  took  violent  posses- 
sion of  a  silver  idol,  the  property  of  a  man  named 
Micah,  and  set  it  up,  with  a  wandering  Levite  for  its 
priest,  as  an  object  of  religious  worship.  The  crime  of 
Benjamin  was  of  a  more  cruel  nature,  and  as  directly 
opposite  to  the  principles  of  the  moral  law  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  national  union.  It  led  to  a  bloody  civil  war, 
and  almost  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  guilty  tribe. 
It  is  a  history  of  bloody  guilt,  wild  justice,  and  still 
wilder  mercy.  A  Levite  returning  to  his  home  with 
his  concubine,  or  inferior  wife,  ent«^.red,  to  pass  the 
night,  the  city  of  Gibeah,  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 
The  dissolute  inhabitants  abused  the  wretched  woman 
till  she  died.  The  Levite  cut  the  body  into  pieces,  and 
sent  a  portion  to  each  of  the  tribes.  The  whole  of 
Israel  assembled  as  one  man,  at  Mizpeh,  heard  with 
indignation  the  appeal  to  their  justice,  and  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  deHnquents.  The  proud 
and  powerful  tribe  refusing  satisfaction,  the  rest  de- 
clared war,  and  invaded  their  territory.  Twice  they 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter:  on  the  third 
attack,  employing  a  common  stratagem,  they  enticed 
their  enemies,  by  a  pretended  flight,  to  leave  the  strong 
walls  of  Gibeah,  and  follow  them  into  the  plain.  An 
ambush  rose  up  behind,  and  surprised  the  city.  Ben- 
jamin was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  25,000  men  —  the 
guilty  city  razed  —  the  whole  land  laid  desolate  —  men, 
women,  and  children  put  to  the  sword :  600  men  alone 
remained   strongly   posted   on  the  rock  of  Rimmon. 

death  of  Joshua,  under  whose  administration  such  an  act  of  religious  high 
treason  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  But  not  long  after;  for  Phineas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  at  that  time  "  stood  before  the  altar;  "  but  Eleazardied 
soon  after  Joshua,  and  was  succeeded  by  Phineas.  This  observation  is  as 
old  as  Theodoret:  Qujest.  xxvii.  on  this  passage.  Josephus  places  the 
events  in  their  chronological  order:  Antiq.,  1.  v.,  c  2,  8. 
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But  even  in  the  pride  of  triumph,  and  the  stem  satis- 
faction of  just  revenge,  Israel  could  not  behold  the 
extermination  of  one  of  their  tribes  without  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  repentance.  Yet  they  had  sworn 
at  Mizpeh  never  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  the  unnatural  and  rebellious  race.  How  then  shall 
the  families  of  Benjamin  be  renewed,  and  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Jacob  again  meet  in  their  solemn  assemblies  ? 
Strange  situations  lead  to  strange  expedients.  One 
city,  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  had  been  guilty  of  that  most 
heinous  crime,  the  desertion  of  the  common  cause  at  a 
time  of  danger  and  distress.  The  city  was  devoted ; 
all  the  men  were  slain ;  the  women  given  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  Benjamin.  The  number  not  being  sufficient, 
the  rest  of  the  Benjamites  were  permitted  to  surprise 
the  damsels  dancing  at  a  festival  without  the  gates  of 
Shiloh ;  and  by  these  Sabine  marriages  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  gradually  recovered  its  strength  and  consid- 
eration. 

The  generation  which  had  entered  the  land  with 
Joshua,  is  said  to  have  passed  away  before  the  declen- 
sion of  the  people  from  the  national  faith  led  to  servi- 
tude ;  but  not  entirely ;  for  the  first  deliverer  of  the 
people  was  Othniel,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
Caleb,  whose  name  occurs  as  a  brave  warrior  during 
the  conquest.  The  federal  league  between  the  tribes 
was  not  yet  so  far  relaxed  but  that  Othniel,  of  Judali, 
took  up  their  defence.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  the 
Mesopotamian  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the  whok 
land  remained  in  peace  for  forty  more.^ 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  servitude  was  not  to  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes;  it  was  a  foreign  and  apparently  verj' powerful  kingdom  which 
established  its  dominion  over  the  wliole  of  Palestine.  For  it  is  from  the 
territory  of  Judah,  the  most  remote  from  Mesopotamia,  that  the  deliverer 
arises,  and,  it  should  seem,  threw  off  a  yoke  which  had  heavily  pressed  op 

xnj..  T  10 
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The  eastern  tribes  were  then  assailed  by  a  con- 
federacy of  the  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  and  Moabites, 
under  Eglon,  king  of  the  latter  tribe.  Jericho,  the 
City  of  Palms,  or  its  site,  was  also  taken,  perhaps  from 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  not  having  yet  recovered  itM 
strength.  This  oppression  lasted  eighteen  years.  The 
<lelive ranee  was  effected  by  a  desperate  enterprise  of 
Ehud,  a  Benjamite.^  Ehud  was  a  man  ambidexter, 
who  could  use  his  left  hand  as  well  as  his  right.  He 
obtained  an  audience  of  Eglon,  a  remarkably  fat  man, 
struck  his  dagger  into  his  body,  escaped,  and  flying  to 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  land  of  Ephraim,  roused 
that  powerful  tribe,  and  totally  defeated  the  Moabites. 
Eighty  years  of  peace  were  the  fruit  of  this  hazardous 
adventure.  The  only  exploit  recorded  of  the  next 
judge,  Shamgar,^  is  the  slaughter  of  600  Philistines 
with  an  ox-goad,  a  formidable  weapon,  if  like  that  de- 
scribed by  Maundrell  —  a  strong  pike,  eight  feet  long, 
and  pointed  with  iron.     By  this  time  the  Canaanites 

the  whole  race.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Mesopotamian  religion,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  should  have  penetrated  so  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
land  as  to  estrange  the  Israelites  in  any  degree  from  their  worship  of 
Jehovah.  But  it  is  a  curious  question  how  far  this  conquest  of  the  King  of 
Aram  Naharaim  (the  land  of  the  Naharaim,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
among  the  great  scenes,  probably  the  limit,  of  the  Rameseid  conquests) 
was  a  reaction  of  an  Asiatic  empire  upon  the  Egyptian ;  how  far  Cuslian 
Rishathaim  was  a  predecessor,  if  not  an  ancestor,  of  the  mighty  Assyrian 
monarchs  —  of  Pul,  and  Sennacherib,  and  Nebuchadnezzar;  how  far  Pales- 
tine had  already  become,  not  as  yet  perhaps  the  highway  of  traffic  between 
the  East  and  Egypt,  but  the  border  land  on  which  the  conflict  took  place 
for  the  empire  of  the  Avorld. 

1  It  may  be  observed,  that,  although  all  these  men  were,  in  Hebrew  phrase- 
ology, said  to  be  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  that  is,  inspired  with  the  noble 
design,  and  endowed  with  ability,  to  deliver  their  country,  yet  all  their  par- 
ticular actions  are  nowhere  attributed  to  divine  direction. 

2  Shamgar,  from  his  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  was  probably  of  one 
of  the  southern  tribes,  Judah,  Simeon,  or  Dan ;  but  from  the  passage  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  his  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  Israel  was  not  very 
effective.  The  highways  were  impassable,  the  villages  suffered  heavy 
oppression,  till  the  rise  of  Deborah  herself. 
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in  the  north  had  grown  into  a  powerful  people.  Hazor, 
the  capital  of  Jabin  their  king,  was  on  the  shore  of  tlie 
Samachonite  Lake,  and  his  general,  Sisera,  was  a  man 
terrible  for  his  valor  and  conduct.  For  twenty  years 
he  oppressed  the  northern  tribes.  Deborah,  a  high- 
born woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  richly  endowed  at 
least  with  the  poetic  part  of  the  character  of  a  proph- 
etess, was  inspired  with  the  noble  design  of  freeing  her 
brethren  from  the  yoke.  She  sat  in  the  open  air,  under 
a  palm-tree,  reminding  us  of  the  Velleda  of  ancient  Ger- 
many, and  organized  a  strong  confederacy.  Ephraim, 
Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,  as  well  as  the  northern 
tribes,  obeyed  her  call.  She  commanded  Barak  to  draw 
up  the  forces  of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor.  The  vast  army  of  the 
Canaanites,  900  chariots  strong,  covered  the  level  plain 
of  Esdraelon  at  its  foot.  Barak  burst  suddenly  from 
the  mountain,  —  the  Canaanites  were  broken  and  fled.^ 
The  river  Kishon,  which  bounded  the  plain,  was  swol- 
len, and  multitudes  perished  in  the  waters.  But  for 
the  criminal  inactivity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  an 
adjacent  town,  who  did  not  join  in  the  pursuit,  few 
would  have  escaped.  Sisera  fled,  and  took  reftige  in 
the  tent  of  Jael,  a  woman  of  the  Kenite  tribe  (the 
descendants  of  Hobab,  Mose.'i'  brother-in-law).  She 
received  him  hospitably ;  entertained  him  with  the 
pastoral  refreshment  of  milk,  and  left  him  to  repose. 
In  his  sleep  she  drove  one  of  the  iron  pegs  of  the  tent 
into  his  head,  and  killed  him.  Deborah's  hymn  of 
triumph  was  worthy  of  the  victory.  The  solemn  relig- 
ious commencement  —  the  picturesque  description  of 
the  state  of  the  country  —  the  mustering  of  the  troops 
from  all  quarters  —  the  sudden  transition  to  the  most 
1  On  the  scene  and  local  circumstances  of  this  battle,  Stanley,  p.  331. 
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contemptuous  sarcasm  against  the  tribes  that  stood 
aloof — the  life,  fire,  and  energy  of  the  battle — the 
bitter  pathos  of  the  close  —  lyric  poetry  has  nothing 
in  any  language  which  can  surpass  the  boldness  and 
animation  of  this  striking  production.  But  this  hymn 
has  great  historic  as  well  as  poetic  value.  It  is  the 
only  description  of  the  relation  of  the  tribes  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  state  of  society,  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges.  The  northern  tribes,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Naphtali,  appear  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  their 
oppressors :  they  receive  some  assistance  from  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  and  Benjamin.  The  pastoral  tribes  beyond 
Jordan  remain  in  unpatriotic  inactivity.  Dan  and 
Asher  are  engaged  in  their  maritime  concerns:  a 
curious  fact,  for  we  have  no  other  intimation  of  any 
mercantile  transactions  of  the  Hebrews  —  as  these  ex- 
pressions seem  to  imply  —  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Of  Judah  and  Simeon  there  is  no  notice 
whatever,  as  if  they  had  seceded  from  the  confederacy, 
or  were  occupied  by  enemies  of  their  own. 

Thus  sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam, 

In  the  day  of  victory  thus  they  sang ; 

That  Israel  hath  wrought  her  mighty  vengeance, 

That  the  willing  people  rushed  to  battle, 

Oh,  therefore,  praise  Jehovah  ! 

Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes  I 

I  to  Jehovah,  I  will  lift  the  song, 

I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ! 

Jehovah  !  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir ! 
When  thou  marchedst  through  the  fields  of  Edom ! 
Quaked  the  earth,  and  poured  the  heavens, 
Yea,  the  clouds  poured  down  with  water  : 
Before  Jehovah's  face  the  mountains  melted, 
That  Sinai  before  Jehovah's  face, 
The  God  of  Israel. 
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In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  Jael's  days,  untrodden  were  the  highways, 

Through  the  winding  by-path  stole  the  traveller; 

Upon  the  plains  deserted  lay  the  hamlets, 

Even  till  that  I,  till  Deborah  arose, 

Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  mother. 

They  chose  new  gods : 

War  was  in  all  their  gates  ! 

Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance, 

*Mong  forty  thousand  sons  of  Israel  ? 

My  soul  is  yours,  ye  chiefs  of  Israel  I 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  people, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  me  ! 
Ye  that  ride  upon  the  snow-white  asses  ; 
Ye  that  sit  to  judge  on  rich  divans ; 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  open  way, 
Come,  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archers  by  the  wells  of  water, 
Now  they  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righteous  acts : 
His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open  plains, 
And  enter  their  deserted  gates  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Awake,  Deborah,  awake  I 

Awake,  uplift  the  song  ! 

Barak,  awake ;  and  lead  thy  captives  captive. 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam  I 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  down  against  the  mighty, 
With  me  Jehovah's  people  went  down  against  the  strong. 
First  Ephraim,  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek,! 
And  after  thee  the  bands  of  Benjamin  I 

'  The  remarkable  fact  here,  as  is  observed,  is  the  total  silence  about 
Judah  and  Simeon,  Judah  up  to  this  time  the  leading,  the  most  numerous, 
most  warlike  of  the  tribes.  Was  Judah  occupied  by  enemies  —  Philistines, 
on  her  own  border?  Did  she  stand  aloof  in  haughty  indifference,  in  con- 
temptuous inactivity  ?  Was  the  jealousy  between  the  nortliern  and  southern 
tribes,  which  prevails  throughout  the  later  history,  already  commencing? 
Did  Judah  refuse  to  serve  under  the  rival  tribe  of  Ephraim,  now,  it  should 
seem,  rising  to  preeminence,  and  as  yet,  at  Mizpeh  and  at  Shiloh,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  sanctuary  and  the  ark.    Compare  Ewald,  ii.  312. 
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From  Machir  came  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
From  Zebuluii  those  that  bear  the  marshal's  staff; 
And  Issachar's  brave  princes  came  with  Deborah, 
Issachar,  the  strength  of  Barak : 
They  burst  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 

By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating  — 
Why  satt'st  thou  idle,  Reuben,  'mid  thy  herd-stalls  ? 
Was  it  to  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle  ? 
By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 

And  Gilead  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Jordan— 
And  Dan,  why  dwelled  he  among  his  ships  ?  — 
And  Asher  dwelled  in  his  sea-shore  havens, 
And  sat  upon  his  rocks  precipitous. 
But  Zebulun  was  a  death-defying  people, 
And  Naphtali  from  off  the  mountain  heights. 

Came  the  king  and  fought, 

Fought  the  kings  of  Canaan, 

By  Taanach,  by  Megiddo's  waters. 

For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  not 

From  the  heavens  they  fought  'gainst  Sisera, 
In  their  courses  fought  the  stars  against  him : 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down, 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
So  trample  thou,  my  soul,  upon  their  might. 

Then  stamped  the  clattering  hoofs  of  prancing  horsei 
At  the  flight,  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Curse,  a  twofold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons  ; 
For  they  came  not  to  the  succour  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  succour  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Kenite's  wife. 

O'er  all  the  women  blest,  that  dwell  in  tents. 

Water  he  asked  —  she  gave  him  milk. 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costliest  bowl. 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set. 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer  — 
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Then  Sisera  she  smote  —  she  clave  his  head ; 
She  bruised  —  she  pierced  his  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bowed  ;  he  fell ;  he  lay  ; 
At  her  feet  he  bowed ;  he  fell ; 
Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  the  window  she  looked  forth,  she  cried, 
The  mother  of  Sisera  through  the  lattice  : 
"  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  ?  ** 
Her  prudent  women  answered  her  — 
Yea  she  herself  gave  answer  to  herself — 
"  Have  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil  ? 
One  damsel  or  two  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  Sisera  a  many-coloured  robe, 
A  many-coloured  robe,  and  richly  broldered, 
Many-coloured  and  broidered  round  the  neck.** 

Thus  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah ; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  the  sun,  shine  forth, 

The  sun  in  all  its  glory.l 

At  the  end  of  forty  years  of  peace  new  enemies 
ajjpeared  —  the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert.  Midian- 
itos,  Amalekites,  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  swept  over 
almost  the  whole  land,  pitched  their  tents,  and  fed  their 
camels  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  corn-fields  of  Israel. 
This  was  the  most  extensive  and  destructive  servitude 
the  nation  had  yet  suffered.  The  people  fled  to  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  hid  themselves  in  caves.  The  land 
lay  uncultivated,  the  cattle  were  destroyed,  and  a  griev- 
ous famine  ensued.  The  miserable  Israelites  called 
upon  their  God  for  succor,  and  Gideon,  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  a  man  of  highly  noble  person,  and  of  a 
noble  race,  who  was  "  as  the  son  of  a  king,  and  whose 
brothers  were  each  one  like  the  children  of  kings,"  re- 
ceived the  divine   commission  as  the  deliverer  of  his 

1  In  the  above  translation  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  something  like 
a  rhythmical  flow.  It  adheres  to  the  original  languajjce,  excepting  whera 
an  occasional  word  is,  but  rarely,  inserted  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 
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country,  An  angel  appeared  to  him  while  he  waa 
threshing  jorn  by  stealth  in  an  underground  winepress ; 
preternatural  signs  convinced  him  of  the  celestial  na- 
ture of  his  visitant.  Gideon  had  offered,  as  a  present 
to  this  superior  being,  a  kid  and  a  small  portion  of 
flour:  he  laid  them  on  a  rock.  The  angel  touched 
them,  and  fire  arose  from  the  rock  and  consumed  them. 
His  first  exploit,  after  having  built  an  altar,  and,  ac- 
cording to  divine  command,  offered  sacrifice,  was  to 
overthrow  at  midnight  the  altar  of  Baal  in  the  city  of 
Ophrah.  His  father  Joash  was  commanded  by  the 
indignant  citizens  to  bring  forth  his  son  to  be  punished 
for  this  offence.  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal?  said  the  old 
man:  let  Baal  plead  for  himself!  And  Gideon  thence 
was  called  Jerubbaal — let  Baal  plead.  The  whole  host 
of  the  invaders  lay  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Gideon  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven ;  it  was  granted. 
One  night,  the  dews  which  fall  so  copiously  in  those 
regions,  fell  only  on  a  fleece  which  he  had  spread ;  the 
next  night  the  ground  was  steeped  with  moisture,  the 
fleece  remained  dry.  Gideon  now  prepared  for  a  vigor- 
ous attack ;  22,000  men,  from  Manasseh,  Zebulun, 
Naphtali,  and  Asher,  rallied  at  the  sound  of  his 
trumpet,  —  but  the  victory  was  to  be  achieved  by  a 
much  smaller  band.  The  army  was  first  diminished  to 
10,000  — all  whose  valor  could  not  be  relied  on  being 
allowed  to  return  home.  These  were  again  reduced, 
by  a  singular  process,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  meaning.  They  were  led  to  the  water-side  :  those 
wdio  knelt  down  to  drink  were  dismissed ;  those  who 
stood  up,  and  lifted  the  water  to  their  lips  with  their 
hands,  were  retained.  Thus  three  hundred  of  the 
bravest  were  chosen  for  a  niojht  attack.  Each  of  these 
had  a  trumpet,  a  concealed  lamp,  and  an  earthen  pot. 
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At  the  onset,  each  crashed  his  pot  in  pieces,  and  blew 
his  trumpet  with  all  his  might.  The  wild  and  mingled 
tribes  awoke,  and  in  their  panic  and  confusion,  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other.^  The  herds,  and  par- 
ticularly the  camels,  affrighted  at  the  hghts,  ran  wildly 
about,  and  added  to  the  tumult.  The  fugitives  were 
slain  by  the  rest  of  Gideon's  troops.  The  Ephrairaites 
now  joined  the  insurrection,  pursued  the  remnant  of 
the  Midianites  beyond  Palestine,  and  slew  two  of  their 
princes,  Oreb  and  Zeb.^  Their  indignation  against 
Gideon,  at  not  being  earlier  summoned  to  the  war,  was 
soothed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  leader.  Gideon  took  a 
dreadful  reveni]ce  on  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  for  hav- 
ing  refused  refreshment  to  his  famishing  warriors, — 
he  scourged  their  elders  to  death  with  thorns.  He 
inflicted  as  dreadful  a  chastisement  on  the  surviving 
princes  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  who  had  slain 
his  kindred :  he  put  them  to  death  without  mercy ; 
and  thus  the  war  ended  with  the  loss  of  120,000  men 
to  the  Midianites.  The  gratitude  of  his  compatriots 
induced  them  to  make  an  offer  of  royal  authority  to 
Gideon,  but  his  ambition  was  satisfied  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  countr}^ ;  he  returned  to  dwell  in  quiet  in 
his  native  city.^  Yet  even  Gideon  fell  into  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law.  From  the  spoil  of  the  Midianites, 
who,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  wore 
enormous  golden  ear-rings,  and  from  the  splendid  rai- 
ment of  the  kings,  he  made  an  ephod  or  priestly  gar- 
ment ;  and  set  up  a  worship  distinct  from  the  one 
sacred  place  in  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  rested. 

1  The  scene  of  this  battle,  with  a  glowing  description  of  it,  Stanley,  334, 
336. 

2  The  "  Raven  "  and  the  "  Wolf,"  according  to  Ewald:  ii.  p.  326. 

8  The  inactivity  of  Judah  and  the  southern  tribes,  in  this  great  struggle 
for  freedom,  is  again  to  be  remarked.  The  insurrection  is  at  Irst  a  league 
of  the  smaller  cisJordanic  tribes. 
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After  the  death  of  Gideon,  his  bastard  son  Abimelech, 
a  daring  and  bloody  man,  determined  to  attain  the 
crown  which  his  father  had  rejected.  He  formed  a 
conspiracy  with  his  mother's  kindred  at  Shechem ;  with 
a  band  of  adventurers  fell  unexpectedly  on  Ophrah ; 
seizcjd  his  father's  seventy  sons,  slew  them  all ;  and,  in 
a  great  convention  of  the  Shechemites  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighboring  towns,  was  elected  king  by 
acclamation.  Of  all  Gideon's  sons,  Jotham  alone,  the 
youngest,  had  escaped.  On  the  summit  of  Gerizim, 
which  overlooked  Shechem,  Jotham  denounced  the 
usurper,  and  reproved  the  people  in  the  well-known 
parable ;  "  The  olive-tree  and  the  vine  refused  to  as- 
sume the  royal  dignity,  but  the  worthless  bramble 
accepted  at  once  the  first  offer  of  a  tyrannous  superi- 
ority over  the  trees  of  the  forest."  The  authority  of 
Abimelech  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Shechem 
and  its  neighborhood  :  the  other  tribes  neither  contrib- 
uted to  his  rise  nor  downfall.  But  the  fickle  Shechem- 
ites, after  three  years,  began  to  be  weary  of  their  king, 
and  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  usurper 
was  not  wanting  in  vigor  and  promptitude ;  he  took 
the  city,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  burnt  the  citadel, 
on  which  they  seem  to  have  reHed  as  a  place  of  strength. 
Pursuing  his  conquest,  he  was  accidentally  wounded 
by  a  woman,  during  an  attack  on  Thebez,  but  disdain- 
ing to  die  by  so  ignoble  a  hand,  he  commanded  his 
armor-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword;  and  so 
ignominiously  closed  this  premature  attempt  to  found  a 
monarchy,  not  perhaps  over  the  whole  of  Israel,  but 
over  a  portion  of  a  few  tribes. 

Two  undistinguished  names  follow  in  the  list  of 
Judges  :  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who,  neverthe- 
less, dwelt  at  Shamir,  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
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the  Epliraimites ;  and  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  whose  thirty- 
sons  were  masters  of  thirty  cities,  and  rode  on  thirty 
ass  colts.  A  new  apostasy  led  to  a  new  invasion.  The 
PhiHstines  attacked  the  soutliem  border  ;  and  a  more 
formidable  enemy,  the  Ammonites,  not  merely  sub- 
dued the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  but  crossed  the  river, 
and  engaged  the  combined  forces  of  Ephraim,  Judah, 
and  Benjamin. 

Jephthah,  a  bastard  son  of  Gilead,  having  been 
wrongfully  expelled  from  his  father's  house,  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  wild  country,  and  become  a  noted  cai)tain 
of  freebooters.  His  kindred,  groaning  under  foreign 
oppression,  began  to  look  to  their  vaHant  though  law- 
less compatriot,  whose  profession,  however,  according 
to  their  usage,  was  no  more  dishonorable  than  that  of  a 
pirate  in  the  elder  days  of  Greece.  They  sent  for  him, 
and  made  him  head  of  their  city.  Jephthah's  first 
measure  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Ammonitish 
king,  remonstrating  on  his  unprovoked  aggression. 
The  Ammonite  demanded  the  formal  surrender  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  provinces,  as  the  patrimony  of  his  own 
ancestors,  and  of  those  of  his  alhes.  Negotiations  being 
fruitless,  Jephthah  prepared  for  war.  But  before  he 
set  forth,  Jephthah  made  the  memorable  vow,  that  if  he 
returned  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing whatever  first  met  him  on  his  entrance  into  his 
native  city,  Mizpeh.  He  gained  a  splendid  victory. 
But  it  was  neither  one  of  those  animals  appointed  for 
sacrifice,  nor  even  an  unclean  beast,  an  ass,  or  camel, 
prohibited  by  the  law  —  which  was  destined  for  the 
burnt-offering  of  Jephthah.  At  the  news  of  her  father's 
victory,  his  only  daughter  came  dancing  forth  in  the 
gladness  of  her  heart,  and  with  the  most  jocund  instru- 
ments of  music,  to  salute  the  dehverer  of  his  people. 
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The  miserable  father  rent  his  clothes  in  agony,  but  the 
noble-spirited  maiden  would  not  hear  of  the  evasion  or 
disregard  of  the  vow ;  she  only  demanded  a  short  period 
to  bewail  upon  the  mountains,  like  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  her  dying  without  hope  of  becoming  a  bride 
or  mother  in  Israel,  and  then  submitted  to  her  fate.^ 
Many  learned  writers  have  labored  to  relieve  the  Jew- 
ish annals  and  the  character  of  the  Judge  from  the 
imputation  of  human  sacrifice,  and  ha\e  supposed  that 
Jephthah's  daughter  was  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity. 
But  all  these  expedients  are  far  more  improbable  than 
that  a  fierce  freebooter  in  a  period  of  anarchy  should 
mistake  an  act  of  cruel  superstition  for  an  act  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  it  is  certain  that  vows  of  celibacy  were 
totally  unknown  among  the  Hebrews,  and  belong  to 
a  different  stage  of  society.^  Another  objection  of 
Michaelis  is  fatal  to  these  views.  The  daughter  could 
not  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  high  priest,  for 
the  high  priest  and  the  Ark  were  then  at  Shiloh,  in 
the  territory  of  Ephraim,  with  whom  Jephthah  was  at 
deadly  war.  The  haughty  and  overbearing  character 
of  this  tribe  resented,  as  usual,  their  not  being  sum- 
moned to  take  the  lead  in  the  Ammonitish  war.  They 
threatened  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Jephthah  and 
his  adherents ;  but  the  Gileadite  chieftain  defeated 
them,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  distinguishing 

1  ahX  Eft'  6  TrajKoiTog 

'AiSag  ^uoav  dyet 
Tav  'AxipovTOC 
OKTav,  OVT&'  vfievaiuv 
^yX^ripov,  ovt'  knivv^^idibg 

TZO)  fiS  Tig  VfJ.VOC 

vfivi]aev,  uX^  'Ax^povrc  wn^evau.  —  Ant.  810. 
3  Ewala  writes, ''  Die  angstliche  Ansicht  Neuerer,  dass  Jiftah  seine  Toflh- 
ter  nicht  wirklich  geopfert  habe,  verdient  keine  Widerlegung."  ii.  p.  400. 
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the  Ephraimites  by  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  (Shib- 
boleth —  water-streams  —  they  sounded  as  Sibboleth,) 
put  them  to  the  sword  without  mercy  to  the  numbei 
of  42,000.  Jephthah  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  seven 
years  ;  then  follow  a  list  of  undistinguished  names : 
of  their  actions,  or  against  whom  they  waged  war,  the 
record  is  silent.  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  judged  seven ;  Elon 
of  Zebulun,  ten  ;  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite,  eight  years. 

The  oppressions  of  the  foreign  powers  which  had 
hitherto  overrun  or  subdued  Palestine  had  been  heavy 
and  debasing  while  they  lasted,  but  once  repelled,  the 
invaders  retired  within  their  own  frontiers ;  the  Phi- 
listines ^  on  the  southern  borders  were  more  dangerous 

1  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  many  slight,  but  accumulated  evidences  of 
the  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  or  almost  all  that  is  known  of  their  religion  and  lan- 
guage makes  them  a  Semitic  people,  closely  connected  with  the  Phcenicians. 

The  nature  of  the  long  and  internecine  war  with  the  Philistines  is  most 
happily  illustrated  by  the  description  of  the  Philistine  territory  in  Stanley. 
"  But  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Philistia  is  its  im- 
mense plain  of  corn-fields,  stretching  from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right 
up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look  down  its  whole  length 
from  north  to  south.  These  rich  fields  must  have  been  the  great  source  at 
once  of  the  power  and  the  value  of  Philistia;  the  cause  of  its  frequent  ag- 
gressions on  Israel,  and  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Israel  to  master  the  terri- 
tory.    It  was  in  fact '  a  little  Egypt.'  "  p.  254 :  read  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

Of  the  origin,  the  race,  the  language  of  the  Philistines,  the  little  that  is 
known,  and  the  much  which  is  conjectured,  there  is  a  brief  yet  very  full 
summary  in  M.  Ernest  Kenan  (Les  Langues  S^mitiques,  p.  53  et  seq.)  The 
allusions  to  them  during  the  Patriarchal  times  are  vague  and  obscure ;  but 
xt  the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  were  a  formidable  people;  they  stood  across 
the  direct  road  (the  coast  road)  from  Egypt  to  the  H0I3'  Land  in  irresistible 
strength;  the  dread  of  them  seems  to  have  turned  the  Israelites  southward 
into  the  Desert  (Exodus  xiii.  17).  On  the  invasion  of  Joshua,  five  Philis- 
tine chieftains  held  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  I'kron. 
The  actual  conquest  of  these  cities,  though  they  were  apportioned  to  Judah, 
seems  not  to  have  been  accomplished.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
Philistines  appear  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  at  times  the  masters,  of 
the  southern  tribes.  In  one  respect  they  may  have  been  a  protecting 
barrier  to  the  Israelites  against  Egyptian  inroads;  but  the  protection  was 
dearly  bought  by  their  own  implacable  hostility,  and,  till  the  time  of  David, 
their  seeming  superiority  in  war. 
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and  implacable  enemies  to  the  peace  of  Israel.  They 
had  subdued  apparently  the  whole  allotment  of  Simeon  ; 
this  tribe  was  annihilated,  or  scattered  for  refuge  among 
the  rest.  Gaza  and  Askelon  were  in  the  power  of  the 
conquerors,  and  their  frontier  extended  to  that  of  Dan. 
At  this  juncture  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Jewish 
heroes  appeared;  a  man  of  prodigious  bodily  power, 
which  he  displayed  not  in  any  vigorous  and  consistent 
plan  of  defence  against  the  enemy,  but  in  the  wildest 
feats  of  personal  daring.  It  was  his  amusement  to 
plunge  headlong  into  peril,  from  which  he  extricated 
himself  by  his  individual  strength.  Samson  never  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  an  army,  his  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted in  his  own  single  person.  As  in  those  of  the 
Grecian  Hercules,  and  the  Arabian  Antar,  a  kind  of 
comic  vein  runs  through  the  early  adventures  of  the 
stout-hearted  warrior,  in  which,  love  of  women,  of  rid- 
dles, and  of  slaying  Philistines  out  of  mere  wantonness, 
vie  for  the  mastery.  Yet  his  life  began  in  marvel,  and 
ended  in  the  deepest  tragedy.  An  Angel  announced  to 
the  wife  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  eminence,  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  that  her  barrenness  should  be  removed,  and  that 
she  should  become  the  mother  of  a  wonderftil  child. 
The  child  was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  the  womb,  that  is, 
dedicated  by  vow  to  the  Lord ;  he  was,  therefore,  to 
allow  his  hair  to  grow,  and  to  preserve  the  most  rigid 
abstinence.^     A  second  time,  the  Angel  appeared  to 

'  This  is  the  first  appearance  in  the  Jewish  histoiy  (the  Nazarite  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  Law  —  Numbers  vi.)  of  these  ascetic  vows,  which  gradually 
worked  into  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  as  into  all 
the  religions  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  and  in  time,  in  different  forms, 
forced  themselves  into  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  It  is  here  aa 
it  were  in  its  infancy,  confining  itself  to  certain  outward  ceremonies  and 
peculiar  usages.  As  to  the  abstaining  ft-om  wine,  Mohammedanism  is 
purely  Nazaritish;  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  (Hamasa,  quoted  by  Ewald) 
preserved  their  hair  unshorn.    Ewald,  ii.  403,  note. 
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Manoah  and  his  wife,  renewed  the  command  and  the 
promise,  and  mounting  with  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice 
they  had  offered,  ascended  into  Heaven.  When  Sam- 
son grew  up,  his  first  demand  was,  that  he  might  marry 
a  Phihstine  woman,  whom  he  had  seen,  and  fallen  in 
love  with,  at  Timnath.  With  reluctance  his  parents 
consented,  for  they  suspected  some  latent  design  against 
the  oppressor.  As  he  went  down  to  Timnath,  a  young 
lion  roared  at  him ;  Samson  tore  him  asunder  with 
his  hands.  The  next  time  he  passed  that  way,  bees 
had  hived  in  the  lion's  carcass,  and  at  his  bridal  feast 
he  gave  this  riddle  to  the  thirty  youths  who  attended 
him ;  if  they  found  it  out,  he  was  to  forfeit  to  each  a 
sheet  and  a  garment ;  if  they  did  not,  they  were  to  pay 
the  same  to  him.  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat^  and 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.  At  the  entreaty 
of  his  wife,  he  betrayed  the  secret  to  her,  and  she  to 
her  countrymen.  Had  ye  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer^ 
ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle^  replied  the  indignant 
bridegroom,  and  immediately  set  out  and  slew  thirty 
Philistines,  in  order  to  make  good  his  promise.  He 
then  returned  home  in  anger,  but  in  a  short  time,  visit- 
ing his  wife  again,  he  found  her  married  to  another. 
To  revenge  himself,  he  caught  three  hundred  jackals, 
tied  them  tail  to  tail,  with  a  firebrand  between  them, 
and  turned  them  loose  into  the  dry  coni-fields  of  the 
Philistines.  In  return,  they  burned  his  wife  and  her 
father  to  death.  Samson  immediately  fell  on  them  and 
slew  great  numbers  :  —  he  then  took  refiige  on  a  rock 
called  Etam.  The  Philistines  were  assembled  in  a 
narrow  pass,  from  some  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  or  more  probably  from  the  adven- 
ture of  Samson,  called  Lehi.  So  completely  were  the 
valiant  tribe  of  Judah  disheartened  by  the  Philistine 
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oppression,  that,  to  appease  their  wrath,  they  deter- 
mined to  surrender  Samson.  They  seized  and  bound 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  pass.  There  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,  he  burst  the  bonds  Hke  flax, 
seized  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  that  lay  in  the  way, 
and  with  this  strange  weapon  slew  a  thousand  men. 
But,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  he  began  to 
faint ;  the  gi'ound  was  suddenly  cloven,  and  a  spring  of 
water  flowed  before  his  feet.  His  next  exploit  was  to 
visit  a  harlot  in  Gaza,  the  capital  city  of  his  enemies. 
They  closed  their  gates,  and  waited  quietly,  to  seize 
their  formidable  foe.  At  midnight,  Samson  arose, 
burst  the  gates,  took  them  on  his  shoulders,  and  left 
them  on  a  hill,  near  twenty  miles  distant.  He  then 
fell  into  the  more  fatal  snares  of  Dalilah.^  The  Phi- 
listine chieftains  bribed  her  to  obtain  the  secret  of  his 
prodigious  strength.  Twice  he  eluded  her ;  the  third 
time  he  betrayed  himself  into  her  power.  It  lay  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  Nazaritish  vow,  part  of  which 
was,  never  to  permit  his  hair  to  be  shorn.  In  his  sleep, 
she  deprived  him  of  his  hair  and  of  his  strength.  The 
Philistines  seized  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  bound  him 
with  brazen  fetters,  and  set  him  to  the  servile  task  of 
grinding  at  the  mill.  The  grave  and  solemn  mind  of 
Milton  has  seized  upon  the  history  of  Samson  at  this 
point,  and  arrayed  the  close  of  his  life  in  all  the  gran- 
deur of  heroic  patience  and  resignation.  The  insults 
of  the  Phihstines  did  not  end  with  the  prison  ;  savages 
dehght  in  making  a  public  exhibition  of  distinguished 
captives ;  and  this  barbarous  people  sent  for  their  pris- 
oner to  contribute  to  their  diversion  in  a  kind  of  rude 
amphitheatre,  in  the  area  of  which  stood  the  captive : 
—  the  roof,  which  formed  the  seats,  was  crowded  with 

1  Ewald  translates  Delilah,  "  the  traitress  " :  note,  p.  414. 
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Spectators.  But  the  strength  of  Samson  had  now  r<>- 
turned ;  the  whole  building  was  supported  by  two 
pillars,  which  he  grasped,  and  leaning  forward,  dragged 
down  the  whole  building,  burying  himself  and  all  his 
enemies  in  one  common  ruin. 

While  Samson  was  thus  wasting  his  prodigal  strength, 
not  altogether  uselessly,  for,  without  doubt,  the  terror 
of  his  name  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Phihstine  con- 
quests, and  inspired  courage  into  the  disheartened 
Israelites  ;  still  without  that  permanent  advantage  to 
the  liberty  of  his  countrymen  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  preternatural  powers  regulated  by 
prudence  and  self-restraint ;  a  wiser  and  more  usefnl 
head  of  the  state  was  growing  up  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  tabernacle.  Hannah,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Elkanah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  Rama-Zophim,  a  city 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  made  a  vow,  that  if  the  curse  of 
barrenness  were  removed  from  her,  she  would  devote 
her  first-bom  to  the  service  of  God.  Samuel,  her  son, 
was  thus  educated  in  the  service  of  the  high  priest  Eli. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  high  priest  would  obtain 
great  weight  and  authority  in  the  Hebrew  constitution. 
Wherever  the  Ark  resided,  might  be  considered  the 
temporary  capital  of  the  state.  The  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrew  histoiy  contributed  to  exalt  still 
higher  the  sacerdotal  power.  The  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark  were  at  Shiloh  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  from 
its  fortimate  central  position  the  most  powerful,  as  the 
least  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  of  all  the  provinces. 
The  northern  and  eastern  tribes  had  enough  to  do 
to  defend  their  frontiers  ;  Judah,  the  great  rival  of 
Ephraim,  now  tamely  acknowledged  the  dominion  of 
the  PhiUstines.  Hence  the  uncontested  preeminence 
of  the  Ephraimites  led  to  a  temporary  union  of  a  civil 

VOL.  I.  20 
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as  well  as  religious  supremacy  in  the  liigh  ])]  iest  Eli. 
The  imminent  or  actual  dissolution  of  the  confederacy, 
which  threatened  the  Mosaic  republic  dui^ing  the  whole 
almost  anarchical  period  of  the  Judges,  the  subjugation 
of  the  separate  tribes  to  some  one  of  the  border  or 
indwelling  races,  needed  some  stronger  principle  of 
union,  some  central,  all  embracing,  and  all  revered 
authority  to  hold  it  together  as  one  nation.  The  local 
and  temporary  power  assumed  and  exercised  in  succes- 
sion or  simultaneously  by  the  heaven-appointed  Judges 
has  passed  away  with  their  lives  ;  the  splendid  feats 
of  arms,  it  may  be  the  civil  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
Deborah  under  her  palm-tree ;  the  adventurous  valor, 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  in  resource,  the  power  of 
discipline  and  organization,  by  which  the  noble  Gideon, 
with  a  small  but  well-appointed  army  and  by  extraor- 
dinary stratagems,  had  broken  and  thrown  back  the 
assault  of  a  formidable  league  of  all  the  most  warlike 
neighboring  tribes  (the  attempt  to  estabhsh  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy  in  his  line  had  begun  and  ended  in 
Abimelech)  ;  tlie  gallant  exploits  of  the  freebooter 
Jephthah,  and  his  liberation  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes ;  the  wild  but  isolated  feats  of  personal  valor, 
activity,  and  superhuman  strength  of  Samson  against 
the  Philistines.  But  now  the  concentration  of  the 
hereditary  religious  authority,  with  the  dictatorial 
power  of  the  judge,  in  Eli,  at  once  judge  and  high 
priest, — the  raising  of  Shiloh  into  a  rehgious  capital, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  seat  of  government,  —  might 
seem  to  offer  that  which  would  be  more  stable  and 
enduring,  more  vigorous,  and  more  comprehensive  in 
its  authority.  If  this  union  of  the  civil  and  religious 
government  in  the  person  of  Eli  did  not  accomplish 
but  only  pave  the  way  to  the  reconsoHdation  of  the 
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tribes  in  one  confederacy,  before  long  to  be  developed 
into  a  monarchy,  it  failed,  not  from  want  of  wisdom  and 
fitness  in  itself  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  from 
the  feebleness  and  insufficiency  of  that  man  in  whom 
for  the  first  time  was  vested  this  transcendent  power 
and  influence.  For  Eli  was  now  old  and  almost  blind  ; 
his  criminal  indulgence  to  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phineas 
had  brought  disorder  and  licentiousness  into  the  sacred 
ceremonies.  The  priests  had  become  overbearing  and 
tyrannical ;  instead  of  taking  the  portions  of  the  sacri- 
fices assigned  by  the  Law,  they  selected  all  the  better 
parts  for  their  own  use  ;  and  Hophni  and  Phineas  had 
introduced  still  worse  abuses,  —  those  which  disgraced 
the  voluptuous  rites  of  the  heathen  deities.  They 
debauched  the  women  who  assembled  before  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  thus  in  danger 
of  becoming  as  impure  as  that  of  Baal  Peor  or  the 
Babylonian  Mylitta. 

In  the  midst  of  this  corruption  the  blameless  Samuel 
grew  up  to  manhood.  Already  in  his  early  youth  he 
had  received  divine  intimations  of  his  friture  greatness ; 
the  voice  of  God,  while  he  slumbered  within  the  area 
where  the  tabernacle  stood,  had  three  times  called 
upon  his  name ;  and  at  length  aroused  him,  and  com- 
manded him  to  communicate  to  the  aged  Eli  the  fate 
which  awaited  liis  family.  The  war  between  the 
Philistines  and  Israelites  broke  out  anew ;  whether 
the  Israelites,  encouraged  by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
of  the  Philistine  chieftains  in  the  fall  of  the  temple 
at  Gaza,  had  endeavored  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  or 
whether  the  Philistines  seized  the  opportunity  of  Sam- 
son's death  to  extend  their  dominion,  does  not  appear. 
A  bloody  battle  took  place  at  Aphek,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Judah,  in  which  the  Israelites  were   totally 
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defeated,  and  in  tlieir  desperation  they  determined  to 
resort  to  those  means  of  conquest  which  had  proved 
irresistible  under  the  direction  of  Joshua.  The 
haughty  Judah,  which  had  so  long  stood  apart,  and 
waged,  almost  with  her  own  forces,  the  war  against 
the  Philistines,  at  Aphek  perhaps  had  condescended 
to  the  aid  of  contingents  from  other  tribes,  at  all 
events  was  now  compelled  to  throw  herself  on  the 
central  civil  and  religious  government.  Judah  sought 
now  not  only  military  aid  from  her  rival  Ephraim,  but 
that  religious  aid  which  could  only  be  given  by  the 
high  priest,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  Ark, 
the  sacred  national  treasure.  They  sent  to  Shiloh  for 
the  Ark,  and  the  Ark  was  brought  forth  from  its  holy 
place ;  for  not  one  tribe  only,  but  the  independence, 
the  safety,  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation  seemed 
at  issue  before  these  terrible  foes.  The  Ark  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  —  the  camp  not  of 
Judah  alone,  but  of  all  Israel.  But  the  days  were 
gone  when  the  rivers  dried  up,  and  the  walls  of  cities 
fell  down,  and  the  enemy  fled  at  once,  before  the  sym- 
bol of  the  presence  of  Israel's  God.  The  measure 
was  unauthorized  by  the  Divine  command.  Yet  even 
the  victorious  Philistines  were  not  free  from  hereditary 
apprehension  of  the  mighty  God  who  had  discomfited 
the  Egyptians,  and  subjugated  the  whole  land  of  the 
Canaanites.  They  exhorted  each  other  to  maintain 
their  character  for  valor.  The  Israelites  fought  with 
desperate  but  unavailing  resolution,  —  the.  iron  chariots 
of  the  Philistines  triumphed.  Thirty  thousand  Israel- 
ites perished,  and  the  Ark  of  God  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  uncircumcised ;  —  the  guilty  sons  of  Eli  were 
slain  in  its  defence.  The  aged  high  priest  sat  by  the 
wayside  in  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  Ark. 
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A  messenger  rushed  in,  bearing  the  sad  inteUigence ; 
a  wild  cry  ran  through  the  whole  city ;  the  blind  old 
man,  now  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  fell  from  his  seat, 
broke  his  neck,  and  died.  The  wife  of  Phineas  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  premature  labor;  the  women 
around  her  endeavored  to  console  her  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  borne  a  male  child :  she  paid  no 
attention  to  their  words,  and  only  uttered  a  passionate 
exclamation,  by  which  we  may  judge  how  strongly  the 
religious  reverence  for  the  divine  worship  was  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites.  The  pride  and  exulta- 
tion of  maternal  tenderness,  the  grief  for  her  father-in- 
law  and  her  husband  were  absorbed  in  a  deeper  feeling. 
She  said.  The  Arh  of  G-od  is  taken  ;  and  she  called  her 
child  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  race  of  Abraham  but 
the  prospect  of  hopeless  and  irremediable  servitude. 
Their  God  had  abandoned  them  —  perhaps  might 
appear  on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  Not  merely  the 
glory  and  the  independence,  even  the  poKtical  exist- 
ence of  Israel  seemed  departed  with  the  Ark,  departed 
forever.  With  what  amazement  and  joy  must  the 
extraordinary  intelligence  have  been  received,  that, 
after  seven  months,  the  Philistines  were  sending  back 
the  Ark  of  God,  not  in  contempt  of  his  power,  but 
with  signs  of  reverential  terror !  They  had  sent  the 
strange  deity  from  city  to  city,  everywhere  their  own 
gods  had  been  rebuked,  the  statues  had  fallen  pros- 
trate, their  harvests  had  been  wasted  by  mice,  their 
persons  afflicted  by  a  loathsome  disease.  They  yoked 
two  milch  kine  to  the  car,  and  loaded  it  with  propitia- 
tory offerings.  Instead  of  lingering  near  their  calves, 
the  kine  had  set  off  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethshcimesh, 
within  the  border  of  the  Israelites.     The  Lords  of  the 
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Philistines  had  followed  the  solemn  procession  in  won- 
der and  in  awe.  There  the  Levites  received  the  Ark. 
and  sacrificed  the  kine  to  the  Almighty.  The  profane 
curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshemesh  was  pun- 
ished ;  a  great  number  of  men  were  struck  dead  for 
presuming  to  look  within  the  Ark,  which  was  soon  after 
solemnly  removed  to  the  city  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

Yet  twenty  years  longer  the  IsraeHtes  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Philistines;  but  Samuel  was  now 
grown  to  manhood,  and  was  estabhshed  not  merely 
with  the  authority  of  a  Judge,  but  likewise  of  a 
prophet.  Prophetism,  if  the  word  may  be  ventured, 
now  appears  among  the  estabhshed  and  recognized 
institutes  of  the  Israehtish  people.  The  Patriarchs, 
Abraham  especially,  and  Moses,  are  designated  vaguely 
as  prophets ;  and  the  great  era  of  Prophetism  was  to 
come,  commencing  with  Elijah,  and  continuing  through 
that  great  line  of  Poet  Prophets  during  the  later  kings, 
and  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdoms.  Those 
prophets'  writings,  the  subhmest  lyric  strains  that  have 
ever  been  uttered  by  the  lips  of  man,  form  a  most 
important  part  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews, 
have  hved,  and  are  destined  to  live,  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  rehgious  men,  and  (their  most  wonderful 
office)  have  softened,  expanded,  enlightened  the  mind 
of  man,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  great  confiision  has  arisen  in  the  concep- 
tion of  Prophetism  and  of  the  office  and  character  of  the 
prophet,  from  the  absorption  of  the  primary  and  real 
sense  of  the  word  by  a  secondary,  and  it  should  seem 
by  no  means  necessary  signification.  Vaticination,  the 
foretelling  ftiture  events,  is,  according  to  the  common 
notion,  the  dominant  attribute  of  the  Hebrew  prophet. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  Nabi  and  the  Greek  Prophotea 
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convey  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  at  tlie  same 
time  distinct  meaning.  The  Nabi  is  the  man  who 
speaks  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  God; 
he  is  as  it  were  the  voice  of  God,  addressed  to  the 
rehgious  and  moral  sense  of  man,  and  recognized  and 
discriminated  from  that  of  false  prophets  (who  seem  to 
have  arisen  simultaneously)  not  so  much  by  outward 
signs  as  by  the  religious  and  moral  instincts  of  the 
human  heart.  In  the  time  of  Samuel  this  office  was 
recognized  as  belonging,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to 
a  class  of  men.  There  were  schools  of  the  prophets, 
which  seem  to  require  a  distinct  and  pecuhar  life,  and 
a  certain  training  and  discipline  of  which  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  study  of  the  Law  (this  implies  a  written 
law  widely  promulgated)  formed  an  important  part. 
They  were  probably  (like  most  Orientals  when  be- 
lieved or  believing  themselves  to  be  under  supernatural 
possession)  wrought  up  occasionally  to  a  kind  of  ecstatic 
excitement,  powerfully  aided  by  music,  and  expressing 
itself  in  dance  or  in  wild  gesture. 

Thus  Samuel  appears  in  his  threefold  character  as 
Judge,  as  Prophet,  or  Head  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  and  as  Priest,  of  which  he  undoubtedly  dis- 
charged the  sacrificial  ftmctions.  The  high  priesthood 
had  passed  into  the  next  branch  of  the  family  of  Eli, 
and  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  before  the 
acknowledged  dignity  of  the  new  leader.  Samuel  had 
been  brought  up  too  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  God, 
dedicated  to  God  from  his  earliest  youth,  a  Nazarite 
(peculiar  austerity,  or  peculiar  isolation  from  his  fellow- 
men,  ever  powerfully  affects  the  popular  feelings)  ; 
and  the  commanding  mind  of  Samuel  appears  at  the 
lieigtit  of  his  great  calling.  Having  labored  with  suc- 
cess to  extirpate  the  idolatrous  practices    which   h>id 
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grown  up  among  the  people,  he  summoned  a  general 
assembly  at  Mizpeh.  The  Philistines  took  alarm,  and 
put  their  forces  in  motion  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
The  Israelites  were  full  of  terror,  but  too  far  engaged 
to  recede  ;  their  confidence  in  the  favor  of  God  to- 
wards their  righteous  judge  induced  them  to  risk  theij' 
safety  on  the  acceptance  of  his  prayers.  His  prayers 
alone  were  the  authority  which  he  wielded,  the  source 
of  their  unwonted  bravery,  the  groundwork  of  their 
unexpected  triumph.  For  Samuel  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  either  warrior  or  general ;  he  has  nothing 
of  the  wild  and  adventurous  valor  of  Samson  or  of  Jeph- 
thah,  the  wily  stratagems  of  Gideon,  the  military  skill 
of  Deborah  and  Barak.  The  event  was  a  victory  so 
complete,  caused  partly  by  a  tremendous  storm,  that 
the  Philistines  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  to  accept  of  equitable  terms  of  peace. 

The  civil  administration  of  Samuel  was  equally  pros- 
perous. He  united  at  least  all  the  southern  tribes  under 
his  authority,  possibly  the  whole  nation.  This  was  his 
great  achievement,  the  crowning-point  of  his  service  to 
Israel  and  the  God  of  Israel.  The  scattered  and  dis- 
united tribes  became  again  a  nation.  The  rival  tribes 
Ephraim  and  Judah  make  common  cause  against  the 
common  enemy;  and  the  more  distant  tribes  do  not 
seem  to  withhold  their  allegiance  either  from  Samuel 
the  List  Judge,  or  from  Saul  the  first  King  of  Israel. 
No  doubt  the  loss  and  the  recovery  of  the  Ark  would 
tend  powerftilly  to  consolidate  the  disorganized  realm. 
The  tidings  of  that  awfril  calamity,  the  capture  of  the 
Ark,  the  seeming  abandonment  of  his  people  by  their 
God,  would  sound  like  a  knell  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
born  of  Israel.  From  the  foot  of  Lebanon  to  the  edge 
of  the  Desert,  from  the  remotest  pastures  of  Gilead  to 
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the  sea-coast  of  Asher,  the  dormant  rehgious  feeHiig 
would  be  stirred  to  its  depths.  Even  those  who  had 
thought  but  little  of  the  Ark  of  God,  who  had  furtively 
cast  their  grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  Baal  or 
mingled  in  the  voluptuous  dances  of  Succoth  Benoth, 
would  be  roused  by  the  terrible  shock,  and  prostrate 
themselves  in  penitence,  if  not  in  despair.  That  uni- 
versal religious  movement,  from  grief,  from  shame, 
from  fear,  would  be  maddened  to  tumultuous  excite- 
ment at  the  tidings,  as  rapidly,  as  widely  spread,  of 
the  restoration  of  the  inappreciable  treasure,  Jehovah's 
rescue  of  himself  from  the  ignominious  bondage,  his 
return  in  all  his  power  and  majesty  to  the  centre  of  the 
chosen  people.  Samuel  held  three  annual  sessions  of 
justice  at  Beth-el,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  at  which  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  tribes  gave  at  least  some  attend- 
ance; his  residence  he  fixed  in  his  native  city  of 
Ramah. 

But  Samuel's  sons,  who  in  his  old  age  were  installed 
in  the  judicial  office,  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
their  upright  father;  they  were  venal  and  corrupt. 
The  people,  therefore,  having  seen  the  superior  efficacy 
of  the  monarchical  government,  which  prevailed  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  by  a  formal  representation  of 
their  elders,  demanded  that  their  republican  polity 
should  be  changed  into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  It  is 
most  remarkable,  and  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  not  in 
the  circumstances  unlikely,  that  Moses  had  anticipated 
this  resolution ;  and,  providing  against  the  contingency 
of  kingly  government,  had  laid  down  regulations  for 
the  election  of  a  sovereign  and  the  administration  of 
regal  power.  The  king  was  not  to  be  a  foreigner,  lest 
the  independence  of  the  country  should  be  lost,  and  the 
Israelitish  commonwealth  sink  into  a  province  of  some 
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great  empire.  He  was  prohibited  from  maintaining 
any  force  of  cavalry,  lest  he  should  attempt  foreign 
conquest,  to  the  neglect  or  danger  of  the  internal 
strength  and  security  of  the  kingdom.  The  lawgiver 
either  perceived  that  a  free  republic,  or  rather  a  federal 
government  of  twelve  distinct  republics,  was  an  experi- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  society,  or  that  the  external 
relations  of  the  commonwealth  might  so  far  change  as 
to  require  a  more  vigorous  executive.  The  avowed 
objects  of  the  people  in  demanding  a  king  were  the  more 
certain  administration  of  justice,  and  the  organization 
of  a  strong  and  permanent  military  force  ;  that  our  king 
might  judge  us^  and  go  out  before  us  and  fight  our  battles. 
The  national  militia,  untrained  and  undisciplined,  might 
be  sufficient  to  repel  the  tumultuary  invasions  of  the 
wandering  tribes  ;  but  they  had  now  to  resist  powerftil 
monarchies,  and  the  formidable  league  of  the  Philistine 
chieftains,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  an  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  chariots  and  cavalry.  The  prosperity  of 
the  state  under  David  and  Solomon  amply  justifies  the 
deviation  from  the  original  constitution.  The  conduct 
of  Samuel  on  this  occasion  was  prudent  and  moderate ; 
he  fairly  laid  before  the  people  the  dangers  of  an  Orien- 
tal despotism,  the  only  monarchy  then  known,  with  all 
the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  arbitrary  power ;  and 
left  them  to  make  their  choice.  The  popular  feeling 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  change.  The  next  object 
therefore  was  the  election  of  the  king.  The  nomination 
took  place  by  divine  instruction,  but  may  be  admired 
on  the  plainest  principles  of  human  pohcy.  The  up- 
right and  disinterested  Samuel  showed  no  favor  to  his 
own  family,  kindred  or  tribe.  It  was  expedient  that 
the  king  should  be  chosen  from  the  southern  tribes,  as 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  and 
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implacable  enemy.  A  prince  of  Asher  or  of  Naphtali 
might  have  neglected  the  interests  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min. An  election  from  the  great  rival  tribes  of  Ephra- 
An  or  Judah  might  excite  mutual  jealousy,  or  dread  of 
a  domineering  influence  among  the  weaker  clans. 

A  youth  of  singularly  tall  and  striking  person,  an 
eminent  distinction  in  the  East,  arrived  at  Ramah.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Benjamitish  chieftain,  and  had  been 
wandering  in  search  of  some  asses,  a  valuable  property, 
which  his  father  had  lost.  Him  Samuel  is  directed  to 
nominate  and  receive  with  regal  honors.  Giving  him 
the  chief  seat,  and  distinguished  portion,  at  a  feast  where 
thirty  persons  were  present,  he  proceeds  privately  to 
anoint  Saul  as  the  ftiture  king.  But  the  youth  was  to 
be  prepared  for  his  high  office  by  a  course  of  religious 
instruction,  and  his  mind  imbued  with  deep  and  power- 
ful enthusiasm  for  the  national  law  and  national  faith. 
He  was  sent  to  one  of  those  schools  of  the  prophets, 
most  likely  instituted  by  Samuel,  where  the  pupils 
were  initiated  in  the  circle  of  Hebrew  education  —  re- 
ligious knowledge,  religious  music,  and  religious  poetry. 
Here  the  character  of  the  youth  was  totally  changed :  ^ 
he  mingled  in  the  sacred  dances :  his  spirit  became  full 
of  lofty  and  aspiring  thoughts.  So  totally  was  the 
former  levity  and  carelessness  of  his  youth  cast  off, 
that  his  wandering  compatriots  exclaimed.  Is  Said  also 
among  the  prophets  9  Thus  qualified  for  the  royal  dig- 
nity, at  a  solemn  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  attended,  it  is 
distinctly  said,  by  "  all  the  tribes,"  ^  the  small  tribe  of 
Benjamin  is  designated  by  lot,  and  Saul  of  the  tril3e 
of  Benjamin  is  at  once  received  as  king,  not  indeed 

1  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophe- 
cy with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man."    1  Samuel  x.  7. 
«  1  Sam.  X.  20 
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without  murmur  or  opposition  from  some  lew  fac- 
tious spirits,  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  great 
majority.  His  first  measure  was  bold,  and  answerable 
to  the  public  expectation,  as  showing  that  the  strength 
and  vigilance  of  the  royal  power  would  extend  its 
protection  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  commonwealth. 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  had  invaded  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  and  now  besieged  the  town  of  Jabez, 
in  Gilead.  He  demanded  that  the  inhabitants  should 
submit  to  have  their  eyes  put  out :  a  revolting  act  of 
cruelty,  which  he  had  exacted,  as  a  sign  of  subjection, 
from  all  the  people  whom  he  had  subdued.  The  in- 
habitants sent  in  all  haste  to  the  king  for  succor.  Saul 
instantly  hewed  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  pieces,  and  sent  this 
sign,  hke  the  fiery  cross  of  the  Highlanders,  to  summon 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  army  mustered  to  the 
number  of  330,000  men.  The  Ammonites  were  totally 
defeated  and  dispersed.  The  young  king  signahzed  his 
victory  by  an  act  of  mercy ;  though  persuaded  to  use 
his  power  to  revenge  himself  on  the  factious  persons 
who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  he  refused,  and  declared 
that  the  hfe  of  no  Israelite  should  be  sacrificed  at  such 
a  period  of  public  rejoicing. 

Encouraged  by  this  prosperous  commencement,  Sam- 
uel assembled  the  people  at  Gilgal.  Here  the  upright 
magistrate  solemnly  appealed  to  the  whole  assembly  to 
bear  witness  to  the  justice  and  integrity  of  his  admin- 
istration ;  invited  their  scrutiny,  and  defied  their  cen- 
sure :  and  thus,  having  given  a  public  account  of  his 
charge,  rebuked  the  people,  both  by  his  own  words, 
and  a  sign  from  heaven,  a  thunder-storm  at  the  unusual 
time  of  the  wheat-harvest,  for  their  innovation  on  the 
established  constitution  without  direct  preinstruction 
from  heaven,  he  surrendered  his  judicial   authority^ 
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and    proceeded    to   the   formal   inauguration   of    the 
king  elect. 

Thus  ended  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  a  period,  if 
carelessly  surveyed,  of  alternate  slavery  and  bloody 
struggles  for  independence.  Hence  may  rashly  be  in- 
ferred the  total  failure  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  securing 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  views  of  the  legislator  were  not  completely 
carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  miseries  of  the  people 
were  the  natural  consequences  of  their  deviation  from 
their  original  statutes.  But,  in  fact,  out  of  this  period  of 
about  460  years  as  commonly  reckoned,  not  one  fourth 
was  passed  under  foreign  oppression  ;  and  many  of  the 
servitudes  seem  to  have  been  local,  extending  only 
over  certain  tribes,  not  over  the  whole  nation.  Above 
300  years  of  peaceful  and  uneventftil  happiness  remain, 
to  which  History,  only  faithful  in  recording  the  crimes 
and  sufferings  of  man,  bears  the  favorable  testimony  of 
her  silence.  If  the  Hebrew  nation  did  not  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  intellectual  civilization,  yet,  as  simple  hus- 
bandmen, possessing  perfect  freedom,  equal  law^s,  the 
regular  administration  of  justice,  —  cultivating  a  soil 
which  yielded  bountifully,  yet  required  but  light  labor, 
—  w^ith  a  religion,  strict  as  regards  the  morals  which 
are  essential  to  individual,  domestic,  and  national  peace, 
yet  indulgent  in  every  kind  of  social  and  festive  enjoy- 
ment, —  the  descendants  of  Abraham  had  reached  a 
higher  state  of  virtue  and  happiness  than  any  other 
nation  of  the  period.  An  uniform  simplicity  of  man- 
ners pervaded  the  whole  people ;  they  were  all  shep- 
herds or  husbandmen.  Gideon  was  summoned  to 
deliver  his  country  from  the  threshing-floor :  Saul,  even 
after  he  was  elected  king,  was  found  driving  his  herd : 
David  was  educated  in  the  sheepfold.     But  the  habits 
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of  the  people  are  nowhere  described  with  such  apparent 
fidelity  and  lively  interest  as  in  the  rural  tale  of  Ruth 
and  her  kinsman,  —  a  history  which  unites  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  best  pastoral  poetry  with  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  real  Hfe.  Now,  however,  we  muut  turn  to 
the  rise,  the  greatness,  and  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy. 


BOOK  VII. 

THE  MONARCHY. 

Reign  of  Saul  —  David — Death  of  Saul  —  Union  of  the  whole  Kingdom 
under  David  —  His  Conquests  —  Occupation  of  Jerusalem  —  His  Crime 
—  Expulsion  —  Restoration  —  Death  —  Solomon  —  The  Building  of  the 
Temple  —  Magnificence  and  Commerce  of  Solomon. 

Some  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  nomi- 
nation of  Saul  and  his  active  and  regular  administration 
of  the  kingly  office  :  he  was  a  youth  when  nominated ; 
his  son,  Jonathan,  now  appears  grown  up,  a  gallant 
and  daring  warrior.^  The  monarch's  first  care  was  to 
form  a  regular  and  disciplined  army ;  for  the  PhiHstines 
were  mustering  the  most  numerous  and  overpowering 
host  they  had  ever  brought  into  the  field.  Jonathan 
began  the  war,  by  attacking  a  garrison  at  Geba,  before 
the  preparations  were  completed.  The  Philistines  broke 
into  the  country,  and,  with  3000  chariots  and  6000 
horses,  swept  the  whole  region.  On  the  plains  war- 
chariots  and  cavalry  seem  to  have  been  in  general 
irresistible  by  the  infantry  of  the  Jews.  The  panic- 
stricken  Israelites  fled  on  all  sides:  the  few  troops 
which  obeyed  the  trumpet  of  Saul  met  at  Gilgal.  Here 
Saul,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
and  against  the  express  command  of  Samuel,  took  upon 

1  The  perplexing  passage  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1),  "  Saul  reigned  one  year;  and 
when  he  had  reigned  two  years  over  Israel,"  does  not  appear  in  the  LXX. 
I  cannot  but  think  it  an  interpolation  in  the  Hebrew.  The  period  when 
Samuel  laid  down  his  judicial  office  is  not  determined;  Samuel  now  seems 
to  have  retired  into  his  priestly  function. 
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himself  the  priestly  function,  and  offered  sacrifice.  The 
union  of  these  two  offices  in  one  person  would  either 
have  given  an  overweening  weight  to  the  kingly  au- 
thority, or  the  religious  primacy,  instead  of  maintaining 
its  independent  dignity,  would  have  sunk  into  a  subor- 
dinate branch  of  the  royal  office.  Samuel,  who,  if  he 
offered  sacrifice,  assumed  that  right  either  as  belonging 
to  the  prophetic  function,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  being 
himself  of  priestly  descent,  denounced,  as  the  penalty 
of  Saul's  offence,  that  the  kingdom  should  not  be 
hereditary  in  his  line,  but  pass  into  that  of  a  man  more 
obedient  to  the  divine  institutions.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Philistines  overran  the  territory ;  part  turned 
southward  to  the  valley  near  the  Dead  Sea,  part  to 
the  mountainous  country  of  Ephraim,  part  towards 
the  Jordan  as  far  as  Ophrah.  They  seized  all  the 
arms,  and  carried  away  all  the  smiths  in  the  country, 
forcing  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  their  towns  to  get  all 
their  larger  implements  of  husbandr}^  ground. ^  Saul 
occupied  the  strong  fortress  of  Gibeah,  with  600  ill- 
armed  men.  From  this  critical  situation  he  was  de- 
livered by  an  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan.  This 
daring  youth,  unknown  to  his  father,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  armor-bearer,  scaled  a  rock,  which  was  an 
outpost  of  the  enemy,  slew  twenty  men,  and  threw 
such  confusion  into  the  camp,  that  the  army,  most 
likely  formed  of  different  tribes,  fell  upon  each  other. 
Saul,  perceiving  this  from  the  height  of  Gibeah,  rushed 

1  Grotius,  before  Niebuhr,  had  directed  attention  to  tlie  passage  in  Pliny, 
which  shows  that  Porsena  compelled  the  Romans  to  submit  to  a  like  ig- 
nominious stipulation.  "Caverant  enim  Philistini,  ne  forte  Hebraei  gladium 
aut  lanceam.  .  .  Extorto  foedere  cui  non  dissimilis  lex  quam  Porsena  in 
foedere  cum  Romanis  posuit,  ne  ferro  nisi  in  agricultura  uterentur.  Tacent 
id  Historici  ut  pudendum  victori  postea  gentium  populo,  ut  Plinius  ingenu6 
fatetur."     Lib.  xxxiv. 
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down,  and  increased  the  tumult.  The  Phihstines  fled 
on  all  sides :  the  Israelites  sallied  forth  from  their 
hiding-places  in  the  woods  and  rocks,  and  slew  them 
without  mercy.  The  blow  would  have  been  more  fatal 
but  for  an  impolitic  vow  of  Saul,  who  had  adjured  the 
people  not  to  taste  food  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Many 
evils  ensued  from  this  rash  oath.  The  weary  soldiers 
could  not  pursue  their  advantage  :  when  they  came  to 
e'at,  they  seized  the  spoil,  and,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  devoured  the  meat  while  the  blood  was  still  in  it. 
Saul  hastened  to  prevent  this  crime,  and  commanded  a 
large  stone  to  be  rolled  forward,  on  which  the  cattle 
might  be  slain,  and  the  blood  flow  off*.  Worse  than  all, 
Jonathan  was  found  to  have  violated  the  vow,  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  by  tasting  a  little  wild  honey.  Saul 
was  about  to  sacrifice  his  noble  and  victorious  son  for 
this  breach  of  discipline,  and  the  Hebrew  annals  might 
have  anticipated  the  glory  or  the  crime  of  the  Roman 
Torquatus,  but  the  people,  with  more  humane  feeling, 
interfered,  and  forbade  the  execution. 

Saul  continued  to  wage  a  successful  war  with  the 
enemies  on  all  quarters  :  the  most  harassing  and  un- 
conquerable were  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  called 
the  Amalekites.  These  fierce  marauders  constantly 
hovered  on  the  borders,  swelled  the  Philistine  armies, 
or  followed  in  the  rear,  like  Tartar  hordes,  pillaging 
and  massacring  ;  and,  as  the  Israelites  had  no  cavalry, 
retreated  without  loss  to*  the  security  of  their  deserts. 
It  was  a  cruel  but  inevitable  policy  to  carry  a  war  of 
extermination  into  their  country.  There  was  an  old 
feud  of  blood  between  the  nations,  since  their  first 
attack  on  the  Israelites  near  Sinai.  The  war-law  of 
nations,  and  necessity,  as  well  as  the  divine  command, 
justified  this  measure.     Even   the   flocks   and   herds 
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were  to  be  involv^ed  in  the  general  destruction,  lest  the 
scattered  fugiti^^es  (for  the  tribe  was  not  so  entirely 
annihilated  but  that  it  appeared  again  in  some  force 
during  David's  residence  at  Ziklag)  should  reassemble, 
and  form  a  new  settlement  on  the  Israelitish  frontier. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  expedition  Saul  again  trans- 
gressed the  divine  commandment :  he  reserved  tl  e 
best  part  of  the  spoil,  under  the  pretext  of  offering  it 
in  sacrifice,  and  spared  the  life  of  the  king.  There 
seems  to  be  an  obvious  policy  in  this  command  to 
destroy  all  plunder,  lest  the  Israelites  should  have  been 
tempted  to  make  marauding  excursions  upon  their 
neighbors,  and  by  degrees  be  trained  up  as  an  ambi- 
tious and  conquering  people.  This  danger  the  lawgiver 
clearly  foresaw,  if  they  should  fall  under  a  monarchy. 
Agag,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  to  whom  the  Jews 
owed  long  arrears  of  vengeance  for  his  cruelties  to 
their  countrymen,  was  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  altar 
by  the  command  of  Samuel,  —  a  fearful  example  to  the 
merciless  chieftains  of  the  wild  tribes :  As  thy  sword 
hath  made  women  childless^  so  shall  thy  mx)ther  he  childless 
among  women.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  humanity, 
the  worldly  policy  of  this  barbarous  act  was  shown  by 
the  result.  The  Amalekite  power  was  crushed  for- 
ever :  the  Amalekites,  among  their  most  deadly  and 
dangerous  enemies,  except  in  the  marauding  descent 
against  David  at  Ziklag  noted  above,  disappear  for 
some  centuries  from  Jewish  history. 

The  darkness  of  Saul's  decline  has  thrown  back  a 
shade  upon  the  glories  of  his  earlier  reign.  Saul  was 
not  a  king  distinguished  only  by  his  stately  person  and 
kingly  demeanor.  The  man  who  could  unite  all  the 
Jewish  tribes,  and  deliver  the  trans- Jordanic  provinces 
from  their  formidable  neighbors,  the  Ammonites  ;  who 
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almost  exterminated  the  Amalekites  and  waged  an 
obstinate,  at  times  successfiil,  war  against  the  best  or- 
ganized and  on  the  whole  the  most  indomitable  of  the 
borderers  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  not  unworthy  to  be 
the  first  in  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs. 
His  religion,  his  reliance  on  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
tiiough  at  times  breaking  out  into  paroxysms  of  intense 
faith  (he  would  have  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  vow),  was  capricious  and  vacillating.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  deliberate  jealousy  or  impatience  of  the 
priestly  authority,  still  maintained  by  Samuel.  SauFs 
rash  vows,  his  usurpation  of  the  priestly  office,  were 
sudden,  impulsive  acts,  singularly  in  unison  with  that 
wild,  ungovernable  temperament  which  got  the  domin- 
ion over  him  in  his  later  years.  The  character  of  Saul 
has  been  still  further  obscured  by  the  glory  of  his  un- 
rivalled successor,  the  true  founder  o  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  of  its  unity,  its  power,  and  its  greatness. 
But  his  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  had  destroyed  all 
hope  of  finding  in  Saul  a  religious  and  constitutional 
king,  punctual  in  his  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  land 
and  to  the  divine  commandment.  Another  fatal  objec- 
tion to  his  sovereignty  and  that  of  his  race  began  to 
display  itself:  he  was  seized  with  the  worst  malady  to 
which  mankind  is  subject ;  and  as  the  paroxysms  of 
his  insanity  became  more  frequent  and  violent,  the 
brave,  though  intractable  warrior  sank  into  a  moody 
and  jealous  tyrant. 

The  early  history  of  David  is  involved  in  great,  it 
should  seem  insoluble,  difficulty.  The  events  are  l.ere 
related  in  what  appears  the  most  easy  and  natural 
order.  Samuel,  by  the  divine  command,  went  down 
to  Bethlehem  to  sacrifice,  and  there  selected  and 
anointed  as  king  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of 
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Jesse  ;  a  beautiful  youth,  then  employed  in  his  father's 
pastures,  where  he  had  already  signalized  his  bravery 
by  combating  and  slaying  two  wild  beasts,  a  lion  and  a 
bear.  A  short  time  after,  in  the  course  of  the  Philis- 
tine war,  the  whole  army  of  the  Israelites  was  defied 
by  a  gigantic  champion,  Goliath  of  Gath,  who  was 
almost  cased  in  brazen  armor.  Notwithstanding  a 
splendid  reward  offered  by  Saul,  no  warrior  dared  to 
confront  this  terrible  foe.  Suddenly  a  youth,  of  mod- 
esty and  piety  equal  to  his  beauty  and  valor,  appeared , 
accepted  the  combat,  slew  the  insulting  Philistine  with 
a  stone  from  his  sling,  and  returned  in  triumph,  with 
the  head  of  the  enemy,  to  the  camp.  This  bold 
achievement  endeared  David  to  the  kindred  spirit  of 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  a  romantic  friendship,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful incidents  in  the  Jewish  annals.^  But  in  their  tri- 
umphant songs  the  maidens  of  Israel  had  raised  the 
fame  of  David  above  that  of  Saul :  deep  and  rankling 
jealousy  sank  into  the  distempered  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch. For  several  years  the  increasing  malady  preyed 
upon  his  spirit,  till  it  was  thought  that  the  power  of 
music  (in  modern  times,  and  among  nations  less  sus- 
ceptible of  deep  emotions  from  sound,  employed  not 

1  The  cardinal  difficulty  in  the  Scriptural  narrative  is  this:  —  If  David, 
according  to  the  order  of  events  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  had  already  at- 
tended the  sick-couch  of  Saul  as  minstrel,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  office  of  armor-bearer,  and  so  become  intimately  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  king  —  how  could  he  be  the  unknown  shepherd-boy 
who  appeared  to  combat  with  Goliath  in  the  field  of  Ephez-dammim?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  alresidy  distinguished  as  the  conqueror  of  Goliath,  how 
could  he  be,  as  it  appears  from  the  record,  a  youthful  stranger,  only  known 
by  report  as  an  excellent  musician,  when  summoned  to  the  couch  of  Saul? 
I  have  chosen  what  seems  to  me  the  least  improbable  arrangement.  But 
this  early  life  of  David,  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  reads  much  like  a  collection 
of  traditions  unharmonized,  and  taken  from  earlier  lives  (lives  of  David 
are  ascribed  to  Samuel,  to  Gad,  and  to  Nathan)  or  from  poems  in  his  praise. 
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without  success  in  cases  of  derangement)  might  soothe 
him  to  composure.  David,  who  may  have  passed  the 
intermediate  time  in  a  prophetic  school,  had  attained 
that  exquisite  skill  in  music  and  poetry  which  appears 
in  the  energy  and  tenderness  of  his  psalms.  He  was 
summoned  to  attend  upon  the  king.  At  first  the  way- 
ward spirit  of  Saul  is  allayed  by  the  exquisite  musical 
skill  of  the  son  of  Jesse  ;  ^  but  the  paroxysms  return  : 
twice  he  attempts  the  life  of  David ;  but  his  trembling 
hand  cannot  direct  the  spear  with  fatal  force.  In  his 
lucid  interval  he  promotes  David  to  a  mihtary  com- 
mand, in  which  the  future  king  acquires  universal 
popularity.  A  short  time  after,  Saul  promises  David 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  on  the  invidious  condition 
that  he  should  bring  the  foreskins  of  a  hundred  Philis- 
tines. David  with  his  troop  slay  two  hundred ;  and 
receives  not  Merab,  the  daughter  of  Saul  who  had  been 
promised  to  him  at  first,  but  Michal,  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  as  his  reward.  On  this  occasion  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  high  office  of  Captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, with  Abner  and  Jonathan,  the  third  military 
dignity  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  conference  with  the 
Philistine  chieftains,  he  acquired  great  reputation,  even 
among  the  enemy,  for  his  wisdom  in  council.  The 
jealousy  of  Saul  again  broke  out ;  but  was  allayed  by 
the  friendly  interference  of  Jonathan.  New  triumphs 
of  David  excited  new  hostility ;  and  hardly  saved  by  a 

1  I  am  tempted  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  singularly  elegant 
essay  of  one  of  our  old  scholar  physicians :  —  "  Inter  prima  antiquorum 
reraedia  extitisse  musicam,  turn  monumenta  ipsorum,  tum  priscae  medendi 
rationis  vestigia  qusedam  quje  setas  nondum  delevit,  ahund^  contestantur. 
Music8e  autera  in  eo  sita  esse  videtur  vis  omnis,  ut  animum  unic^  athciat, 
eumque  vel  languescentem  excitare  possit  vel  tumentem  et  iras  attollentem 
pacare  leniter  ac  demulcere ;  et  inde  nervos  fibrellasque  corporis  in  concen- 
tum  quondam  secum  atque  harmoniam  trahere."  G  Baker,  de  Affectibni 
Animi,  et  mills  inde  oriundis. 
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stratagem  of  his  wife,  who  placed  an  image  in  his  bed, 
he  fled  to  Samuel,  at  Ramah.  With  Samuel  he  re- 
tired to  Naioth,  the  pastures  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Samuel's  city,  Ramah.  Officers  were  despatched  to 
seize  him :  they  found  him  employed  among  the  sacred 
choir,  who,  with  Samuel  at  their  head,  were  chanthig 
some  of  their  solemn  religious  hymns.  The  messengers 
were  seized  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  mingled 
their  voices  with  those  of  the  prophets.  Three  times 
the  awe  of  the  inspired  prophets  thus  prevented  the 
officers  of  Saul  from  executing  his  commands.  At 
length  Saul  himself  set  forth  with  the  same  hostile 
design  ;  but  his  melancholy  spirit  was  not  proof  against 
the  sacred  contagion  ;  the  early  and  gentle  associations 
of  his  youth  arose  within  him ;  he  too  cast  off  his  royal 
habits,  and  took  his  former  place  in  the  devotional  as- 
sembly. 

After  this  reconciliation,  David  was  rescued  from 
new  danger  by  the  generous  intervention  of  Jonathan. 
This  noble  youth  not  merely  sacrificed  his  hopes  of  a 
kingly  succession  to  his  friend,  the  designated  heir  of 
the  throne,  but,  confronting  the  worst  paroxysm  of 
his  father's  frenzy,  had  nearly  lost  his  life.  The  lance 
hurled  at  him  missed  its  aim.  David  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  failure  of  his  friend's  interference 
by  a  concerted  signal ;  and  after  taking  a  long  farewell 
of  Jonathan,  he  made  his  escape  to  Nob,  a  sacerdotal 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Here  he  pretended  a 
secret  mission  from  the  king ;  deceived  by  his  plausible 
story,  in  order  to  hasten  him  on  his  way,  the  priest 
bestowed  on  him  a  part  of  the  bread  offering,  which  it 
was  profanation  in  any  but  those  of  Levitical  race  to 
touch;  and  the  more  valuable  present  of  Goliath's 
Bword,  which  had  been  laid  up  as  a  trophy.     David 
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then  fled  to  Gath ;  but  mistrusting  the  hospitality  of 
the  Philistine  king,  he  feigned  idiocy,  and  escaped  to 
a  wild  cave,  that  of  Adullam,  where  he  became  the 
captain  of  an  independent  troop  of  adventurers,  com- 
posed of  the  discontented  and  distressed  from  all  quar- 
ters.^  He  was  joined  by  some  marauders,  warriors  of 
remarkable  bravery,  from  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  banner. 
Among  these  were  a  famous  warrior,  Abishai,  and  the 
prophet  Gad,  known  to  David  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  who  from  that  time  was  attached  to  his 
fortunes,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  Hfe  of  the  king.  The 
devoted  attachment  of  these  men  to  their  chieftain  was 
shown  in  a  gallant  exploit  performed  by  three  of  them, 
who  broke  through  the  Philistine  army  to  procure 
water  for  David,  which  he  had  earnestly  wished  to 
have  from  his  native  fountain  in  Bethlehem.  But 
David  would  not  taste  water  purchased  at  such  a  risk 
as  the  hves  of  three  brave  men,  —  he  poured  it  out  to  the 
Lord.  This  gallant  troop  undertook  no  enterprise 
against  their  native  country,  but  they  fell  on  the  PhiHs- 
tine  army,  who  were  besieging  some  valuable  corn- 
magazines  at  Keilah,^  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  established  themselves  in  that  stronghold. 

Saul,  in  the  mean  time,  had  wreaked  dreadftil  ven- 
geance on  the  priesthood.  From  the  information  of 
Doeg,  an  Edomite,  a  proselyte  to  the  religion  of  Israel, 
lu  had  been  apprised  of  the  service  rendered  to  David 

1  To  the  period  of  his  flight  from  the  court  of  Saul  belongs  the  59th 
Psalm.    According  to  Ewald,  the  6th  and  7th. 

Adulkm  is  placed  not  far  from  Bethlehem.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Stanley  to 
be  the  only  very  large  cave  in  Palestine.  According  to  Bonar,  (Land  of 
Promise,  p.  244,)  it  is  now  called  Khureitun. 

2  The  site  of  Keilah.  as  of  Hareth  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  from 
whence  he  made  this  expedition,  is  not  known. 
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at  Nob  by  Abimelech.  His  jealous  nature  construed 
this  into  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  whole  order.  He 
commanded  their  indiscriminate  slaughter;  his  awe- 
struck followers  refused  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  holy 
blood ;  and  Saul  was  forced  to  employ  the  less  scru- 
pulous arm  of  an  alien,  the  sanguinary  Doeg.  Eighty- 
five  of  the  sacred  order  were  slain  ;  Abiathar,  the  son 
of  Abimelech,  fled  to  David ;  he  bore  with  him  the 
ephod  and  the  oracle  of  God.  After  this  atrocity,  Saul 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  David,  and  had  almost  surprised 
him  at  Keilah.  The  fugitive,  having  intrusted  his 
family  to  the  generous  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab, 
fled  from  cave  to  rock,  from  desert  to  fastness,  per- 
petually making  hair-breadth  escapes,  yet  disdaining  to 
avail  himself  of  any  advantage,  or  to  commit  any  vio- 
lence against  the  person  of  his  royal  enemy,  who  was 
twice  within  his  power.  Once  the  king  retired  to  sleep 
in  a  cave  at  Engedi,  the  inner  part  of  which  was  the 
lurking-place  of  David.  He  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's 
robe,  and  then  making  himself  known,  expressed  his 
repentance  for  having  so  far  ventured  to  desecrate  the 
royal  person.  The  better  spirit  of  Saul  revived,  and  a 
temporary  accommodation  took  place.  A  second  time 
David,  by  the  negligence  of  the  guard,  surprised  the 
king,  sleeping  as  before,  in  his  tent ;  he  repressed  the 
murderous  intentions  of  his  companion,  Abiathar ;  but 
to  show  what  he  might  have  done,  carried  away  a  spear 
and  a  cruise  of  water  that  stood  by  the  bedside.  He 
then,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  reproved  Abner,  Saul's 
general,  for  keeping  so  negligent  a  watch  over  the 
sacred  person  of  the  monarch.  The  magnanimity  of 
David  was  equalled  by  the  generous  fidelity  of  Jona- 
than, who,  regardless  of  his  own  advancement,  the 
great   object   of  his   father's  jealousy,    expressed    his 
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anxious  desire  tliat  David  might  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Israel,  and  he  himself  fill  the  subordinate  place  of 
his  vizier.  But  the  resentment  of  Saul  is  implacable  : 
he  gives  to  another  Michal,  David's  wife :  and  David 
himself,  like  Themistocles  or  Coriolanus,  takes  refuge 
in  the  capital  of  his  country's  enemy ;  but  with  no 
design  either  of  hostihty  to  his  native  land,  or  even  of 
revenge  against  the  ungrateful  king.*  Achish  assigns 
him  the  town  of  Ziklag  for  his  residence,  where  he 
dwells  with  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  and  Abigail,  the 
widow  of  the  churlish  Nabal,  fi'om  whom,  during  his 
freebooting  life,  he  had  demanded  a  supply  of  pro  vis 
ions,  in  return  for  the  protection  which  his  troops  had 
afforded  to  the  pastures  of  the  Israelites.  Abigail  had 
averted  his  wrath  from  her  parsimonious  husband,  who 
refused  the  succor  required,  by  propitiatory  gifts ;  and 
Nabal  dying  of  drunkenness  and  terror,  David  took  her 
as  his  wife.  Thus  an  involuntary  exile,  David  found 
himself  in  great  difficulty  to  avoid  embarking  in  hostili- 
ties against  his  native  land.  For  some  time  he  deceived 
the  Philistine  king  by  making  inroads  on  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  desert,  while  he  pretended  that  his  troops  had 
been  employed  in  ravaging  Judaea.  His  embarrassment 
increased  when  the  king  of  the  PhiHstines  seized  the 
favorable  opportunity  to  renew  the  war ;  and  he  was 
formally  summoned  to  range  his  forces  under  the  ban- 
ner of  his  new  hege  lord.  He  appeared  at  the  rendez- 
vous ;  but  he  was  fortunately  relieved  from  this  difficult 
position  by  the  jealous  mistrust  of  the  Philistine  chief 
tains.  Dismissed  from  the  invading  army,  he  found  on 
his  return  to  Ziklag  that  his  old  enemies,  the  Amalek- 
ites,  had  made  a  sudden  descent  on  his  residence, 
burnt  the  city,  and  carried  off  all  the  women  and 
children.     David  pursues,  overtakes,  falls  on  them  by 
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night,  slaughters  them  without  mercy,  and  having  res- 
cued the  captives,  returns  laden  with  booty. 

The  end  of  the  unhappy  Saul  drew  near.  Ill  sup- 
ported by  his  subjects,  many  of  whom,  even  in  the 
remotest  districts,  seem  to  have  maintained  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  David,  he  determined  to  risk  his 
crown  and  kingdom  on  a  great  battle  with  the  Philis- 
tines. Still,  however,  haunted  with  that  insatiable 
desire  of  searching  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  insep- 
arable from  uncivilized  man,  he  knew  not  to  what 
quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  who  had  escaped*  the 
massacre,  outraged  by  his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him , 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  with  Abiathar,  he  knew 
not  where.  The  prophets  stood  aloof;  no  dreams 
visited  his  couch ;  he  had  persecuted  even  the  unlawftil 
diviners.  He  hears  at  length  of  a  female  necromancer, 
a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob,  —  strangely  similar  in 
sound  to  the  Obeah  women  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  the  cave-dwelling  of  this  woman,  in  Endor,  the 
monarch  proceeds  in  disguise.  The  woman  at  first 
alleges  her  fears  of  the  severity  with  which  the  laws 
against  necromancy  were  then  executed.  Saul  promises 
her  impunity.  He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of 
Samuel.  At  this  daring  demand  of  raising  a  man  of 
such  dignity  and  importance,  the  woman  first  recog- 
nizes, or  pretends  to  recognize,  her  royal  visitant. 
"  Whom  seest  thou  ?  "  says  the  king.  "  Mighty  ones 
ascending  from  the  earth." —  "  Of  what  form  ?  "  "  An 
old  man  covered  with  a  mantle."  Saul  in  terror  bows 
his  head  to  the  earth ;  and,  it  should  seem,  not  daring 
to  look  up,  receives  from  the  voice  of  the  spectre  the 
awful  intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.  On  the 
reality  of  this  apparition  we  presume  not  to  decide :  the 
figure,  if  figure  there  were,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ;  and, 
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excepting  the  event  of  the  approaching  battle,  the  spirit 
said  nothing  which  the  living  prophet  had  not  said 
before  repeatedly  and  publicly.^  But  the  fact  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
departed  spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of 
most  other  nations. 

The  prophecy,  like  others,  may  have  contributed  to 
its  own  accomplishment,  A  bloody  battle  took  place 
at  Gilboa,  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Jordan.  This  shows  the 
great  extent  of  the  Philistine  conquests,  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  southern  realm.  In  this  battle  the  Israel- 
ites were  totally  defeated ;  Jonathan  and  the  other  sons 
of  Saul  were  slain ;  and  the  desperate  monarch,  deter- 
mined not  to  outlive  his  fall,  commanded  his  armor- 
bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword.  The  attached 
servant  refused  to  obey.  His  master  then  fell  on  his 
own  sword,  but  the  wound  not  being  mortal,  he  called 
on  a  youth,  an  Amalekite,  to  drive  the  weapon  home. 
The  faithftil  armor-bearer  slew  himself  on  his  master's 
corpse.  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken 
by  the  Phihstines,  treated  with  great  indignity,  and 
that  of  Saul  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Beth- 
Shan  ,2   afterwards   Scythopolis.      The   body   of  Saul, 

1  The  Rabbins,  cited  in  the  Dissertation  of  David  Mill  on  Oboth,  say 
that  in  these  cases  of  raising  the  dead,  only  the  enchantress  sees,  he  who 
consults  only  hears  a  voice,  and  in  fact  the  apparition  of  Samuel  was  only 
visible  to  the  witch.  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  present  at  the  Council 
of  Nicea,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  unreality  of  the  apparition.  He  explains 
it  as  in  the  text.  He  observes  that  the  prediction  was  untrue,  or  at  least 
inexact.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Jerome,  and  Methodius  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Eustathius.  Compare  Herod,  v.  c.  92.  See  Freret,  Oracles  des  Mor^,  ad  fin. 

These  of  the  older  school,  who  insist  on  the  reality  of  the  scene,  forget 
that  God  would  thus  be  sanctioning  and  confirming  the  belief  in  necro- 
mancy, a  capital  crime  in  the  Law. 

2  Beth-Shan  was  thus  also  within  the  Philistine  territory.  The  few  of 
the  western  cis-Jordanic  tribes  who  still  maintained  their  independence  took 
refuse  at  Mah<inaiui,  bevond  the  Jordan. 
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and  those  of  his  sons,  were  soon  after  rescued  by  a 
daring  incursion  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesli, 
a  city  beyond  Jordan,  who,  remembering  how  Saul 
had  rescued  their  city  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Am- 
monites at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  displayed 
that  rarest  of  virtues,  gratitude  to  a  fallen  monarch, 
and  adorned  the  annals  of  their  country  with  one  of  its 
most  noble  incidents.  They  burned  the  bones  with 
due  funeral  rites,  and  fasted  seven  days.^ 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa  soon  reached 
David.  The  young  Amalekite  took  possession  of  the 
bracelet  and  ornaments  of  Saul,  and  carried  them  with 
all  possible  speed  to  his  designated  successor ;  but 
David  ordered  him  to  execution  for  thus  assisting  in 
the  death  and  plundering  the  person  of  the  king.  He 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow,  not  merely  for  the  defeat 
of  Israel  and  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  Jonathan, 
but  also  for  that  of  the  gallant  monarch,  whose  early 
valor  demanded  unmixed  admiration,  whose  malady 
might  extenuate  much  of  his  later  aberrations.  During 
David's  wild  and  adventurous  life,  his  poetic  faculty 
had  been  constantly  kept  alive.  Many  of  his  most 
affecting  elegies  receive  a  deeper  interest  when  read  in 
connection  with  his  personal  history ;  but  none  is  more 
touching  than  that  which  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  — lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
in  their  death  not  divided, 

David  did  not  waste  the  time  in  lamentations:  he 
suddenly  appeared  at  Hebron,  was  welcomed  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  immediately  raised,  by  common  ac- 
clamation, to  the  vacant  throne.  From  all  quarters 
adventurers,    some    from    Manasseh,    flocked    to    his 

1  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11;  2  Sam.  ii.  4. 
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standard.^  Abner,^  the  most  powerful  of  the  military 
leaders  in  the  army  of  Saul,  and  his  near  relative,  ap- 
pealed to  the  jealousy  of  the  northern  tribes  against 
Judah,  and  set  up  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  only  surviving 
son,  as  king.  Ishbosheth  resented  Abner's  taking  to 
himself  Rizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul.  The  possession 
of  the  harem  of  a  dead  or  conquered  king  seems  to 
have  given  some  vague  right,  or  betrayed  pretensions, 
to  his  throne.  Ishbosheth  was  totally  unfit  for  the 
high  situation  ;  and  after  Abner  had  supported  the 
contest  for  more  than  two  years  by  his  personal  weight 
and  activity,  on  some  disgust  he  fell  off  to  David.  But 
unfortunately  in  a  battle  which  had  taken  place  at 
Gibeon,  he  had  slain  Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,^ 
David's  most  powerful  follower.  Joab  in  revenge  as- 
sassinated him  with  his  own  hand.  David  was  deeply 
grieved,  and,  as  well  to  show  his  regret,  as  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  crime,  Abner  re- 
ceived an  honorable  burial,  and  the  king  appeared  as 
chief  mourner.  The  loss  of  Abner  was  fatal  to  the 
party  of  Ishbosheth,  and  as  the  falling  never  want 
enemies,  he  was  put  to  death  by  some  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers,  instead 
of  meeting  with  a  welcome  reception  and  reward  from 
David,  were  executed  for  their  crime. 

The  power  and  character  of  David,  now  thirty  years 
old,  triumphed  over  all  the  jealousies  of  the  tribes. 
The  whole  nation  received  him  as  their  king ;  their 
united  forces   ranged   themselves  under  his  banner ; 

X  I  Chroii.  xii.  19,  22.  The  chronicler  anticipates  David's  accession  to 
the  throne  "  over  all  Israel." 

2  He  was  the  son  of  the  brother  of  Saul's  father,  therefore  his  first-cousin. 

*  Joab,  it  must  be  remembered,  Asahel,  and  Abishai  were  nephews  of 
David.  They  are  called  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Jesse 
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tlieir  most  valiant  captains  took  pride  in  obeying  hia 
commands.  The  Philistines,  who,  from  the  terror  of 
lis  name,  seem  immediately  to  have  withdrawn  within 
.heir  own  frontier,  were  defeated  in  all  quarters.^  Yet 
:he  exterminating  character  of  the  former  wars  with 
this  people  may  ])e  estimated  from  the  number  of 
troops  contributed  from  the  several  tribes,  if  indeed 
the  numbers  are  correct.  Judah  musters  only  6000 
men,  Ephraim  20,800,  Zebulun  50,000 ;  the  powerfril 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  120,000  men. 

After  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  half  at  Hebron, 
David  determined  to  found  a  capital  city,  which  should 
thenceforth  be  the  seat  of  thy  government  and  the  relig- 
ion. Josephus  asserts  that  the  foundation  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  building  of  the  Temple  were  expressly 
enjoined  by  Moses,  and  that  he  even  anticipated  the 
nature  of  the  hill  on  which  the  latter  was  to  stand,  and 
the  size  of  its  stones.  But,  except  in  one  obscure  pro- 
phetic passage,  there  is  no  allusion  to  Jeinisalem  in  the 
writings  of  the  lawgiver.  The  German  writer.  Herder, 
has  drawn  an  ingenious  inference  from  a  verse  in  the 
same  last  prophecy  of  Moses,  where  the  passage  is 
found,  in  which  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  be  designated. 
It  is  said  of  Zebulun,  they  shall  call  the  people  iJito  the 
mountain^  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteous' 
ness.  This  mountain  he  supposes  to  be  Tabor,  on  the 
borders  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  which  stands  alone 
at  the  edge  of  a  vast  plain,  with  a  fine  level  space  on 

1  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  for  some  years  of  his  reign  at  Hebron,  David 
ownei  a  kind  of  vassalage,  and  was  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Philistines. 
There  is  no  distinct  account  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  this 
yoke,  which  pressed  upon  them  so  heavil_v  and  to  so  wide  an  extent  during 
the  later  years  of  Saul,  nor  of  the  reverses  which  drove  the  Philistines  first 
within  their  own  borders,  and  finally  brought  them  into  subjection  to  the 
vast  empire  of  David. 
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its  top,  admirably  calculated  for  the  site  of  a  city ;  while 
the  sides  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  cajiable  of 
a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  Herder  dwells  with 
great  eloquence  on  the  commanding  mafjesty  and  the 
strength  of  a  situation  which  is  seen  on  all  sides  from 
an  immense  distance,  and  overlooked  by  no  neighbor- 
ing eminence.  It  is  an  obvious  objection  to  this  hy- 
pothesis that  Tabor  fell  early,  in  the  days  of  Joshua, 
into  the  power  of  the  Israehtes,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  either  to  found  a  city,  or  to  transfer  thither  the 
Tabernacle  and  Ark  of  God. 

So,  independent  of  his  designation  and  anointing  aa 
king  in  his  early  youth  by  the  Prophet  of  God  in  the 
name  of  God,  what  qualifications  for  a  king,  to  rule  in 
such  an  age  over  such  a  people,  were  wanting  to  the 
son  of  Jesse  ?  In  war  he  had  displayed  personal  daring 
and  prowess,  which  even  in  his  boyhood  had  triumphed 
over  the  gigantic  Goliath ;  and  when  his  hardy,  well- 
knit,  enduring  frame  had  developed  into  its  manly 
strength,  had  called  forth  the  dangerous  popular  praise, 
Saul  had  slain  his  thousands,  David  his  ten  thousands. 
As  a  chieftain  of  marauders  nothing  could  surpass  his 
patience,  presence  of  mind,  decision,  rapidity,  inexhaust- 
ible resources,  to  which  he  must  have  added,  in  his 
later  successes  against  the  Philistines,  great  power  of 
organizing  and  leading  armies.  His  sternness,  har- 
dened into  barbarity,  when  it  was  necessary  to  wreak 
terrible  vengeance  in  those  exterminating  wars;  his 
craft,  only  held  in  less  honor  in  those  days  than  cour- 
age (Ulysses  was  second  only  to  Achilles),  enabled 
him  to  escape  the  wiles  and  surprises  of  Saul,  to  baffle 
the  policy  of  the  Philistines,  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  questionable  position,  as  serving  of  necessity  under 
the  banner  of  his  country's  enemies,  yet  eluding  aU 
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actual  traitorous  collision  with  his  countrymen.  Be- 
yond and  above  that,  how  admu'able  his  singular  power 
of  fascinating  and  attaching  with  inextinguishable 
love  to  his  own  person  the  son  of  his  deadly  enemy, 
the  heir  of  king  Saul,  to  whose  succession  he  was  the 
dangerous  rival ;  the  wild,  desperate  men  who  joined 
him  in  the  cave  of  Adullam ;  the  patriot  warriors  who 
crowded  to  his  banner,  even  it  might  almost  seem  the 
Philistine  kings ;  his  gentleness,  and  generosity,  and 
self-sacrifice ;  his  profound  reverence  for  the  royal 
authority  and  the  sacred  person  of  the  anointed  king : 
crowning  the  whole,  or  rather  the  life  and  mainspring 
of  the  whole,  his  profound  rehgiousness ;  the  inherent, 
inextinguishable  sense  of  the  providence  of  God,  of  the 
perpetual  presence  of  Jehovah,  in  all  his  acts,  in  the 
depths  of  his  thought !  —  where  could  such  a  king  be 
found  to  rule  over  the  theocracy ;  to  be  the  vicegerent 
of  God,  who  was  still  the  supreme  and  actual  king  of 
Israel  ?  Even  his  accomplishments,  his  music,  his  jx)e- 
try,  flowing  from  the  all-reverenced,  and  as  yet  recog- 
nized prophetic  spirit,  were  to  his  subjects  a  further  wit- 
ness to  his  divine  commission ;  while  they  enthralled 
the  more  devout  hearts,  and  wrought  them  up  to  the 
highest  enthusiasm  for  their  Prophet  King. 

But  Jerusalem  was  destined  to  become  the  seat  of  the 
Hebrew  government,  and  the  scene  of  more  extraor- 
dinary events,  more  strange  and  awful  vicissitudes, 
than  any  city  in  the  universe,  not  excepting  Rome. 
There  stood  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  a 
strong  fortress,  which  had  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Jebusites,  since  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  The  natural  strength  and  long 
security  of  the  citadel  tempted  the  Jebusites  to  treat  a 
summons  to  surrender  with  insolent  defiance.     They 
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manned  the  walls  with  the  lame  and  the  blind.  David, 
however,  exasperated  by  the  insult,  offered  a  reward 
to  whoever  should  scale  the  rugged  ascent  and  plant 
his  standard  on  the  walls.  This  was  the  first  great 
achievement  of  Joab,  who  became  chief  captain  of  the 
host.  Thus  David  took  both  the  town  and  the  citadel, 
which  stood  on  Mount  Sion,  and  there  established  his 
royal  residence.^  The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  re- 
markably imposing ;  it  stands  on  several  eminences  of 
unequal  heights,  some  parts  of  which  slope  gradually, 
on  others  the  sides  are  abrupt  and  precipitous.  ^All 
around,  excepting  to  the  north,  run  deep  ravines  or 
valleys,  like  intrenchments  formed  by  nature,  beyond 
which  arise  mountains  of  greater  height,  which  encircle 
and  seem  to  protect  the  city.  It  is  open  only  to  the 
north,  as  if  the  way  had  been  levelled  for  the  multi- 
tudes fi'om  the  rest  of  the  tribes  to  arrive  at  the  holy 
city,  without  difficulty  or  obstacle.  The  hill  of  Sion, 
on  which  David's  city  stood,  rose  to  the  south  ;  it  was 
divided  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  from  the  other 
hills,  over  which  the  city  gradually  spread. 

The  next  great  step  of  David  was  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  national  rehgion,  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
with  suitable  dignity  and  magnificence.  Had  David 
acted  solely  from  political  motives,  this  measure  had 
been  the  wisest  he  could  adopt.  The  solemn  assem- 
bling of  the  tribes  would  not  only  cement  the  politic  ral 
union  of  the  monarchy,  but  also  mcrease  the  opulence 

1  Jerusalem  was  first  besieged  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Judges  i. 
8).  According  to  Josephus  the  siege  lasted  some  time.  The  event  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  was  the  lower  city  which  was  "  taken,  smitten  by  the 
sword,  and  set  on  fire;"  that  the  rock-citadel  (Mount  Sion  of  after-times) 
defied  the  invader;  that  the  Jews  abandoned  the  siege  and  retired  to  He- 
bron. From  that  time  it  remained,  though  partially  inhabited  by  Benja- 
mites,  a  Jebusite  city. 
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of  his  capital,  and  promote  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  country :  while  it  brought  the  heads  of  the  tribes, 
and  indeed  the  whole  people,  under  the  cognizance 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  sovereign,  it  fixed  the 
residence  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  Ark,  after  the  restoration  by  the  Philistines,  had 
probably  remained  at  Kirjath-jearim ;  from  thence  it 
was  moved  with  the  greatest  state,  attended  by  David 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  It  was  placed  on  a  car ; 
Uzzah,  who  presumed  to  touch  it,  was  struck  dead. 
Wherever  it  moved,  it  was  escorted  with  instruments 
of  music  and  hymns,  which  recalled  all  the  former 
wonders  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  triumphs  of  God 
over  his  enemies.  That  noble  ode,  the  68th  Psalm, 
Let  God  arise^  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered,  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  written  on  this  occasion. 
The  Ark  remained  for  three  months  in  the  house  of 
Obed-Edom,  while  preparations  were  making  for  its 
solemn  reception  within  the  city.  When  the  pavilion 
was  ready,  David  made  a  feast  for  the  whole  people, 
and  himself  having  cast  off  his  royal  robes,  and  put  on 
a  simple  linen  tunic,  joined  the  procession,  which  was 
conducted  with  that  dramatic  union  of  music,  singing, 
and  dancing,  common  to  the  festal  worship  of  all  south- 
ern nations.  On  this  second  removal  the  105th  and 
106th  Psalms  were  sung.  Michal  alone,  the  daughter 
of  Saul,  the  wife  of  David's  youth,  whom  on  his  acces- 
sion he  had  taken  back,  entered  not  into  the  general 
enthusiasm ;  she  rebuked  her  husband  for  thus  dero- 
gating from  the  royal  dignity,  of  which  she  seems  to 
have  entertainted  truly  Oriental  notions.  David,  of- 
fended by  her  presumption  and  irreligion,  from  that 
time  abstained  from  her  bed. 
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David  had  already  built  a  royal  palace,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  of  whom  he  received 
cedar  timber  from  Lebanon  and  experienced  artisans. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  that  amity  between 
the  Tyrians  and  the  Hebrews  so  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  the  two  nations,  the  one  agricultural,  and 
the  other  commercial.  The  religious  king,  in  pur- 
suance to  the  wise  policy  which  led  him  to  found  a 
capital,  and  reinstate  the  religion  in  its  former  splendor, 
determined  to  build  a  permanent  temple.  The  Taber- 
nacle might  be  suitable  to  the  God  of  the  wandering 
Israelites,  but  a  more  solid  and  durable  edifice  seemed 
accordant  to  the  Deity  of  a  settled  people.  See^  now^ 
says  the  king  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  /  dwell  in  an  house 
of  cedar ^  hut  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  curtains. 
The  prophet  at  first  highly  approved  of  this  pious  de- 
sign ;  but  shortly  after  the  divine  commandment  was 
proclaimed  that  David  was  to  desist  from  the  great 
national  enterprise,  and  leave  the  glory  of  it  to  his  son, 
who  was  to  inherit  his  throne.  The  reason  of  the 
prohibition  is  most  remarkable,  entirely  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which  aimed  at 
forming  a  peaceful,  not  a  warlike  or  conquering 
people.  ITiou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly^  and  hast 
made  great  wars  ;  thou  shalt  not  build  a  house  unto  my 
name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth 
in  my  sight.  From  whence  could  so  sublime  a  precept 
descend,  amidst  a  people  situated  as  the  Jews  then 
were,  unless  from  the  great  Father  of  Love  and  Mercy  ? 
Still  the  reorganization  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
Levitical  order,  the  great  preparatory  step  to  the 
establishment  of  the  temple  worship,  was  carried  out 
by  David.  Abiathar,  the  high  priest,  of  the  elder  race 
of  Ithamar,  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  father 
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Abimelech  and  the  priesthood  by  Saul ;  he  had  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  David  in  all  his  adversities,  and 
might  aspire  to  share  his  higher  fortunes.  But  during 
the  reign  of  David,  a  second  or  rival  high  priest,  Za- 
dok,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  appears  to  share  his 
honors.  Under  Solomon,  Abiathar  is  deposed,  and 
Zadok  and  his  house  assume  the  supremacy.  But  the 
priesthood  itself  is  subordinate  to  the  king ;  there  is  no 
attempt  as  yet  to  set  up  the  priestly  authority  as  a  rival 
or  superior  to  the  temporal  power.  All  this  is  of  a 
much  later  period  in  Jewish  history.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  its  commencement,  its  growth,  its  final  ascen- 
dency. But  it  is  to  Zadok  and  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
not  to  Abiathar  and  the  house  of  Ithamar,  that  the 
high  priesthood  traces  its  line. 

The  sanguinary  career  of  David's  victorious  arms 
was  not  yet  terminated.  On  every  side  he  extended 
his  frontier  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  promised  land, 
and  secured  the  whole  country  by  the  subjection  or 
unrelenting  extermination  of  restless  enemies.  He 
defeated  the  PhiHstines,  and  took  Gath  and  a  great 
part  of  their  dominion.  He  conquered  and  established 
garrisons  in  the  whole  territory  of  Edom :  Hadad,  the 
last  of  the  royal  race,  fled  to  Egypt.  He  treated  the 
Moabites  with  still  greater  severity,  putting  to  the 
sword  a  great  part  of  the  population. ^  He  overthrew 
the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  (supposed  by  Michaelis  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  Nisibis,  bordering  on  Armenia,  which  was 
famous  for  its  breed  of  horses ;)  Zobah  lay  between  the 
trans  -  Jordanic  tribes  and  the  Euphrates :  they  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  1000  chariots,  700  horsemen,  and 
20,000  foot.     Faithful  to  the  law,  David  mutilated  all 

1  It  seonis  rather  that  he  divided  the  prisoners  into  three  b}'  a  line  draws 
between  the  divisions :  two  thirds  were  slain,  the  other  spared. 
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the  horses,  except  a  certain  number  reserved  for  state 
and  splendor.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  marched  to 
the  defence  of  their  kindred,  but  retreated,  having 
sufFenid  the  loss  of  22,000  men.^  Thj  kingdom  of 
Hamath  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  the  con 
queror.  Thus  the  Euphrates  became  the  eastern 
])oundary  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom ;  the  northern  was 
secured  by  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  in  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus,  and  by  the  friendly  state  of  Tyre ; 
the  southern  by  the  ruin  of  the  PhiHstines  and  the  mili- 
tary possession  of  Edom. 

In  the  height  of  his  power,  David  did  not  forget  his 
generous  friend  Jonathan.  One  of  Jonathan's  sons, 
Mephibosheth,  a  lame  youth,  still  survived.  He  was 
sent  for,  kindly  received,  and  assigned  a  maintenance 
at  the  royal  table.  David  soon  after  restored  to  him 
the  personal  estate  of  Saul,  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
management  of  his  adherent,  Ziba.  The  estate  must 
have  been  considerable,  much  larger  than  the  patri- 
monial inheritance  of  Saul ;  perhaps  increased  by  con- 
fiscation during  his  possession  of  royal  authority,  A 
new  war  broke  out,  shortly  after,  against  the  Ammon- 
ites, who  had  entered  into  a  defensive  alhance  with 
several  of  the  Syrian  princes.  The  war  originated  in 
this  manner.  On  the  accession  of  Hanun,  the  son  ot 
Nahash,  to  the  throne,  David,  who  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  father,  sent  an  embassy  of  congratula- 

1  The  king  Hadadezer  held  Damascus,  either  as  actual  sovereign,  or  aa 
tributary-  to  his  kingdom. 

Ewald  joins  together  this  war  against  the  Zobahites  with  that  against 
Ammon.  Mr.  F.  Newman's  conjecture  seems  more  probable  —  that  David 
entered  into  this  war  as  the  ally  of  Tor,  king  of  Hamath,  both  kingdoms 
being  interested  to  break  the  overweening  power  of  the  Zobahites,  who 
liad  already  overrun  Damascus  and  all  the  adjacent  territory.  Ewald 
thinks  Zobah  the  Saba  of  Ptolemy.  Nisibis  he  thinks  lies  too  far  east, 
Aleppo  too  far  north 
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tion.  The  Ammonites,  suspecting  the  ambassadors  to 
be  spies,  treated  them  with  the  greatest  contumely ; 
shaved  their  beards,  the  worst  insult  that  can  be 
inflicted  in  the  East,  cut  their  garments  short,  and 
dismissed  them.  The  forces  of  David  marched  im- 
mediately into  the  country,  commanded  by  Joab  and 
Abishai,  who  totally  defeated  the  Ammonites  and  their 
allies.  Another  formidable  army  of  Syrians  making 
its  appearance,  David  took  arms  in  person,  and  dis- 
comfited them  with  the  loss  of  700  chariots. 

So  far  unexampled  splendor  and  prosperity  haa 
marked  the  reign  of  David:  the  remainder  was  as 
gloomy  as  disastrous.  His  own  crime  was  the  turning- 
point  of  his  fortunes.  Walking  on  the  terrace  roof 
of  his  palace,  he  looked  down  on  the  bath  of  a  neigh- 
boring harem,  in  which  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman, 
Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  a  man  of  Canaanitish 
descent,  but  one  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  became 
enamored  of  her,  and  sent  for  her  to  his  palace.  To 
cover  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  her  husband  was 
summoned  from  the  anny,  then  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites.  But 
Uriah,  either  from  secret  suspicion,  or  mere  accident, 
avoided  the  snare ;  the  brave  warrior  reftised  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  home,  while  his  com- 
panions in  arms  were  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Foiled 
in  his  purpose,  David  plunged  headlong  down  the  pre- 
cipitous declivity  of  guilt :  he  sent  secret  orders  that 
Uriah  should  be  exposed  on  a  post  of  danger,  where 
his  death  was  inevitable.  He  did  not  perpetrate  this 
double  crime  without  remonstrance.  The  prophet 
Nathan  addressed  to  him  the  beautiftil  and  affecting 
apologue  of  the  rich  man,  who,  while  possessed  of 
abundant  flocks,  took  by  force  the  one  ewe  lamb  of  the 
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poor  man  to  feast  a  stranger.  The  bitterness  of  the 
king's  repentance  may  be  estimated  by  his  own  sad 
and  pathetic  expressions  in  the  poems,  particularly  the 
51st  Psalm,  composed  on  this  humihating  subject. 
But  henceforth  the  hand  of  God  was  against  him. 
The  Ammonitish  war,  indeed,  was  brought  to  a  favor- 
able termination;  Joab,  after  wasting  the  whole 
country,  pressed  the  siege  of  Rabbah.  David  joined 
the  army,  and  took  the  city ;  where  he  wreaked  the 
most  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  inhospitable  people. 
All,  those  at  least  who  were  found  in  arms,  were  put 
under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes 
of  iron,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  brick  kiln.  The 
long  hostilities  of  the  nations  around  Palestine  were 
not  likely  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  usages  of  war ; 
and  the  Ammonites  seem  to  have  been  the  most  savage 
people  of  the  whole  region,  and  were  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, whose  persons  are  sacred  among  the  fiercest 
tribes,  selected  as  fearful  examples  to  the  enemies  of 
Israel. 

But  now  the  life  of  David  began  to  darken  ;  a  curse, 
fatal  as  that  which  the  old  Grecian  tragedy  dehghts  to 
paint,  hung  over  his  house.  Incest,  fratricide,  rebelHon 
of  the  son  against  the  father,  civil  war,  the  expulsion 
of  the  king  from  his  capital  —  such  are  the  crimes  and 
calamities  which  blacken  the  annals  of  his  later  years. 
The  child,  of  which  Bathsheba  was  pregnant,  died ; 
but  its  loss  was  replaced  by  the  birth  of  the  famous 
Solomon.  Worse  evils  followed.  Amnon,  the  eldest- 
bom  son  of  David,  committed  an  incestuous  rape  on 
Tamar,  the  sister  of  Absalom.  Absalom  (for  in  many 
Eastern  nations,  as  has  before  been  observed,  the  honor 
of  the  brother  is  wounded  more  deeply  even  than  that 
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of  the  parent,  by  the  violation  of  an  unmarried  female) 
washed  out  the  stain  in  the  blood  of  his  brother,  whom, 
after  brooding  over  his  vengeance  for  two  years,  he 
slew  at  a  feast.  The  murderer  fled,  but,  three  years 
after,  by  the  intervention  of  Joab,  David's  faithful 
captain,  he  was  permitted  to  return ;  and  at  length,  by 
a  singular"  artifice,  admitted  to  his  father's  presence. 
A  woman  of  Tekoah  was  directed  to  appear  in  mourn- 
ing apparel  befoi*e  the  king.  Of  her  two  sons  one  had 
slain  the  other  in  an  accidental  quarrel ;  the  family 
sought  to  put  the  survivor  to  death,  and  leave  her 
alone  in  her  childless  house.  The  analogy  of  her 
situation  with  his  own,  struck  the  mind  of  David ; 
though  he  detected  the  artifice,  in  evil  hour  he  recalled 
his  offending  and  exiled  son  to  Jerusalem ;  but  still  re- 
fused him  permission  to  appear  in  his  court.  Before 
long,  the  daring  youth  set  fire  to  a  field  of  barley  be- 
longing to  Joab,  declaring  that  he  had  rather  appear 
before  his  father  as  a  criminal  than  be  excluded  from 
his  presence.  An  interview  followed,  in  which  the 
parental  feeling  of  David  triumphed  over  his  justice 
and  his  prudence.  Absalom  was  a  youth  of  exquisite 
beauty,  remarkable  for  his  luxuriant  hair ;  his  manners 
were  highly  popular,  and  by  consummate  address,  and 
artful  impeachment  of  his  father's  negligence  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  he  gradually  won  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  people.  He  was  aided  by  Ahitophel,  a 
man  of  the  most  profound  subtlety  and  acute  political 
foresight.  Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  Absalom 
suddenly  fled  to  Hebron,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  conspiracy  grew  so  formidable, 
that  David  was  obliged  to  fly  fi-om  his  capital.  He 
went  forth  from  the  eastern  gate,  crossed  the  I  rook 
Kidron,   and    ascended    the   Mount   of  Olives,   from 
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whence  he  looked  back  upon  the  city  which  he  had 
founded  or  ornamented,  the  abode,  for  many  years,  of 
all  his  power,  his  glory,  and  his  happiness.  He  was 
leaving  it  in  his  old  age,  perhaps  forever,  a  miserable 
fiigitive,  driven  forth  by  a  people  whose  independence 
as  a  nation  he  had  established,  and  by  an  unnatural 
son,  whose  forfeited  life  had  been  his  gift.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  his  sorrow :  with  his  head  covered, 
and  his  feet  bare,  he  began  his  melancholy  pilgrimage, 
amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  witness  without  commiseration  this  sad  ex- 
ample of  the  uncertainty  of  human  greatness.  Yet 
the  greatness  of  David  did  not  depend  upon  his  royal 
state  ;  it  was  witlnn  his  lofty  soul,  and  inseparable  from 
his  commanding  character.  Neither  his  piety,  nor  his 
generosity,  nor  his  prudence,  deserted  him.  The  faith- 
ful priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  followed  him  with  the 
Ark ;  he  sent  them  back,  unwilling  that  the  sacred 
treasures  of  God  should  be  exposed  to  the  perils  and 
ignominy  of  his  flight.  He  remonstrated  with  Ittai,  a 
stranger,  on  the  imprudence  of  adhering  to  his  falling 
fortunes.  At  the  same  time,  he  left  Hushai,  a  man  of 
great  address,  to  counterwork  the  intrigues  of  the 
crafty  Ahitophel.  He  had  more  trials  to  endure ;  as 
he  passed  Bahurim,  a  man  named  Shimei  loaded  him 
with  the  bitterest  and  most  contemptuous  execrations. 
David  endured  his  reproaches  with  the  humblest  resig- 
nation, as  punishments  from  the  Almighty,  nor  would 
he  permit  his  followers  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of 
the  offender.  Absalom,  in  the  mean  time,  entered 
Jerusalem  without  resistance.  It  is  a  singular  usage 
in  the  East,  that  he  who  assumes  the  crown  of  a  de* 
ceased  or  dethroned  monarch  becomes  master  of  hig 
harem.     Absalom,  by  Ahitophel's  advice,  took  public 
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possession  of  that  of  David.^  Ahitophel  urged  the  im 
mediate  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  but  Hushai 
having  insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's  counsels,  in- 
sisted on  the  danger  of  driving  so  brave  a  warrior  to 
desperation.  They  he  mighty  men^  and  they  he  chafed 
in  their  minds  like  a  hear  rohhed  of  her  whelps.  He 
advised,  as  a  more  prudent  course,  the  assembHng  an 
army  from  the  whole  nation.  The  counsel  of  Hushai 
prevailed;  and  during  the  time  thus  gained,  David 
escaped  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  city  of  Mahanaim ; 
where  he  was  hospitably  received,  particularly  by  the 
wealthy  Barzillai.  The  crafty  poUtician,  Aliitophel, 
saw  at  once  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  and  to  anticipate 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  destroyed  himself.  The 
event  justified  his  sagacity.  A  powerful  army  assem- 
bled round  David,  and  the  termination  of  the  contest 
depended  on  a  decisive  battle  to  be  fought  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Amasa  commanded  the  troops  of  Absalom, 
Joab  those  of  David.  Before  the  conflict  began,  the 
fond  father  gave  the  strictest  charge  that  the  life  of 
his  rebellious  son  should  be  respected.  The  battle 
took  place  on  ground  encumbered  with  wood;  and 
Absalom,  riding  at  full  speed,  got  entangled  in  the 
boughs  of  an  oak.  Thus,  suspended  by  his  beautiful 
hair,  the  relentless  Joab  found  him,  and  transfixed  his 
body  with  three  darts.  David  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  in  the  city  of  Mahanaim.  The  messengers 
came  rapidly  one  after  the  other  to  announce  the  vic- 
tory. The  king  only  answered  with  the  question,  Is 
the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ?     His  conduct,  when  the 

1  According  to  Josephus  (contra  Apion,p.  1162),  Sethous,  when  he  leaves 
his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Armais,  ^ovoy  6^  hsrethiTO  diaSTjfia 
17]  <pipei.v^  {^Se  rvv  (3aoi2,t^a,  fifjTepa  re  rcbv  tekvuv,  adiKsiv,  aiztx^a'&aL  61 
tal  TOW  uJUwv  fiaaiXiKuv  iraTCKaKiduv .  It  appears  tliat  Armais  did  violata 
the  royal  concubines. 
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fatal  tidings  at  last  arrived,  can  be  described  in  no 
other  language  but  that  of  the  sacred  historian.  The 
king  was  much  moved^  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over 
the  gate  and  wept^  and  as  he  wept,  thus  he  said,  0  my 
son,  Absalom  !  my  son,  my  son,  Absalom  !  would  God  1 
had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  ray  son  !  This 
ill-timed,  though  natural  grief,  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  hardy  Joab,  and  David  was  constrained  to  re- 
press it.  On  the  death  of  Absalom  the  nation  re- 
turned to  its  allegiance ;  the  king,  with  humane  policy, 
published  a  general  amnesty,  from  which  not  even  the 
insulting  Shimei  was  excepted.  Among  the  faithful 
adherents  of  David,  the  aged  Barzillai  dechned  all 
reward  ;  his  advanced  age  was  incapable  of  any  grati- 
fication from  honor  or  pleasure  ;  his  son,  Chimham, 
was  raised  to  the  highest  dignity.  Ziba,  the  faithless 
steward  of  Mephibosheth,  endeavored  to  implicate  his 
master  in  the  conspiracy,  in  order,  to  secure  the  confis- 
cated estate.  He  succeeded  at  first,  but  Mephibosheth 
exculpating  himself,  proved  that  he  deeply  mourned 
the  expulsion  of  David,  and  had  only  been  prevented 
following  his  fortunes  by  his  infirmity  and  the  craft  of 
Ziba.     The  decree  was  revoked. 

But  at  this  period,  the  seeds  of  fatal  jealousy  between 
the  northern  tribes  and  that  of  Judah  were  sown.  The 
northern  tribes  were  exasperated  because  the  men  of 
Judah  took  upon  themselves  to  reinstate  the  king  with- 
out  their  assent  and  concurrence.  An  adventurer, 
named  Sheba,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt. 
Amasa,  the  general  of  Absalom,  suspected  of  traitorous 
dealings  with  the  insurgents,  was  barbarously  de- 
spatched by  Joab  ;  and  Sheba  shut  up  in  the  city  of 
Abel,  -s^'liere  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  party, 
and  his  head  thrown  over  the  wall.     These  two  rebel- 
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lions  were  followed,  (if  the  order  of  events  be  observed 
by  the  sacred  historian,)  ^  or  preceded  by  some  time, 
(if  we  are  to  judge  from  probability,)  by  a  famine  at-- 
tributed  to  some  obscure  crime  of  Saul  and  his  ll;)ody 
family,  in  slaying  the  Gibeonites,  the  Inhabitants  of  a 
Canaanitish  or  Amoritish  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. The  event,  in  all  probability,  was  connected 
with  the  massacre  of  the  priesthood  in  Gibeah,  in  which 
some  of  the  Gibeonites  may  have  fallen.  Seven  de- 
scendants of  Saul  were  put  to  death,  and  hung  upon  a 
high  hill,  "  before  the  Lord ;  "  but  the  barbarity  of  the 
transaction  is  relieved  by  the  tender  fidelity  of  Rizpah 
(told  with  such  pathetic  simphcity),  one  of  Saul's  con- 
cubines, who  watched  for  months  the  remains  of  her 
unhappy  children,  lest  the  vultures  or  wild  beasts  should 
destroy  them.  David  afterwards  gave  honorable  burial 
to  their  bones,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
The  civil  wars,  perhaps  the  three  years'  famine,  had  so 
enfeebled  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  restless 
Philistines  began  to  renew  hostilities.  Four  gigantic 
champions,  one  of  whom  had  put  the  life  of  David  in 
peril,  having  been  slain  by  his  valiant  chieftains,  the 
war  terminated. 

1  Ewald  observes  that  this  transaction  must  have  preceded  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom ;  it  is  distinctly  alluded  to  in  the  bitter  speech  jf  Shimei :  2 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  8.  It  is  declared  that,  though  the  divine  oracle  proclaimed  tlie 
famine  to  be  a  visitation  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  Saul  to  the  men  of 
Gibeon,  yet  David  seems  reluctantly  to  have  yielded  up  these  unhappy 
victims  to  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites  (it  is  implied  that 
they  refused  all  other  compensation).  The  Law  compelled  him  to  yield;  yet 
the  dark  suspicion  that  David  took  the  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
Bureivors  of  the  rival  house  of  Saul,  on  which  Shimei  grounded  his  curse, 
might  have  been  perplexing  if  it  had  occurred  at  an  earlier  period.  As  it 
is,  it  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  notions  of  the  Nemesis  for  crime  which 
cannot  be  averted,  and  which  exacts  penalty  from  the  children  or  children's 
children  of  the  guilty  man;  as  well  as  of  the  implacable  Law,  which  could 
onl}'  be  satisfied  by  atonement.  The  hanging  them  "  before  the  Lord  "  is 
an  appeal,  it  should  seem,  to  the  divine  justice,  as  authorizing  this  extrema 
Act  of  the  Law. 
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David,  now  reinstated  in  all  his  strength  and  splen- 
dor, determined  to  take  a  census  of  his  vast  dominions, 
which  extended  from  Lebanon  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  l^he  num- 
bers differ,  but  the  lowest  gives  800,000  men  fit  to 
bear  arms  in  Israel,  500,000  in  Judah.  Benjamin  and 
Levi  were  not  reckoned.  Whether,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law,  David  began  to  contemplate  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest,  and  to  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  Sesos- 
tris ;  or  whether  the  census  exhibited  the  relative 
strength  of  Judah,  so  weak  at  the  commencement  of 
David's  reign,  as  become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribes ;  this  measure  was  reprobated  by  the  nation  in 
general,  as  contrary  to  the  Divine  command,  and  as 
impolitic,  even  by  the  unscrupulous  Joab.  It  called 
down  the  anger  of  God.  The  king  was  commanded  to 
choose  between  seven  years*  famine,  three  months  of 
unsuccessfril  war  and  defeat,  or  three  days'  pestilence. 
David,  with  wise  humility,  left  the  judgment  in  the 
hand  of  God.  The  pestilence  broke  out,  70,000  hves 
were  lost ;  the  malady  spread  to  Jerusalem,  but  the 
king  was  commanded  to  build  an  altar  on  Mount 
Moriah,  the  site  of  the  ftiture  Temple,  then  occupied 
by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  one  of  the  old 
Jebusite  race.  Araunah  offered  to  make  a  gift  of  the 
place,  and  all  the  utensils,  to  be  burnt  for  sacrifice  ;  but 
David  insisted  on  paying  the  full  price  of  the  ground. 
There  the  altar  was  built,  and  the  plague  immediately 
ceased. 

The  remaining  years  of  David  were  spent  in  making 
the  most  costly  preparations  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  securing  the  succession  to  his  son  Solo- 
mon, to  whom  this  great  trust  was  to  be  bequeathed. 
As  his  time  drew  near,  those  evils  began  to  display 
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themselves  which  are  inseparable  from  Oriental  monar- 
chies where  polygamy  prevails,  and  where  among 
children  from  many  wives,  of  different  ranks,  no  cer- 
tain rule  of  succession  is  established.  Factions  began 
to  divide  the  army,  the  royal  household,  and  even  the 
priesthood.  Adonijah,  the  brother  of  Absalom,  sup- 
ported by  the  turbulent  Joab,  and  by  Abiathar  the 
priest,  assembled  a  large  body  of  adlierents  at  a  festival. 
When  this  intelHgence  was  communicated  to  David, 
without  the  slightest  delay  he  commanded  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  with  Benaiah,  one  of  his 
most  vahant  captains,  to  take  Solomon  down  to  Gihon, 
to  anoint  and  proclaim  him.  The  young  king  reentered 
the  city  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  ;  the  party  of 
Adonijah,  who  were  still  at  their  feast,  dispersed  and 
fled.  Adonijah  took  reftige  at  the  altar:  his  life  was 
spared.  David,  after  this  success,  assembled  first  the 
great  body  of  leading  men  in  the  state,  and  afterwards, 
perhaps,  a  more  extensive  and  popular  convention  of 
the  people,  before  whom  he  designated  Solomon  as  his 
successor,  commended  to  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the 
people  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  received  their 
contributions  towards  the  great  national  work. 

As  his  death  approached,  David  strictly  enjoined  his 
son  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  to  the  divine  con- 
stitution. He  recommended  him  to  watch,  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye,  the  bold  and  restless  Joab ;  a  man  who,  how- 
ever brave  and  faithful,  was  dangerous  from  his  restless 
ambition,  and  from  the  savage  unscrupulousness  with 
which  he  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Abner  and 
Amasa  had  both  fallen  by  his  hand,  without  warrant  or 
authority  from  the  king.  Solomon,  according  to  Ms 
wisdom^  on  the  first  appearance  of  treasonable  intention, 
was  to  put  him  to  death  without  mercy.     Shimei  was 
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in  the  same  manner  to  be  cut  off,  if  he  should  betray 
the  least  mark  of  disaffection.  But  to  the  sons  of  Bar- 
zillai,  the  Gileadite,  the  successor  of  David  was  to  show 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  kindness. 

Thus  having  provided  for  the  security  of  the  succes- 
sion, the  maintenance  of  the  law,  and  the  lasting 
dignity  of  the  national  religion,  David  breathed  his  last, 
having  reigned  forty  years  over  the  flourishing  and 
powerful  monarchy  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
founder.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  distracted 
with  civil  dissension,  environed  on  every  side  or  occu- 
pied by  powerful  and  victorious  enemies,  without  a 
capital,  almost  without  an  army,  without  any  bond  of 
union  between  the  tribes.  He  left  a  compact  and 
united  state,  stretching  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to 
the  foot  of  Lebanon,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea. 
He  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  PhiHstines,  subdued 
or  curbed  all  the  adjacent  kingdoms :  he  had  formed  a 
lasting  and  important  alliance  with  the  great  city  of 
Tyre.  He  had  organized  an  immense  disposable  force  : 
every  month  24,000  men,  furnished  in  rotation  by  the 
tribes,  appeared  in  arms,  and  were  trained  as  the  stand- 
ing militia  of  the  country.  At  the  head  of  his  army 
were  officers  of  consummate  experience,  and,  what  was 
more  highly  esteemed  in  the  warfare  of  the  time,  ex- 
traordinary personal  activity,  strength,  and  valor. 
His  heroes  remind  us  of  those  of  Aisthur  or  Charle- 
magne, excepting  that  the  armor  of  the  feudal  chief- 
tains constituted  their  superiority  ;  here,  main  strength 
of  body  and  dauntless  fortitude  of  mind.  The  Hebrew 
nation  owed  the  long  peace  of  the  son's  reign  to  the 
bravery  and  wisdom  of  the  father.  If  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  kingdom  rises  to  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  the  permanence,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  pro* 
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vide,  of  that  prosperity,  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the  abilities 
and  character  of  a  sovereign,  few  kings  in  history  can 
compete  with  David.  His  personal  character  has  been 
often  discussed ;  but  both  by  his  enemies,  and  even  by 
some  of  his  learned  defenders,  with  an  ignorance  of,  or 
inattention  to  his  age  and  country,  in  writers  of  such 
acuteness  as  Bayle,  not  less  melancholy  than  surprising. 
Both  parties  have  been  content  to  take  the  expression 
of  the  man  after  GrodCs  own  hearty  in  a  strict  and  literal 
sense.  Both  have  judged,  by  modem,  European,  and 
Christian  notions,  the  chieftain  of  an  Eastern  and  com- 
paratively barbarous  people.  If  David  in  his  exije  be- 
came a  freebooter,  he  assumed  a  profession,  like  the 
pirate  in  ancient  Greece,  by  no  means  dishonorable. 
If  he  employed  craft,  or  even  falsehood,  in  some  of  his 
enterprises,  chivalrous  or  conscientious  attachment  to 
truth  was  probably  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  his  day. 
He  had  his  harem,  like  other  Eastern  kings.  He 
waged  war,  and  revenged  himself  on  his  foreign  enemies 
with  merciless  cruelty,  like  other  warriors  of  his  age 
and  country.  His  one  great  crime  violated  the  immu- 
table and  universal  laws  of  morality,  and  therefore  ad- 
mits of  no  excuse.  On  the  other  hand,  his  consummate 
personal  bravery  and  military  talent  —  his  generosity 
to  his  enemies  —  his  fidelity  to  his  friends  —  his  knowl- 
edge of,  and  steadfast  attention  to  the  true  interests  of 
his  country  —  his  exalted  piety  and  gratitude  towards 
his  God,  justify  the  zealous  and  fervent  attachment 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  memory  of  their  great 
monarch. 

The  three  most  eminent  men  in  the  Hebrew  annals, 
Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  were  three  of  their  most 
distinguished  poets.  The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less 
in  sublimity  and  tenderness  of  expression  than  in  lofti- 
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iiess  and  purity  of  religious  sentiment.  In  comparison 
with  them,  the  sacred  poetry  of  all  other  nations  sinks 
into  mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so  exquisitely 
the  universal  language  of  rehgious  emotion,  that  (a  few 
fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the 
warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age)  they  have  entered,  with 
unquestioned  propriety,  into  the  ritual  of  the  holier  and 
more  perfect  religion  of  Christ.  The  songs  which 
cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert-caves  of  Engedi,  or 
resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they 
wound  along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judaea,  have 
been  repeated  for  ages  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  in  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean, 
among  the  forests  of  America  or  the  sands  of  Africa. 
How  many  human  hearts  have  they  softened,  purified, 
exalted !  —  of  how  many  wretched  beings  have  they 
been  the  secret  consolation  I  —  on  how  many  com- 
munities have  they  drawn  down  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  bringing  the  affections  into  unison  with 
their  deep  devotional  fervor  ! 

Solomon  succeeded  to  the  Hebrew  kingdom  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  was  environed  by  designing,  bold, 
and  dangerous  enemies.  The  pretensions  of  Adonijah 
still  commanded  a  powerful  party:  Abiathar  swayed 
the  priesthood;  Joab  the  anny.  The  singular  con- 
nection in  public  opinion  between  the  title  to  the  crown, 
and  the  possession  of  the  deceased  monarch's  harem, 
has  been  already  noticed.  Adonijah,  in  making  re- 
quest for  Abishag,  a  youthftd  concubine  taken  by 
David  in  his  old  age,  was  considered  as  insidiously 
renewing  his  claims  to  the  sovereignty.  Solomon  saw 
at  once  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  dying  admonition : 
he  seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  all  future  oppo- 
sition, and  all  danger  of  a  civil  war.     He  caused  Ado- 
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nijah  to  be  put  to  death  ;  suspended  Abiathar  from  his 
ofEce,  and  banished  him  from  Jerusalem :  and  though 
Joab  fled  to  the  altar,  he  commanded  him  to  be  slain 
for  the  two  murders  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  those 
of  Abner  and  Amasa.  Shimei,  another  dangerous 
man,  was  commanded  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  on  pain 
of  death  if  he  should  quit  the  city.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  detected  in  a  suspicious  journey  to  Gath, 
on  the  Phihstine  border ;  and  having  violated  the  com- 
pact, he  suffered  the  penalty. 

Thus  secured  by  the  policy  of  his  father  from  internal 
enemies,  by  the  terror  of  his  victories  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, Solomon  commenced  his  peaceftil  reign,  during 
which  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree^  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
This  peace  was  broken  only  by  a  revolt  of  the  Edomites. 
Hadad,  of  the  royal  race,  after  the  exterminating  war 
waged  by  David  and  by  Joab,  had  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  married  the  sister  of  the  king's  wife.  No  sooner 
had  he  heard  of'  the  death  of  David  and  of  Joab  than 
he  returned,  and  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  kind  of  pred- 
atory warfare  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Another 
adventurer,  Rezon,  a  subject  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  seized  on  Damascus,  and  maintained  a  great 
part  of  Syria  in  hostility  to  Solomon.  Solomon's  con- 
quest of  Hamath  Zobah  in  a  later  part  of  his  reign, 
after  which  he  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  and 
raised  a  line  of  fortresses  along  his  frontier  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  probably  connected  with  these  hostihties.^ 
The  justice  of  Solomon  was  proverbial.  Among  his 
first  acts  after  his  accession,  it  is  related  that  when  he 
had  offered  a  costly  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  the  place 
where  the  Tabernacle  remained,  God  had  appeared  to 
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him  in  a  dream,  and  offered  him  whatever  gill  he 
chose :  the  wise  king  requested  an  understanding  heai** 
to  judge  the  people.  God  not  merely  assented  to  his 
prayer,  but  added  the  gift  of  honor  and  riches.  His 
judicial  wisdom  was  displayed  in  the  memorable  his- 
tory of  the  two  women  who  contested  the  right  to  a 
child.  Solomon,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  Oriental  justice, 
commanded  the  infant  to  be  divided  before  their  faces  • 
the  heart  of  the  real  mother  was  struck  with  terror 
and  abhorrence,  while  the  false  one  consented  to  the 
horrible  partition:  and  by  this  appeal  to  nature  th«» 
cause  was  instantaneously  decided. 

The  internal  government  of  his  extensive  dominions 
next  demanded  the  attention  of  Solomon.  Besides  the 
local  and  municipal  governors,  he  divided  tlie  kingdom 
into  twelve  districts :  over  each  of  these  he  appointed 
a  purveyor,  for  the  collection  of  the  royal  tribute, 
which  was  received  in  kind;  and  thus  the  growing 
capital  and  the  immense  establishments  of  Solomon 
were  abundantly  furnished  with  provisions.  Each 
purveyor  supplied  the  court  for  a  month.  The  daily 
consumption  of  his  household  was  300  bushels  of  finer 
flour,  600  of  a  coarser  sort ;  10  fatted,  20  other  oxen ; 
100  sheep ;  besides  poultry,  and  various  kinds  of 
venison.  Provender  was  furnished  for  40,000  horses, 
and  a  great  number  of  dromedaries.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  did  not,  at  first  at  least,  feel  these 
burdens  :  Judah  and  Israel  were  many^  as  the  sand 
which  is  hy  the  sea  in  multitude^  eating  and  drinking^ 
and  making  merry. 

The  foreign  treaties  of  Solomon  were  as  wisely 
directed  to  secure  the  profound  peace  of  his  dominions. 
He  entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt,   whose  daughter  he  received  with 
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great  magnificence ;  and  he  renewed  the  important 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre.^  The  friendship  of  this 
monarch  was  of  the  highest  value  in  contributing  to 
the  great  royal  and  national  work,  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  The  cedar  timber  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  forests  of  Lebanon :  the  Sidonian  artisans, 
celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  most  skil- 
ful workmen  in  every  kind  of  manufacture,  particularly 
in  the  precious  metals.  Solomon  entered  into  a  regular 
treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  supply  the  Tyr- 
ians  with  large  quantities  of  com  ;  receiving  in  return 
their  timber,  which  was  floated  down  to  Joppa,  and  a 
large  body  of  artificers.  The  timber  was  cut  by  his  own 
subjects,  of  whom  he  raised  a  body  of  30,000 ;  10,000 
employed  at  a  time,  and  relieving  each  other  every 
month ;  so  that  to  one  month  of  labor  they  had  two  of 
rest.  He  raised  two  other  corps,  one  of  70,000  porters 
of  burdens,  the  other  of  80,000  hewers  of  stone,  who 
were  employed  in  the  quarries  among  the  mountains. 
All  these  labors  were  thrown,  not  on  the  Israelites,  but 
on  the  strangers,  who,  chiefly  of  Canaanitish  descent, 
had  been  permitted  to  inhabit  the  country.  These 
preparations,  in  addition  to  those  of  King  David,  being 
completed,  the  work  began.  The  eminence  of  Moriah, 
the  Mount  of  Vision,  ^.  e.,  the  height  seen  afar  from 
the  adjacent  country,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as 
th(j  spot  where  Abraham  had  offered  his  son  —  (where 

1  After  inserting  the  correspondence  between  King  Solomon  and  King 
Hiram  of  Tyre,  according  to  1  Kings  v.,  Josephus  asserts  that  copies  of 
these  letters  were  not  only  preserved  by  his  countrymen,  but  also  in  th« 
archives  of  T^'re.  war'  h  tijq  d^eXr/aeie  aKpi(3eg  iia-&hv,  ierfUeig  rCyv  km  rtJi 
Ttptiiv  ypafifiaTO(j)v?uiK.io)v  dij/iomow,  tvpoi  ov/idxjvovvra  rolg  hpTjfievoic  v«ff 
tjuibv  Tu,  Trap'  kKetvnig.  I  presume  that  Josephus  adverts  to  the  statement 
of  Tyrian  historians,  not  to  an  actual  inspection  of  the  archives,  which  h» 
•eems  to  asseit  as  existing  and  accessible. 
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recently  the  plague  had  been  stayed,  by  the  altar  built 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Araunah,  the  Jebu- 
site,)  rose  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  Its  rugged  top 
was  levelled  with  immense  labor ;  its  sides,  which  to 
the  east  and  south  were  precipitous,  were  faced  with 
a  wall  of  stone,  built  up  perpendicular  from  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  so  as  to  appear  to  those  who  looked  down 
of  most  terrific  height ;  a  work  of  prodigious  skill  and 
labor,  as  the  immense  stones  were  strongly  mortised 
together  and  wedged  into  the  rock.  Around  the 
whole  area  or  esplanade,  an  irregular  quadrangle,  was 
a  solid  wall  of  considerable  height  and  strength :  within 
this  was  an  open  court,  into  which  the  Gentiles  were 
either  from  the  first,  or  subsequently,  admitted.  A 
second  wall  encompassed  another  quadrangle,  called 
the  court  of  the  Israelites.  Along  this  wall,  on  the 
inside,  ran  a  portico  or  cloister,  over  which  were  cham- 
bers for  diflerent  sacred  purposes.  Within  this  again, 
another,  probably  a  lower,  wall,  separated  the  court  of 
the  priests  from  that  of  the  Israelites.  To  each  court 
the  ascent  was  by  steps,  so  that  the  platform  of  the 
inner  court  was  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
outer.  The  Temple  itself  was  rather  a  monument  of 
the  wealth  than  the  architectural  skill  and  science  of 
the  people.  It  was  a  wonder  of  the  world,  fi*om  the 
splendor  of  its  materials  more  than  the  grace,  boldness, 
or  majesty  of  its  height  and  dimensions.  It  had  neither 
the  colossal  magnitude  of  the  Egyptian,  the  simple 
dignity  and  perfect  proportional  harmony  of  the  Gre- 
cian, nor  perhaps  the  fantastic  grace  and  lightness  of 
later  Oriental  architecture.  Some  writers,  calling  to 
their  assistance  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel,  have 
erected  a  most  superb  edifice ;  to  which  there  is  this 
fatal  objection,  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  prophet 
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are  taken  as  they  stand  in  the  text,  the  area  of  the 
Temple  and  its  courts  would  not  only  have  covered  the 
whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  but  almost  all  Jerusalem.  In 
fact  our  accounts  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  are  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory.  The  details,  as  they  now  stand 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  the  only  safe 
authorities,  are  unscientific,  and,  what  is  worse,  contra- 
dictory. Josephus  has  evidently  blended  together  the 
three  Temples,  and  attributed  to  the  earlier  all  the 
subsequent  additions  and  alterations.  The  Temple,  on 
the  whole,  was  an  enlargement  of  the  tabernacle,  built 
of  more  costly  and  durable  materials.  Like  its  model, 
it  retained  the  ground -plan  and  disposition  of  the 
Eygptian,  or  rather  of  almost  all  the  sacred  edifices  of 
antiquity:  even  its  measurements  are  singularly  in 
unison  with  some  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Upper 
Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  propylaeon,  a  temple,  and  a 
sanctuary ;  called  respectively  the  Porch,  the  Holy 
Place,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Yet  in  some  respects, 
if  the  measurements  are  correct,  the  Temple  must 
rather  have  resembled  the  form  of  a  simple  Gothic 
church.  In  the  front  to  the  east  stood  the  porch,  a  tall 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  210  feet.  Either  within, 
or,  like  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  before  the  porch,  stood 
two  pillars  of  brass ;  by  one  account  27,  by  another 
above  60  feet  high ;  the  latter  statement  probably  in- 
cluding their  capitals  and  bases.  These  were  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz  (Durability  and  Strength).^  The 
capitals  of  these  were  of  the  richest  workmanship,  with 
net-work,  chain-work,  and  pomegranates.     The  porch 

1  Ewald,  following,  as  he  states,  the  LXX.,  makes  these  two  pillars,  not 
standing  alone  like  obelisks  before  the  porch,  but  as  forming  the  front  of 
the  porch,  with  the  capitals  connected  together,  and  supporting  a  kind  of 
balcony,  with  ornamental  work  above  it.  The  pillars  measured  12  cubits 
(22  feet)  round. 
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was  the  same  widtli  with  the  Temple,  35  feet ;  its  depth 
17|.  The  length  of  the  main  building,  including  the 
Holy  Place,  70  feet,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  35,  was 
in  the  whole  105  feet ;  the  height  52^  feet.^  Josephus 
carries  the  whole  building  up  to  the  height  of  the 
porch  ;  but  this  is  out  of  all  credible  proportion,  making 
the  height  twice  the  length  and  six  times  the  width. 
Along  each  side,  and  perhaps  at  the  back  of  the  main 
building,  ran  an  aisle,  divided  into  three  stories  of  small 
chambers :  the  wall  of  the  Temple  being  thicker  at  the 
bottom,  left  a  rest  to  support  the  beams  of  these  cham- 
bers, which  were  not  let  into  the  wall.  These  aisles, 
the  chambers  of  which  were  appropriated  as  vestiaries, 
treasuries,  and  for  other  sacred  purposes,  seem  to  have 
reached  about  half-way  up  the  main  wall  of  what  we 
may  call  the  nave  and  choir:  the  windows  into  the 
latter  were  probably  above  them ;  these  were  narrow, 
but  widened  inwards. 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  appear  by  no  means 
imposing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  but  a  small  part 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  took  place  within  the  walls. 
The  Holy  of  Holies  was  entered  only  once  a  year,  and 
that  by  the  High  Priest  alone.  It  was  the  secret  and 
unapproachable  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  Holy 
Place,  the  body  of  the  Temple,  admitted  only  the 
officiating  priests.  The  courts,  called  in  popular  lan- 
guage   the  Temple,   or  rather  the  inner  quadrangle, 

1  Mr.  Fergusson,  estimating  the  cubit  rather  lower  than  in  the  text,  makes 
the  porch  30  by  15 ;  the  pronaos,  or  Holy  Place,  60  by  30 ;  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  30;  the  height  45  ft.  Mr.  Fergusson,  following  Josephus,  supposes 
that  the  whole  TempU  had  an  upper  story  of  wood,  a  talar,  as  appears  in 
other  Eastern  edifices.  I  doubt  the  authority  of  Josephus  as  to  the  older 
Temple,  though,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  the  discrepancies  between  the 
measurements  in  Kings  and  in  Chronicles  may  be  partially  reconciled  on 
this  supposition.  Mr.  Fergusson  makes  the  height  of  the  Eastern  towel 
only  90  ft.    The  text  followed  2  Chron.  iii.  4,  reckon'ng  the  cubit  at  1  ft.  9  in 
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were  in  fact  the  great  place  of  divine  worship.  Here, 
under  the  open  air,  were  celebrated  the  great  public 
and  national  rites,  the  processions,  the  ofterings,  the 
sacrifices  ;  here  stood  the  great  tank  for  ablution,  and 
the  high  altar  for  burnt-offerings.  But  the  costliness 
of  the  materials,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  details, 
amply  compensated  for  the  moderate  dimensions  of  the 
building.  It  was  such  a  sacred  edifice  as  a  traveller 
might  have  expected  to  find  in  El  Dorado.  The  walls 
were  of  hewn  stone,  faced  within  with  cedar  which 
was  richly  carved  with  knosps  and  flowers ;  the  ceiling 
was  of  fir-tree.  But  in  every  part  gold  was  lavished 
with  the  utmost  profusion;  within  and  without,  the 
floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  in  short,  the  whole  house 
is  described  as  overlaid  with  gold.  The  finest  and 
purest  —  that  of  Parvaim,  by  some  supposed  to  be 
Ceylon  —  was  reserved  for  the  sanctuary.  Here  the 
cherubim,  which  stood  upon  the  covering  of  the  Ark, 
with  their  wings  touching  each  wall,  were  entirely 
covered  with  gold.  The  sumptuous  veil,  of  the  richest 
materials  and  brightest  colors,  which  divided  the  Holy 
of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place,  was  suspended  on 
chains  of  gold.  Cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  flowers, 
the  favorite  ornaments,  everywhere  covered  with  gild- 
ing, were  wrought  in  almost  all  parts.  The  altar 
within  the  Temple  and  the  table  of  shewbread  were 
likewise  covered  with  the  same  precious  metal.  All 
the  vessels,  the  10  candlesticks,  500  basins,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  sacrificial  and  other  utensils,  were  of  solid 
gold  Yet  the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to  dwell  with  the 
greatest  astonishment  and  admiration  on  the  works 
which  were  founded  in  brass  by  Huram,  a  man  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  had  learned  his  art  at  Tyro. 
Besides  the  lofty  pillars  above  mentioned,  there  was  a 
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great  tank,  called  a  sea,  of  molten  brass,  supported  on 
twelve  oxen,  three  turned  each  way;  this  was  17^ 
feet  in  diameter.  There  was  also  a  great  altar,  and 
ten  large  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ablution,  called 
lavers,  standing  on  bases  or  pedestals,  the  rims  of 
which  were  richly  ornamented  with  a  border,  on  which 
were  wrought  figures  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim. 
The  bases  below  were  formed  of  four  wheels,  like  those 
of  a  chariot.  All  the  works  in  brass  were  cast  in  a 
place  near  the  Jordan,  where  the  soil  was  of  a  stiff 
clay  suited  to  the  purpose. 

For  seven  years  and  a  half  the  fabric  arose  in  silence. 
All  the  timbers,  the  stones,  even  of  the  most  enormous 
size,  measuring  seventeen  and  eighteen  feet,  were 
hewn  and  fitted,  so  as  to  be  put  together  without  the 
sound  of  any  tool  whatever  ;  as  it  has  been  expressed, 
with  great  poetical  beauty,  — 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  grew. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Temple  and  its  courts 
being  completed,  the  solemn  dedication  took  place,  with 
the  greatest  magnificence  which  the  king  and  the  nation 
could  display.  All  the  chieftains  of  the  different  tribes, 
and  all  of  every  order  who  could  be  brought  together, 
assembled.  David  had  already  organized  the  priest- 
hood and  the  Levites ;  and  assigned  to  the  38,000  of 
the  latter  tribe  each  his  particular  office  ;  24,000  were 
appointed  for  the  common  duties,  6000  as  officers,  4000 
as  guards  and  porters,  4000  as  singers  and  musicians. 
On  this  great  occasion,  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple, 
all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  regard  to  their  courses,  the 
whole  priestly  order  of  every  class,  attended.  Around 
the  great  brazen  altar,  which  rose  in  the  court  of  the 
priests  before  the  door  of  the  Temple,  stood  in  front  the 
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sacrificers,  all  around  the  whole  chou*,  arra/ed  in  white 
linen.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were  trump- 
eters, the  rest  had  cymbals,  harps,  and  psalteries. 
Solomon  himself  took  his  place  on  an  elevated  scaffold, 
or  raised  throne  of  brass.  The  whole  assembled  nation 
crowded  the  spacious  courts  beyond.  The  ceremony 
began  with  the  preparation  of  burnt-oiferings,  so  nu- 
merous that  they  could  not  be  counted.  At  an  ap- 
pointed signal  commenced  the  more  important  part  of 
the  scene,  the  removal  of  the  Ark,  the  installation  of 
the  God  of  Israel  in  his  new  and  appropriate  dwelling, 
to  the  sound  of  all  the  voices  and  all  the  instruments, 
chanting  some  of  those  splendid  odes,  the  47th,  97th, 
98th,  and  107th  psalms.  The  Ark  advanced,  borne  by 
the  Levites,  to  the  open  portals  of  the  Temple.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  24th  Psalm,  even  if  com- 
posed before,  was  adopted  and  used  on  this  occasion. 
The  singers,  as  it  drew  near  the  gate,  broke  out  in 
these  words,  —  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  he 
ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  Glory 
may  come  in.  It  was  answered  from  the  other  part  of 
the  choir,  —  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?  —  the  whole 
choir  responded,  —  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  is  the  King 
of  Glory.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  Holy 
Place,  the  gates  flew  open ;  when  it  reached  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  veil  was  drawn  back.  The  Ark  took  its 
place  under  the  extended  wings  of  the  cherubim,  which 
might  seem  to  fold  over,  and  receive  it  under  their  pro- 
tection. At  that  instant  all  the  trumpeters  and  singers 
were  at  once  to  make  one  sound  to  he  heard  in  praising 
and  thanking  the  Lord ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their 
voice,  with  the  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  and  instruments  of 
music,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good,  fot 
his  mercy  endureth  forever,  the  house  ivas  filled  with  a 
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child,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could 
not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud;  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God.  Thus 
the  Divinity  took  possession  of  his  sacred  edifice.  The 
king  then  rose  upon  the  brazen  scaffold,  knelt  down, 
and  spreading  his  hands  towards  heaven,  uttered  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  The  prayer  was  of  unex- 
ampled sublimity  :  while  it  implored  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  tutelar  Deity  and 
Sovereign  of  the  Israelites,  it  recognized  his  spiritual 
and  illimitable  nature.  But  will  God  in  very  deed 
dwell  with  men  on  the  earth?  behold  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee,  how  much  less  this 
house  which  L  have  built  ?  It  then  recapitulated  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  the  dependence  of 
the  national  prosperity  and  happiness  on  the  national 
conformity  to  the  civil  and  religious  law.  As  the  king 
concluded  in  these  emphatic  terms,  —  Now,  therefore, 
arise,  0  Lord  God,  into  thy  resting-place,  thou  and  the 
ark  of  thy  strength :  let  thy  priests,  0  Lord  God,  he 
clothed  with  salvation,  and  thy  saints  rejoice  in  goodness, 
0  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  thine  anointed : 
remember  the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant,  —  the  cloud 
which  had  rested  over  the  Holy  of  Holies  grew  brighter 
and  more  dazzling ;  fire  broke  out  and  consumed  all 
the  sacrifices ;  the  priests  stood  without,  awe-struck  by 
the  insupportable  splendor  ;  the  whole  people  fell  on 
their  faces,  and  worshipped  and  praised  the  Lord, /or 
he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  is  forever.  Which  was  the 
greater,  the  external  magnificence^  or  the  moral  sub- 
limity of  this  scene  ?  Was  it  the  Temple,  situated  on 
its  commanding  eminence,  w4th  all  its  courts,  the  daz- 
zling splendor  of  its  materials,  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes, the  priesthood  in  their  gorgeous  attire,  the  king, 
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with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  on  his  throne  of  bur- 
nished brass,  the  music,  the  radiant  cloud  filling  the 
Temple,  the  sudden  fire  flashing  upon  the  altar,  the 
whole  nation  upon  their  knees  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the 
religious  grandeur  of  the  hymns  and  of  the  prayer: 
the  exalted  and  rational  views  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
the  union  of  a  whole  people  in  the  adoration  of  the 
one  Great,  Incomprehensible,  Almighty,  Everlasting 
Creator  ? 

This  extraordinary  festival,  which  took  place  at  the 
time  of  that  of  Tabernacles,  lasted  for  two  weeks,  twice 
the  usual  time  :  during  this  period  22,000  oxen  and 
120,000  sheep  were  sacrificed,^  every  individual  prob- 
ably contributing  to  this  great  propitiatory  rite  ;  and 
the  whole  people  feasting  on  those  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  were  not  set  apart  for  holy  uses. 

Though  the  chief  magnificence  of  Solomon  was 
lavished  on  the  Temple  of  God,  yet  the  sumptuous 
palaces,  which  he  erected  for  his  own  residence,  display 
an  opulence  and  profusion  which  may  vie  with  the 
older  monarchs  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.  The  great  palace 
stood  in  Jerusalem  ;  it  occupied  thirteen  years  in  build- 
ing. A  causeway  bridged  the  deep  ravine,  and  leading 
directly  to  the  Temple,  united  the  part  either  of  Acra 
or  Sion,  on  which  the  palace  stood,  with  Mount  Moriah. 


1  Gibbon,  in  one  of  his  malicious  notes,  observes,  "  As  the  blood  and 
smoke  of  so  many  hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  Chris- 
tian Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loc.)  is  bold  enough 
to  suspect  the  tidelity  of  the  numbers."  To  this  I  ventured  to  subjoin  the 
following  illustration;  —  "According  to  the  historian  Kotobeddyn,  quoted 
by  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  p.  276,  the  Khalif  Moktader  sacrificed 
during  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  the  j-^ear  of  the  Hegira  350,  forty  thou- 
sand camels  and  cows,  and  fifty  thousand  sheep.  Barthema  describes  thirty 
thousand  oxen  slain,  and  their  carcasses  given  to  the  poor.  Taverniei 
speaks  of  100,000  victims  offered  by  the  King  of  Tonquin."  Gibbon,  ch 
jtxiii.  iv.  p.  96,  edit.  Milman. 
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In  this  palace  was  a  vast  hall  for  public  business,  from 
its  cedar  pillars,  called  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leb- 
anon. It  was  175  feet  long,  half  that  measurement  in 
width,  above  50  feet  high ;  four  rows  of  cedar  columns 
supported  a  roof  made  of  beams  of  the  same  wood ; 
there  were  three  rows  of  windows  on  each  side  facing 
each  other.  Besides  this  great  hall,  there  were  two 
others,  called  porches,  of  smaller  dimensions,  in  one  of 
which  the  throne  of  justice  was  placed.  The  harem, 
or  women's  apartments,  adjoined  to  these  buikhngs  ; 
with  other  piles  of  vast  extent  for  different  purposes, 
particularly,  if  we  may  credit  Josephus,  a  great  ban- 
queting hall.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  the 
whole  was  surrounded  with  spacious  and  luxuriant  gar- 
dens, and  adds  a  less  credible  fact,  ornamented  with 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Another  palace  was  built  in 
a  romantic  part  of  the  country  in  the  valleys  at  the  foot 
of  Lebanon  for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  in  the  luxurious  gardens  of  which  we  may  lay 
the  scene  of  that  poetical  epithalamium,^  or  collection 
of  Idyls,  the  Song  of  Solomon.^  The  splendid  works  of 
Solomon  were  not  confined  to  royal  magnificence  and 
display ;  they  condescended  to  usefiilness.  To  Solomon 
are  traced  at  least  the  first  channels  and  courses  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  water  supply  which  has  always 

^  I  here  assume  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  an  epithalamium.  1 
enter  not  into  the  interminable  controversy  as  to  the  literal  or  allegorical 
or  spiritual  meaning  of  this  poem,  nor  into  that  of  its  age.  A  very  partic- 
ular though  succinct  account  of  all  these  theories,  ancient  and  modern, 
may  be  found  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Ginsberg.  I  confess  that  Dr.  Ginsberg's 
theory,  which  is  rather  tinged  with  the  virtuous  sentimentality  of  the 
modern  novel,  seems  to  me  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  the  Oriental 
and  ancient  character  of  the  poem.  It  is  adopted,  however,  though  modi- 
fied, by  M.  R^nan. 

2  According  to  Ewald,  the  ivory  tower  in  this  poem  was  raised  in  one 
of  these  beautiful  "  pleasaik^-es,"  in  the  Anti  -  Libanus,  looking  towards 
Hamath. 
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enabled  Jerusalem  to  maintain  its  thousands  of  wor- 
shippers at  different  periods,  and  to  endure  long  and 
obstinate  sieges.^ 

The  descriptions  in  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Persian 
courts  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana ;  the  tales  of  the  early 
travellers  in  the  East  about  the  kings  of  Samarcand  or 
C.'ithay;  and  even  the  imagination  of  the  Oriental 
romancers  and  poets,  have  scarcely  conceived  a  more 
splendid  pageant  than  Solomon,  seated  on  his  throne  of 
ivory,  receiving  the  homage  of  distant  princes  who 
came  to  admire  his  magnificence,  and  put  to  the  test 
his  noted  wisdom.^  This  throne  was  of  pure  ivory, 
covered  with  gold ;  six  steps  led  up  to  the  seat,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  steps  stood  twelve  lions.  All  the  ves- 
sels of  his  palace  were  of  pure  gold,  silver  was  thought 
too  mean :  his  armory  was  furnished  with  gold ;  200 
targets  and  300  shields  of  beaten  gold  were  suspended 
in  the  house  of  Lebanon.  Josephus  mentions  a  body 
of  archers  who  escorted  him  from  the  city  to  his  coun- 
try palace,  clad  in  dresses  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  their 
hair  powdered  with  gold  dust.  But  enormous  as  this 
wealth  appears,  the  statement  of  his  expenditure  on  the 
Temple,  and  of  his  annual  revenue,  so  passes  all  credi- 
bility, that  any  attempt  at  forming  a  calculation  on  the 
uncertain  data  we  possess  may  at  once  be  abandoned 
as  a  hopeless  task.  No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  authorities,  of  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  Hebrew  weights  of  money,  and,  above  all, 
of  our  total  ignorance  of  the  relative  value  which  the 
precious  metals  bore  to  the  commodities  of  life,  than  the 
estimate,  made  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  of  the  treasures  left 

1  See  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  pp.  62-68 :  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable 


2  Compare  the  great  Mogul's  throne  m  Tavernier,  that  of  the  King  of 
Po.rsia  in  Morier. 
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by  David,  amounting  to  800  millions,  nearly  the  capital 
of  our  national  debt. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  vast  wealth  which 
Solomon  undoubtedly  possessed,  may  lead  to  more  satis- 
factory, though  still  imperfect  results.  The  treasures 
of  David  were  accumulated  rather  by  conquest  than  by 
traffic.  Some  of  the  nations  he  subdued,  particularly 
the  Edomites,  were  wealthy.  All  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  worn  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  orna- 
ments and  their  armor ;  their  idols  were  often  of  gold, 
and  the  treasuries  of  their  temples  perhaps  contained 
considerable  wealth.  But  during  the  reign  of  Solomon 
almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world  passed  into  his 
territories.  The  treaty  with  Tyre  was  of  the  utmost 
importance :  nor  is  there  any  instance  in  which  two 
neighboring  nations  so  clearly  saw,  and  so  steadily  pur- 
sued, without  jealousy  or  mistrust,  their  mutual  and  in- 
separable interests.^  On  one  occasion  only,  when  Solo- 
mon presented  to  Hiram  twenty  inland  cities  which  he 
had  conquered,  Hiram  expressed  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  caUed  the  territory  by  the  opprobrious  name  of 
Cabul.  The  Tyrian  had  perhaps  cast  a  wistful  eye  on 
the  noble  bay  and  harbor  of  Acco,  or  Ptolemais,  which 
the  prudent  Hebrew  either  would  not,  or  could  not  — 
since  it  was  part  of  the  promised  land  —  dissever  from 
his  dominions.  So  strict  was  the  confederacy,  that 
Tyre  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Palestine,  Pales- 
tine the  granary  of  Tyre.     Tyre  furnished  the  ship- 

1  The  very  learned  work  of  Movers,  Die  Phonizier  (Bonn,  1841,  Berlin, 
"».849)  contains  everything  which  true  German  industry  and  comprehensive- 
ness can  accumulate  about  this  people.  Movers,  though  in  such  an  inquiry 
conjecture  is  inevitable,  is  neither  so  bold,  so  arbitrary,  nor  so  dogmatic  in 
his  conjectures  as  many  of  his  contemporaries.  See  on  Hiram,  ii.  326  et 
seq.  Movers  is  disposed  to  appreciate  as  of  high  value  the  fi-agraents  pre- 
served in  Josephus  of  the  Phoenician  histories  of  Menander  and  Dies. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  "  Phoenicia  "  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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builders  and  mariners ;  the  fruitful  plains  of  Palestine 
victualled  the  fleets,  and  supplied  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  the  Phoenician  league  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. ^ 

This  league  comprehended  Tyre,  Aradus,  Sidon,  per- 
haps Tripolis,  Byblus,  and  Berytus.  The  narrow  sHp 
of  territory  which  belonged  to  these  states  was  barren, 
rocky,  and  unproductive.  The  first  branch  of  com- 
merce into  which  this  enterprising  people  either  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  as  regular  partners,  or  at  least  per- 
mitted them  to  share  its  advantages,  was  the  traffic  of 
the  Mediterranean.  To  every  part  of  that  sea  the 
Phoenicians  had  pursued  their  discoveries;  they  had 
planted  colonies,  and  worked  the  mines.  This  was 
the  trade  to  Tarshish,  so  celebrated,  that  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  seem  to  have  become  the  common  name  for  large 
merchant-vessels.  Tarshish  was  probably  a  name  as 
indefinite  as  the  West  Indies  in  early  European  navi- 
gation ;  properly  speaking,  it  was  the  south  of  Spain, 
then  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Peru  of  Tyr- 
ian  adventure.  Whether  or  not  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Solomon,  —  without  doubt  in  the  more  flourishing 
period  of  Phoenicia ;  before  the  city  on  the  main  land 
was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  insular  Tyre 
became  the  emporium  —  the  Phoenician  navies  ex- 
tended their  voyages  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
where  they  founded  Cadiz.  Northward  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  France  to  the  British  isles ;  south- 
ward along  the  African  shore  ;  where  the  boundaries 
of  their  navigation  are  quite  uncertain,  yet  probably 


1  To  a  late  period  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  mostly  dependent  on  Palestine 
for  their  supplj'^  of  grain.  The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  desired  peace  with 
Herod  (Agrippa)  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  coun- 
try      (Acts  xii.  20.) 
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extended  to  the  Gold  Coast.  The  second  branch  of 
commerce  was  the  inland  trade  with  Egypt.  This  was 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  Jews.  Egypt  supplied 
horses  in  vast  numbers,  and  hnen  yam.  The  valleys 
of  the  Nile  produced  flax  in  abundance ;  and  the  yam, 
according  to  the  description  of  the  prudent  housewife 
in  the  Proverbs,  was  spun  and  woven  by  the  females  in 
Palestine.  The  third  and  more  important  branch  was 
the  maritime  trade  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  conquests 
of  David  had  already  made  the  Jews  masters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  this  gulf  Solomon  built  or  improved 
the  towns  and  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber.  Hence 
a  fleet,  manned  by  Tyrians,  sailed  for  Ophir,  their  East 
Indies,  as  Tarshish  was  their  West.  They  coasted 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa,  in  some  part  of 
which  the  real  Ophir  was  probably  situated.  When 
the  Egyptians  under  Necho,  after  the  declension  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom,  took  possession  of  this  branch  of 
commerce,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  plain 
and  consistent  account  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Tyrians 
sailed  round  the  continent  of  Africa.  ^  The  whole  mari- 
time traffic  with  eastern  Asia,  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  without  doubt  some  parts  of  India,  entered,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  brought  to  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  Yet  even  this  line  of  commerce  was 
scarcely  more  valuable  than  the  inland  trade  of  the 


1  So  I  wrote  thirty  years  ago.  The  subject  has  since  that  time  oeen  dis- 
cussed by  many  learned  writers.  It  has  been  exhausted  by  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  in  his  late  work  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients.  Even 
those  who  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  Sir  George  Lewis  (I  confess  that 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  dissent)  may  feel  confident  that  all 
the  opposing  theories  are  stated  with  his  accustomed  fuhiess,  perfect  honesty, 
and  candor.  Read  the  whole  instructive  chapter  (viii.)  on  the  Naviga'JoD 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

VOL.  I.  24 
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Arabian  peninsula.  This  was  carried  on  by  the  cara- 
vans of  the  native  tribes,  who  transported  on  camels 
the  spices,  incense,  gold,  precious  stones,  valuable 
woods,  particularly  the  almug,  thought  to  be  the 
sandal,  and  all  the  other  highly  prized  productions  of 
that  country ;  perhaps  also  the  foreign  commoditits 
which  were  transported  across  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
which  were  landed,  by  less  adventurous  traders  from 
the  east,  in  the  Arabian  ports  on  that  sea.  Both  these 
lines  of  commerce  flowed  directly  into  the  dominions  of 
Solomon.  Those  goods  which  passed  on  to  Tyre  were, 
not  improbably,  shipped  at  Joppa.  Two  of  the  towns 
which  Solomon  built,  Gezer  and  lower  Beth-horon, 
were  nearly  on  the  line  from  the  Red  Sea  to  that 
haven.  1  This  traffic  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the 
Edomites,  under  the  protection,  or  as  sharing  its  ad- 
vantages with  the  Egyptians ;  still,  however,  the  Tyrians 
were  most  likely  both  the  merchants  who  fitted  out  the 
enterprises,  and  the  mariners  who  manned  the  ships. 
The  goods  intended  for  Tyre  were  then,  most  prob- 
ably, shipped  at  Rhinocorura.  Under  the  Romans  the 
Nabathean  Arabs  carried  on  the  same  traffic,  of  which 
their  great  city,  Petra,  was  the  inland  emporium  ;  at 
least  that  by  the  caravans,  for  the  Ptolemies  had  di- 
verted great  part  of  the  Red  Sea  trade  to  their  new 
port  of  Berenice.  A  fifth  line  of  commerce  was  that 
of  inland  Asia,  and  crossed  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
to  Tyre.  In  order  to  secure  and  participate  in  this 
branch  of  traffic,  Solomon  subdued  part  of  the  Syrian 
tribes,  and  built  two  cities,  as  stations,  between  the 

1  I  need  hardly  refer  for  much  of  this  to  the  excellent  work  of  Heeren, 
"  Ideen  iiber  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr  und  den  Handel  der  vomehraster 
Volker  der  Alten  Welt."  The  notices  of  Heeren  on  some  points  may  have 
been  enlarged,  corrected,  modified  by  later  writers,  but  it  remains  a  book 
of  high  authority  and  surpassing  interest. 
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Euphrates  and  the  coast.  These  were  Tadmor  and 
Baalath,  one  the  celebrated  Palmyra,  the  other  Baal- 
bec.  After  the  desolating  conquests  of  Assyria  and 
the  total  ruin  of  old  Tyre,  this  line  of  trade  probably 
found  its  way  to  Sardis,  and  contributed  to  the  splendor 
of  Croesus  and  his  Lydian  kingdom.  It  was  from  these 
various  sources  of  wealth  that  the  precious  metals  and 
all  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  such  abundance 
—  that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian, silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedar-trees 
as  sycamores. 

Solomon  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  than 
his  magnificence.  The  visits  of  the  neighboring  princes, 
particularly  that  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  (a  part  of 
Arabia  Felix,)  were  to  admire  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  Hebrew  tradition,  perhaps  the  superstitious 
wonder  of  his  own  age,  ascribed  to  Solomon  the  highest 
skill  in  magical  arts,  and  even  unbounded  dominion 
over  all  the  invisible  world.  Tadmor,  in  the  \^-ilder- 
ness,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  his  enchantments. 
More  sober  history  recognizes  in  Solomon  the  great 
poet,  naturalist,  and  moral  philosopher  of  his  time.  His 
poetry,  consisting  of  one  thousand  and  five  songs,  ex- 
cept his  epithalamium,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Psalms, 
has  entirely  perished.  His  natural  history  of  plants 
and  animals  has  suflPered  the  same  fate.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
(j)erhaps  more  properly  reckoned  as  a  poem  ^)  have 
preserved  the  conclusions  of  his  moral  wisdom. 

The  latter  book,  or  poem,  derives  new  interest,  when 

1  I  am  well  aware  that  the  general  voice  of  German  criticism  assigns  a 
later  date  to  this  book.  But  I  am  not  convinced  by  any  arguments  from 
internal  evidence  which  I  have  read.  It  appears  to  me,  broidly  stated,  that 
this  is  the  work  of  a  period  of  high  civilization  —  civilization  verging  to- 
wards ease,  luxurv',  and  mental  discontent.    But  according  to  my  view  the 
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considered  as  coming  from  the  most  voluptuous,  magni- 
ficent, and  instructed  of  monarchs,  who  sums  up  the 
estimate  of  human  life  in  the  melancholy  sentence,  — 
Vanity  of  vaiiities  !  vanity  of  vanities!  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  termination  of  the  splendid  hfe  and 
reign  of  the  great  Hebrew  sovereign.  For  even  had 
not  this  desponding  confession  been  extorted  by  the 
satiety  of  passion  and  the  weariness  of  a  spirit  over- 
excited by  all  the  gratifications  this  world  can  bestow 
—  had  no  higher  wisdom  suggested  this  humiliating 
conclusion  —  the  state  of  his  own  powerful  kingdom, 
during  his  declining  years,  might  have  furnished  a 
melancholy  lesson  on  the  instabihty  of  human  grandeur. 
Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  was  about  to  bequeath  to  his 
heir  an  insecure  throne,  a  discontented  people,  formid- 
able enemies  on  the  frontiers,  and  perhaps  a  contested 
succession.  He  could  not  even  take  refiige  in  the 
sanctuary  of  conscious  innocence  and  assume  the 
dignity  of  suffering  unmerited  degradation  ;  for  he  had 
set  at  defiance  every  principle  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion. He  had  formed  a  connection  with  Egypt  —  he 
had  multiplied  a  great  force  of  cavalry  —  he  had  ac- 
cumulated gold  and  silver  —  he  had  married  many 
foreign  wives.  His  seraglio  was  on  as  vast  a  scale  as 
the  rest  of  his  expenditure  —  he  had  seven   hundred 


Hebrew  civilization  was  in  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  the  reign  of  Solomon 
to  the  Captivity.  On  the  language  I  cannot  presume  to  offer  so  decided  a 
judgment.  Ewald  has  no  doubt  of  the  degeneracy  of  that  language,  and 
dates  it,  on  that  account  alone,  as  undoubtedly  after  the  exile  (iv.  p.  205). 
But  Ecclesiastes  is  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  serious  religious  outburst 
of  those  days  and  the  return  to  the  Law  with  all  its  rigid  requirements. 
The  internal  objections  to  the  authorship  of  Solomon  are  stated  by  Herzfeld 
with  great  force  and  distinctness  (iii.  p.  66,  67).  I  am,  though  I  corfess 
shaken  by  them,  not  convinced.  Perhaps  m}' judgment  is  warped  by  th« 
wonderful  poetical  beauty  of  the  poem,  if  read  in  connection  with  the  iff 
of  Solomon. 
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wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines.  The  influence 
of  these  women  not  merely  led  him  to  permit  an  idola- 
trous worship  within  his  dominions  ;  but  e>  en  Solomon 
had  been  so  infatuated  as  to  allow  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  obscene  and  barbarous  deities  of  the  neighboring 
nations,  a  part  of  one  of  the  hills  which  overlooked 
Jerusalem  ;  a  spot  almost  fronting  the  splendid  Temple 
which  he  himself  had  built  to  the  one  Almighty  God 
of  the  universe.^  Hence  clouds  on  all  sides  gathered 
about  his  declining  day.  Hadad,  of  the  blood-royal 
of  the  Edomite  princes,  who  had  early  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  betrayed  his  hostility,  probably  became  more 
powerful  at  this  time :  and  the  vassal  king  began  to 
organize  a  revolt  in  that  province  on  which  so  much 
of  the  Jewish  commerce  depended.  An  adventurer, 
Rezon,  who  had  seized  on  and  held  Damascus,  and  set 
up  an  independent  sovereignty,  interrupted  the  com- 
munication from  Tadmor.  A  domestic  enemy,  still 
more  dangerous,  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jeroboam, 
an  Ephraimite,  a  man  of  great  valor,  supported  by  the 
prophet  Ahijah,  who  foretold  his  ftiture  rule  over  the 
ten  tribes.  Though  forced  to  fly,  Jeroboam  found  an 
asylum  with  Shishak,  or  Sesak,   the   Sesonchosis  of 


1  Ewald  is  of  opinion,  and  adduces  strong  grounds  for  his  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  accusation  in  the  sacred  books  against  Solomon  of  having  him- 
self actually  fallen  off  to  idolatry.  He  punctually  attended  on  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  made  his  offerings  three  times  a  year  (1  Kings  ix.  25).  His 
Sidonian,  Ammonitish,  Moabitish  wives  were  permitted  to  worship  their 
national  deities,  and  hence,  on  the  height  which  was  afterwards  called  the 
Mons  Scandali,  altars  were  raised  to  Astarte,  to  Chemosh,  to  Milcora,  as 
Ewald  would  read,  on  good  grounds,  for  Moloch.  In  truth  the  extent  of  the 
Empire  enforced  either  toleration  or  internecine  persecution.  When  the 
King  of  the  Jews  became  king  of  a  great  Eastern  Empire,  he  had  no  course 
but  to  tolerate  the  religion  of  his  non-Jewish  subjects,  or  to  exterminate 
them.  Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom,  by  destroying  its  unity,  and 
enfeebling  the  religion  —  the  centre  and  bond  of  unity  —  led  inevitably  ta 
its  fall. 
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Manetho,  or  perhaps  more  probably  his  predecessor  in 
the  Bubastic  dynasty,  who  was  raising  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  to  its  former  alarming  grandeur.  Sesak,  not- 
withstanding the  alliance  of  Egypt  by  marriage  with 
Solomon,  made  no  scruple  against  harboring  his  rebel- 
lious subject.  Above  all,  the  people  were  oppressed 
and  dissatisfied  ;  either  because  the  enormous  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  were  more  than  absorbed  by  the  vast 
expenditure  of  the  sovereign,  or  because  the  more  pro- 
ductive branches  of  commerce  were  molested  by  the 
rebellions  of  the  Edomites  and  Damascenes.  At  this 
period,  likewise,  Solomon  departed  from  the  national, 
though  iniquitous,  policy  of  his  earlier  reign,  during 
which  he  had  laid  all  the  burdens  of  labor  and  taxa- 
tion on  the  captives  and  strangers,  and  exempted  the 
Israelites  from  every  claim  but  that  of  military  service. 
The  language  held  to  Rehoboam,  on  his  accession, 
shows  that  the  people  had  suffered  deeply  from  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  the  king,  who,  with  the  state  and 
splendor,  had  assumed  the  despotism  of  an  Oriental 
monarch.  Hence  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  kingdom, 
supported  rather  by  the  fame  of  its  sovereign  than  by 
its  inherent  strength,  was  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  Solomon 
died  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  with  him  expired 
the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  Jewish  Empire  —  that 
Empire  which  had  extended  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  to  the  desert  bordering  on  Egypt.^ 

1  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  parallel  histories  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  have  seemingly  drawn  from  the  same  au- 
thorities, the  one  at  times  supplying  what  was  wanting  in  the  other.  They 
Bometimes  refer  to,  sometimes  imply  their  authorities.  The  prophets  among 
their  various  functions  seem  to  have  been  the  historiographers.  The  life 
of  David  was  written  by  the  prophets  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  29);  that  of  Solomon  by  Nathan,  Abijah,  and  Iddo  (2  Chron.  ix. 
29,  &c.).    But  after  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdom?,  tho  discrepancies 
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become  more  embarrassing  and  irreconcilable,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  each  history  becomes  more  manifest.  The  Book  of  Kings  is  properh'  so 
called;  it  dwells  chiefly  on  the  succession  of  kings  to  the  two  thrones,  the 
acts  of  the  kings,  their  lives  and  their  deaths.  The  books  of  Chronicles 
may  be  rather  called  the  books  of  the  High  Priests,  more  especially  those 
of  the  House  of  Zadok,  the  line  of  Eleazar.  Throughout  there  is  a  sa- 
cerdotal bias:  though  relating  the  same  events,  and  the  same  royal  reigns, 
wherever  power  or  influence  may  be  attributed  to  the  priesthood,  it  comes 
forth  in  the  Chronicles  into  greater  importance.  Elven  in  the  life  of  David 
and  of  Solomon,  Zadok  the  Priest  is  more  prominent;  and  this  sacerdo- 
talism becomes  more  manifest  as  the  history  darkens  to  its  close.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be  simple.  From  its  own  internal  evidence,  and 
from  its  words,  the  book  or  books  of  Chronicles  cannot  have  been  written 
before  the  Captivity,  not  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  to  which  they  descend. 
But  at  that  time  the  high  priesthood  was  aspiring  towards  the  supremacy; 
it  was  gradually  acquiring  that  kingly  power  which  it  afterwards  assumed. 
The  compiler  therefore,  one  perhaps  of  that  order,  would  adopt  that  tradi- 
tion, that  version,  or  that  coloring  of  events,  which  would  give  the  sanction 
of  antiquity  or  authority  to  these  sacerdotal  claims.  This  perhaps  uncon- 
scious and  hardly  perceptible  leaning  does  not  necessarily  imply  either  dis- 
honesty or  untruth.  At  that  period  the  best  and  wisest  Jews  might  look 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  religious  power  of  the  high  priesthood  as  the 
only  saving  influence  (especially  while  the  nation  was  still  under  a  foreign 
yoke).  It  was  the  only  guarantee  for  the  unity  of  the  nation,  which  de- 
pended on  the  unity  and  therefore  on  the  strength  of  the  religion.  The 
Temple  (now  that  they  had  no  king)  was  the  true  centre  around  which  the 
tribes  miglit  gather;  in  which  the  Jewish  life,  and  that  which  was  the  life 
of  its  life,  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  might  take  refuge  as  in  its  last  sanctuary, 
and  work  outwards,  if  not  to  the  temporal,  to  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  irreparable  evils  of  the  great  sacerdotal  tyranny  estab- 
lished over  Christian  Europe,  at  its  height  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it 
has  left  a  sort  of  reactionary  jealousy  of  all  priestly  power,  whether  beneficial 
or  not;  and  so  has  sometimes  warped  history  to  an  opposite  extreme  of 
unreasoning  hostility  to  all  such  power.  This  seems  to  me  the  fault  of  a 
very  ingenious  and  acute  book  —  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Newman.  The  writer  sees  throughout  a  latent  conspiracy  for 
the  tyrannous  elevation  of  the  priestly  order,  and  in  the  compiler  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  its  artful,  and  (it  can  hardly  be  ascribing  too  strong  a 
word  to  Mr.  Newman)  mendacious  apologist.  Geiger  (in  his  Ursckrift  der 
Bibel,  &c.,  p.  24)  has  traced  this  distinctive  oppugnancy  between  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  with  accuracy  and  completeness,  but  in  a  calmer 
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Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  was  received  as  king 
by  the  whole  nation.  But  his  title,  though  recognized 
at  Jerusalem,  seemed  insecure  without  the  formal  ad- 

1  Of  all  the  discrepancies  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as 
usual  that  of  the  dates  is  the  most  obstinately  conflicting.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  see  how  any  exact  chronology  can  be  framed.  No  two  writers 
agree.  Genebrard's  curious  rule  will  scarcely  be  admitted  in  our  day. 
According  to  him,  the  reigns  of  the  heretical  kings  (of  Israel)  are  to  be  cor- 
rected by  those  of  the  Catholics  (of  Judah).  "  Certam  et  indubitatam  Deus 
voluit  extare  recensionem,  incertam  et  difficultatibus  plenam  regni  hseretici, 
quo  doceremur  in  haeresi  omnia  esse  confusa,  perturbata,  incerta,  motuum 
plena,  et  de  iis  historia  legenda  narrari  non  possit."  Dr.  Hales  for  his 
scheme  alters  the  texts  at  least  ten  times. 

I  cannot  think  these  discrepancies  of  much  historical  importance.  In 
two  if  not  more  periods  the  parallel  histories  of  necessity  coincide.  I.  The 
simultaneous  death  of  the  two  Kings,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  before  the 
accession  of  Jehu.  II.  The  fall  of  Samaria,  which  took  place  in  the  nintb 
year  of  Hoshea.  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah. 
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hesion  of  the  other  tribes.  An  assembly,  therefore,  was 
summoned  at  Shechem ;  but  instead  of  adopting  the 
wise  and  conciliatory  language  recommended  by  the 
older  counsellors  of  Solomon,  Rehoboam  followed  the 
advice  of  the  young  and  violent ;  and  when  the  assem- 
bly, headed  by  the  popular  Jeroboam,  who  made  his 
appearance  from  Egypt,  demanded  an  alleviation  of  the 
public  burdens,  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  King  not 
merely  refused  compliance,  but  in  the  true  character  of 
Eastern  monarchy,  threatened  them  with  still  heavier 
exactions.  '"'•My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy^  and  1 
will  add  to  your  yoke  ;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips  ^  hut  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions,'*'^  ''''To  your 
tents ^  0  Israel!  '*  was  the  instantaneous  cry ;  the  ten 
tribes  unanimously  renounced  their  allegiance,  raised 
Jeroboam  to  the  throne,  forced  the  son  of  Solomon  to 
fly  to  his  native  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  stoned  Adoram 
the  collector  of  his  tribute.  Thus,  the  national  union 
was  forever  dissolved,  and  the  Hebrew  kingdom  never 
recovered  this  fatal  blow.  This  revolution  had  been 
threatened,  foreseen,  foreshown  in  the  later  and  darker 
days  of  Solomon ;  ^  and  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
had  been  designated,  as  it  has  been  already  briefly 
shown,  by  his  Ephraimitish  birth,  by  his  active  and 
enterprising  character,  by  his  ambition,  by  the  prescient 
fears  and  jealousy  of  Solomon,  as  the  leader  in  this  in- 
evitable disruption  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom.  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  was  an  Ephraimite,  it  should 

1  Much  of  this  and  the  account  of  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  Jeroboam  are 
from  the  very  curious  addition  to  the  12th  chapter  of  1  Kings,  in  the  Vati- 
can, but  not  in  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  LXX.  It  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  Ewald  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  derived  from  ancient  sources. 
He  supposes  it  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Jeroboam,  and  of  course 
to  the  seceding  tribes.  But  there  is  a  circumstantialness  about  its  incidents, 
which  gives  an  ait  of  authenticity,  or  ratlier  antiquity. 
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seem  of  some  distinction,  and  had  been  left  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  a  widow,  described  (perhaps  by  a  later 
and  unfriendly  hand)  as  a  harlot.  His  strength,  ac- 
tivity, and  power  of  mind  had  been  remarked  by  Solo- 
mon, when  employed  in  his  fortifications  at  Jerusalem. 
King  Solomon  had  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  over- 
seer of  these  works,  and  afterwards,  it  should  seem, 
employed  him  in  the  building  of  a  stronghold  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Ephraim.  In  this  capacity 
Jeroboam  had  heard  in  Jerusalem  the  bitter  complaints 
of  the  Israelites  who,  in  Solomon's  later  days,  had 
been  compelled  to  servile  labor  on  the  public  works, 
which  up  to  a  certain  time  had  been  executed,  as  of 
old  in  Egypt,  only  by  servile  hands,  by  captives  and 
strangers.  In  Ephraim  he  may  have  heard  the  mur- 
murs of  that  haughty  tribe,  who  had  never  fully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  supremacy  of  Judah,  or  in  the  removal 
of  the  Ark  and  of  the  divine  worship  from  their  cities, 
Gilgal  or  Shechem,  to  the  new  capital.  By  one  ac- 
count he  must  have  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and  as- 
sumed something  approaching  to  royal  state ;  he  had 
three  hundred  chariots  and  horses.  Above  all  he  hau 
been  marked,  and  secretly  foretold  (if  such  things 
could  be  secret),  as  the  ftiture  king  of  ten  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  prophetic  order,  the  stem,  unswerving 
guardians  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  could  not  but  be 
alienated  by  the  idolatries,  or  toleration  of  idolatry,  in 
Solomon's  latter  days.  Ahijah,  too,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  prophets,  had  by  a  significant  action  de- 
clared the  coming  revolution :  he  led  Jeroboam  apart, 
rent  his  own  new  robe  into  twelve  shreds,  with  ten  of 
which  he  invested  the  son  of  Nebat,  as  the  destined 
lord  of  ten  tribes.  AU  this  had  roused  the  fears  of  the 
king  ;  he  would  have  seized  the  suspected  usurper,  but 
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Jeroboam  fled  into  Eg}^pt ;  and  in  the  court  of  Egypt 
he  had  been  received  as  no  common  fugitive,  —  he  had 
obtained  for  his  wife  the  sister  of  the  queen.  Jero- 
boam did  not  return  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
nor  then,  according  to  one  account,  immediately.  He 
was  retained  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  not  yet 
bestowed  on  him  his  royal  bride,  who  had  now,  how- 
ever, borne  him  a  son.  It  might  seem  that  the  king 
of  Egypt  anticipated,  in  some  degree,  the  kingly  career 
of  his  guest,  thus  closely  connected  with  him  by  mar- 
riage. But  on  the  appearance  of  Rehoboam  to  receive 
the  allegiance  of  the  northern  tribes,  Jeroboam  was  at 
hand,  either  openly  or  secretly,  inhabiting  the  strong 
city  Sicera,  which  he  had  built  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Rehoboam  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  raised  an  host 
of  180,000  men.  But  the  authority  of  the  prophet 
Shemaiah  prevented  the  civil  war,  and  Rehoboam  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  fortifying  and  securing 
his  own  dominions.  So  desperately  irreconcilable  ap- 
peared the  schism,  so  hostile  the  attitude  at  once  as 
sumed  by  the  rival  kingdoms,  that  Rehoboam  strength- 
ened, garrisoned,  and  victualled  not  only  the  towns  on 
what  to  us  seems  the  dubious  border,  yet  which  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  as  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, but  also  the  southern  cities,  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron,  those  also  in  the  old  Phihstine  boundary,  even 
the  once  Philistine  city  of  Gath.^  Rehoboam's  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  lands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Simeon  already  seems  to  have  been  as  it  were  effaced, 
great  part  having  been  conquered  by  the  Philistines, 
and  when  reconquered,  Simeon  was  not  recognized  as 
a  separate  and  independent  tribe.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  politic  and  unscrupulous  Jeroboam  pursued  every 

1  2  Chron.  xi.  8, 12. 
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measure  which  could  make  the  breach  irreparable,  and 
thus  secure  his  throne.  As  long  as  Jerusalem  was  the 
place  of  the  national  worship,  it  might  again  become 
the  centre  of  the  national  union.  The  Levitical  class, 
who  constantly  went  up  to  the  Temple  in  their  courses, 
and  the  religion  itself,  were  bonds  which  must  be  dis- 
solved ;  a  separate  kingdom  must  have  a  separate 
priesthood  and  a  separate  place  and  establishment  for 
sacred  purposes.  The  Levites  seem  to  have  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  kingdom  was  as  yet  without 
temple,  without  shrine,  without  the  Ark,  with  none  of 
the  ancient  and  venerable  religious  treasures  of  the 
days  of  the  Delivery  from  Egypt,  with  no  ceremonial 
worship,  with  no  priesthood,  it  might  seem  almost  with- 
out the  presence  of  Jehovah.  To  this  end,  Jeroboam 
caused  two  golden  calves  to  be  made,  and  consecrated 
some  ignoble  persons,  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  as  the 
priesthood.  These  calves  were  set  up,  the  one  in  the 
central  position  of  Beth-el,  already  consecrated  by 
ancient  veneration  as  once  the  seat  of  divine  worship, 
the  other  in  the  remote  city  of  Dan.^  They  were  not, 
strictly  speaking,  idols,  but  were  speciously  contrived 
as  symbolic  representations,  probably  preserving  some 
resemblance  to  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  ox  was  one 
of  the  four  constituent  parts.  Still,  they  were  set  up 
in  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  than  if  they 
had  been  the  deities  of  Egypt,  to  which  they  bore  a 
great  likeness.  This  heinous  deviation  from  the  Mosaic 
polity,  and  from  the  Mosaic  religion,  was  not  carried 
into  effect  without  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
prophets.     As  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  bum  in- 

1  Dan,  if  Ewald's  translation  of  1  Kings  xii.  50,  be  right,  "  and  aU  Israel 
toorshipped  as  one  man,'^  must  have  been  a  very  popular  place  of  religions 
resort 
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cense,  one  of  the  seers  made  liis  appearance,  denounced 
a  curse,  and  foretold  the  disasters  that  would  inevitably 
ensue.  The  king  attempting  to  seize  him,  his  hand  was 
suddenly  withered,  but  restored  at  the  prayer  of  the 
pro{)het.  The  prophet  himself,  not  strictly  complying 
with  the  divine  command,  was  destroyed  on  his  return 
home  by  a  lion,  an  awful  example  to  all  those  who 
should  unfaithfully  exercise  that  function,  so  important 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  But  Jero- 
boam was  not  satisfied  with  thus  securing  his  throne 
against  the  influence  of  the  national  religion.  It  may 
be  assumed,  that,  not  without  his  suggestion  or  con- 
nivance, his  patron,  Shishak,^  king  of  Egypt,  made  a 
descent  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  now  weakened  by 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people.  The  Ammonitish 
mother  of  Rehoboam,  Naamah,  had  perverted  the 
mind  of  her  son  to  the  idolatry,  or  at  least  to  endure 
the  idolatry,  of  her  forefathers.  Foreign  usages  crept 
.  nto  the  worship  of  God,  corruption  infected  the  morals, 
and  so  sapped  the  strength  of  Judah.  Rehoboam  of- 
fered no  effectual  resistance  to  the  invader ;  his  fenced 
cities  seem  to  have  made  no  resistance  —  for  the  king 
of  Egypt  came  up  with  an  army  which  might  rival  those 
of  the  famous  older  kings,  the  Rhamses,  the  Sesostris  of 
ancient  times.    Libyans,  Nubians,  Ethiopians,  marched 

1  M  Champollion  has  found  at  Karnak  a  sculpture,  with  the  name  of 
Shishonk  (Shishak),  represented  dragging  the  chiefs  of  thirty  nations  he- 
fore  his  gods.  Among  these  is  the  figure  of  one  with  the  Jewish  character 
of  form  and  countenance",  and  the  inscription  Joudaha  Melek,  king  of  the 
Jews:  the  names  of  the  other  Egyptian  kings  mentioned  in  ^he  Hebrew 
Annals,  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  Tirhakah,  and  So,  have  likewise  been  made 
out  satisfactorily'. 

This  I  believe  is  now  doubted,  yet  Bunsen  in  one  of  h>s  Vter  works 
writes:—"  Die  uns  erhaltenen  agyptischen  Denkmalerdie  u  »r  Scheschonks 
Triumph  iiber  Juda  und  Amalek  so  erkundlich  vor  Auger  r';ell©«."  Gott 
in  Geschichte,  i.  p.  327. 
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under  his  banner  — 1200  chariots,  and  60,000  cavalry.' 
On  the  admonition  of  tlie  prophet  Shemaiah,  Relio- 
boam  bowed  and  humbled  himself  before  tlie  over- 
whelming foe.  He  was  content  to  save  Jerusalem 
from  utter  desolation ;  but  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  palace  of  Solomon  were  plundered,  the  golden 
shields  carried  away,  and  replaced  by  others  made  of 
the  baser  metals,  brass  especially. 

After  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  Rehoboam  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Abijah,  his  son,  (b.  c. 
962,)  who  immediately  raised  a  great  force  to  subdue 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  armies  of  Abijah  and  Jero- 
boam met  in  Mount  Ephraim.  Jeroboam  had  on  his 
side  both  numbers  (800,000  men  to  400,000)  and  mih- 
tary  skill,  which  enabled  him  to  surround  the  forces  of 
Judah.  But  Abijah  had  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  presence  of  the  priesthood  and  the  sound 
of  the  sacred  trumpets  inspirited  Judah,  as  much  as 
they  disheartened  Israel.  Jeroboam  was  totally  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  500,000  men;^  the  disaster 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  never  after  recovered  his 
power  or  enterprise.  The  sacred  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  Beth-el,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.^ 

After  a  short  reign  of  three  years  —  having  raised 

'  2  Chron.  xii. 

^  These  numbers  I  must  presume  humbly  to  question.  Such  a  defeat  by 
a  kingdom  which  could  at  its  outset  muster  only  180,000  men  (if  we  take 
these  numbers  as  accurate),  which  had  j'ielded  tamely  it  should  seem,  and 
had  been  weakened  by  the  Egyptian  invasion,  can  hardly  be  conceived  aa 
inflicting,  nor  the  rival  kingdom  as  suffering,  such  enormous  losses.  This 
reading  is,  moreover,  now  questioned. 

8  This  war,  which  is  passed  over  in  a  single  sentence  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  assumes  this  magnitude  and  importance  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 
'2  Chron.  xiii.).  There  it  is  described  as  the  vengeance  of  God  against 
Jeroboam  for  his  expulsion  and  persecution  of  the  priesthood.  The  victory 
is  attributed  to  the  offerings,  the  ceremonies,  the  prayers,  and  finally  to  th» 
terrible  shouts  and  trumpets  of  the  priesthood. 
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the  kingdom  by  this  victory  to  great  power,  and  having 
assumed  the  state  and  pomp  of  an  Oriental  sovereign — 
Abijah  died.  He  left  a  numerous  offspring  by  fourteen 
wives  —  twenty-two  sons,  and  sixteen  daughters.^  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asa  (b.  c.  959),  a  prudent 
and  religious  prince.  Asa  pursued  the  wiser  policy  of 
establishing  the  national  religion  in  all  its  splendor  and 
influence,  encouraging  those  who  came  up  to  the  feasts 
from  the  neighboring  kingdom,  and  checking  idolatry. 
He  enacted  capital  punishment  against  all  who  should 
refuse  to  worship  Jehovah  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
forefathers :  this  was  done  at  the  admonition  of  the 
prophet  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded.  He  punished 
idolatry  even  in  the  person  of  Maachah,  the  queen- 
mother,  whom  he  degraded  and  banished.  Asa 
strengthened  his  army  and  fortified  his  cities,  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  repel  a  most  formidable  invasion  headed 
by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  some  suppose  an  Arabian,  or, 
more  probably,  either  Osorchon,  the  king  of  Egypt,  or 
his  general,  at  the  head  (it  is  said)  of  a  million  of  men, 
and  300,000  chariots.2 

But  while,  from  the  sacred  reverence  in  which  the 
lineage  of  David  and  Solomon  were  held,  the  throne 
of  Judah  passed  quietly  from  son  to  son,  the  race  of 
Jeroboam,  having  no  hereditary  greatness  in  tlieir 
favor,  were  speedily  cut  off  from  the  succession,  and 
adventurer  after  adventurer  contested  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  During  the  illness  of  his  elder  son,  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  had  sent  his  wife,  in  disguise,  to  consult  the 
prophet  Ahijah  upon  his  fate.  This  singularly  pathetic 
incident  is  related  towards  the  close  of  Jeroboam's 
reign,  but  must  have  taken  place  much  earher.  At 
the  close  of  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  Jeroboam's 

1  2  Chron.  xiii.  21.  2  2  Chron.  xiv. 
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^on,  born  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  perhaps  born  in 
Egypt,  could  not  have  been  a  child.  The  mother,  the 
Egyptian  princess,  is  sent,  and  in  her  maternal  agony, 
consents  to  go,  and  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  He- 
brew prophet  (it  was  the  friendly  prophet  Ahijah,  who 
had  designated  Jeroboam  for  the  royal  throne).  She 
Lore  not  only  offerings  to  propitiate  the  priest  —  loaves 
of  bread,  a  bimch  of  grapes,  and  honey,  but  cakes  also 
for  the  prophet's  children.^  The  blind  and  aged 
prophet  recognized  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  though  in  dis- 
guise, and  refused  all  gifts  from  her  unholy  hand.  He 
then  pronounced  the  dark  doom  which  impended  over 
the  house  of  Jeroboam.  The  child,  the  heir,  was  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  race  only  by  an 
early  peaceful  death  and  an  honorable  burial.  The 
rest  were  to  be  cut  off  cruelly,  ignominiously.  As  the 
mother  returned  to  Tirzah,^  the  capital  city,  the  wild 
wail  of  her  attendants  from  the  walls  told  that  all  was 
over.  As  she  crossed  the  threshold  the  child  died,  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  the  child.  So,  in  this  case  alone, 
was  the  dismal  prophecy  not  fulfilled :  Him  that  dieth 
of  Jeroboam  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat :  and  him  that 
dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat.  At  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  the  fatal  prophecy  immediately 
came  to  pass  in  all  its  crushing  terribleness.  Nadab, 
his  son  and  successor  (b.  c.  957)  was  dethroned  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  whole  lineage  put  to  the  sword 
by  Baasha  (b.  c.  955)  —  a  man  of  low  birth,  not  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  of  Issachar.  Baasha  fell 
upon  Nadab  while  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  IMiIlis- 
tine  city.  Baasha  filled  the  throne  for  twenty-four 
years.      He    endeavored  to   counteract   the   prudent 

1  From  the  passage  in  the  LXX. 

*  This  is  called  elsewhere  Sicera:  were  they  the  same  place? 
▼m..  T.  25 
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policy  of  Asa,  by  building  a  city  (Ramah)  on  the 
frontier,  to  intercept  those  who  deserted  to  the  older 
kingdom  and  to  the  purer  religion  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  war  that  ensued,  the  king  of  Judah  carried  off  the 
materials  collected  for  building  this  city.  Asa  adopted 
a  more  unprecedented  measure,  a  league  with  a  foreign 
potentate,  the  king  of  Syria.  The  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus, after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  the  disruption  into  the  hostile  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  had  risen  to  great  power. 
Asa  scrupled  not  to  form  an  alliance  with  heathen 
Damascus  against  his  Israelitish  brethren.  This  league 
he  purchased  by  a  considerable  present,  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple.  These  treasures  must  have 
remained  afi:er  the  plunder  of  Shishak,  or  accumulated 
since  that  time.  Benhadad  fell  with  overwhelming 
force  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom, 
thus  makino;  a  formidable  diversion  in  favor  of  king 
Asa.  The  zeal  of  the  prophets  took  fire,  and  Hanani, 
in  the  name  of  God,  remonstrated  against  the  unnatural 
alliance.  The  house  of  Baasha,  after  his  death,  suf 
fered  the  same  fate  with  that  of  Jeroboam  ;  his  son, 
Elah,  was  overthrown  by  Zimri,  Zimri  in  his  turn  by 
Omri.  Omri  finally  prevailing  over  another  antagonist, 
Tibni,  transferred  the  royal  residence  from  Tirzah,  a 
beautiful  city,  (in  Tirzah  Zimri  had  set  fire  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  burnt  himself  and  all  the  treasures  in 
the  flames,)  to  Samaria,  so  long  the  hated  rival  of 
Jerusalem.  Omri  founded  a  fourth  dynasty  of  Israel- 
itish sovereigns,  which  lasted  for  four  generations. 

The  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  wickedness 
of  their  kings,  did  not  reach  their  height  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri  (b.  c.  919.)  This  prince 
married  Jezebel,  the  fierce  and  cruel  daughter  of  the 


<-  «i.V 
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king  of  Sldon.^  Under  her  influence  the  Sidonian 
worship  of  Baal,  the  Sun,  was  introduced ;  his  temples 
were  openly  built  and  consecrated ;  and  this  fierce  and 
persecuting  idolatry  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
ancient  religion.  The  prophets  —  who  throughout  the 
whole  period  from  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  are  con- 
stantly rising  up  and  rebuking  the  growing  idolatry  and 
wickedness  specially  of  the  house  of  Omri  —  were  put 
to  death.  One  hundred  only  escaped,  concealed  in  a 
cave.  Yet  these  intrepid  defenders  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers  still  arose  to  remonstrate  against  these  fatal  inno- 
vations ;  till  at  length  Elijah,  the  greatest  of  the  order, 
took  up  the  contest,  and  defied  and  triumphed  over  the 
cruelty  both  of  the  king  and  his  bloodthirsty  consort. 

At  this  period  the  prophets  act  their  most  prominent 
and  important  part  in  Jewish  history,  particularly  in 
that  of  Israel,  where,  the  Levites  having  been  expelled 
and  the  priesthood  degraded,  they  remained  the  only 
defenders  of  the  law  and  religion  of  the  land.  Proph- 
ecy, it  has  been  observed  before,  in  its  more  extensive 
meaning,  comprehended  the  whole  course  of  religious 
education  ;  and  as  the  Levitical  class  were  the  sole 
authorized  conservators  and  interpreters  of  the  law, 
the  prophets  were  many  of  them  of  that  tribe,  or  at 
least  persons  educated  under  their  care.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  assume  a  higher  character,  and  appear  as  a 
separate  and  influential  class  in  the  state.  They  are 
no  longer  the  musicians,  poets,  and  historians  of  the 
country,  but  men  full  of  a  high  and  solemn  enthusiasm, 

1  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  authorities,  drawn  it  should  seem  from  the 
Tyrian  archives,  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  king  of  Tyre,  Ethabolus  of 
Ethbaal.  The  relation  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  their  relative  antiquitj'  or  su- 
premacy—  whether  they  were  the  alternate  heads  of  a  great  maritime  con- 
federacy, under  the  same  or  under  rival  governments  —  seems  a  question 
which  will  hardly  admit  of  solution. 


^, 
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the  moral  and  religious  teachers  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  voice  of  Jehovah  to  his  people.  The  most 
eminent  are  described  as  directly,  and  sometimes  sud- 
denly, designated  for  their  office  by  divine  inspiration, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  of 
foretelling  future  events.  But,  even  setting  aside  their 
divine  commission,  the  prophets  were  the  great  con- 
stitutional patriots  of  the  Jewish  state  ;  the  champions 
of  virtue,  liberty,  justice,  and  the  strict  observance  of 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  against  the  iniquities  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  people.  In  no  instance  do  they  fall 
beneath,  often  they  rise  above,  the  lofty  and  humane 
morals  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes.^  They  are  always  on 
the  side  of  the  oppressed ;  they  boldly  rebuke,  but 
never  factiously  insult,  their  kings ;  they  defend,  but 
never  flatter,  the  passions  of  the  people.  In  no  in- 
stance does  one  of  the  acknowledged  seers,  like  the 
turbulent  demagogues  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  re- 
publics, abuse  his  popular  influence  for  his  own  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  or  authority.  They  endure, 
they  suffer,  they  even,  as  tradition  reports  of  Isaiah,  are 
martyrs  to  their  faith  :  but  they  aspire  to  no  office  of 
state ;  they  have  no  civil  dignity ;  they  stand  alone,  a 
separate  and  acknowledged  power,  but  that  power 
purely  and  essentially  religious,  yet  without  any  sacer- 
dotal dignity  or  authority.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew 
prophets  ventured  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  land, 
and  were   universally  received  with   honor   and  with 

1  See  above,  p.  310.  Among  the  older  writers  there  is  a  good  accc  unt 
of  the  Institution  of  the  Prophets  in  Vitringa  de  Syn.  Vet.  "  Propheta 
S1Z13  apud  Hebraeos  vocatur  omnis  divinse  voluntatis  interpres,  omnia 
inquaai  qui  de  rebus  divinis  disserit,  easque  liberius  enarrat,  sive  eurura 
Bcientiani  Deo  debet  a^ueawf,  sive  etiain  aliis  qui  a  Deo  instructi  sunt,  viria 
Sanctis.  Est  autem  ^^;23  idem  prorsus  iis  qui  apud  n^s  dicitur  theologus  " 
Page  356.     On  the  prophetic  schools  compare  p.  950. 
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awe ;  for,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Eastern  nations  treat  with 
reverence  all  pretensions  to  divine  afflatus  ;  so  as  to  re- 
spect even  madness  or  idiocy,  as  possibly  partaking  of 
that  mysterious  influence.  Hence,  the  appearance  of 
Elisha  at  Damascus,  or  even  of  Jonah  at  Nineveh,  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  Nevertheless  the  exercise  of 
tlie  prophetic  function  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
danger,  particularly  in  their  native  country.  The 
Mosaic  law,  while  it  promised  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  prophets,  provided  by  the  enactment  of  the  severest 
penalties,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  searching  test, 
against  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  the  holy  office. 
If  the  prophet's  admonitions  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  or  if  the  event  answered  not  to  his  pre- 
dictions, he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Hence  though 
false  prophets  might  escape  by  dexterously  flattering 
the  powerful,  the  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  the 
office  demanded  the  highest  zeal  and  intrepidity. 

Of  all  the  prophets,  none  united  such  distinguished 
qualifications,  or  was  so  highly  gifted,  as  Elijah,  who 
appeared  at  this  disastrous  juncture,  when  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  ancient  religion,  and  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  Sidonian  worship,  were  subtly  and  delibe- 
rately attempted.  Ahab  might  seem,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  Sidonian  wife,  to  have  had  this  impious  design, 
not  merely  of  abolishing,  for  the  worship  of  the  Sidonian 
Baal  and  Sidonian  Astarte,  the  pure  and  exclusive  ado- 
ption of  Jehovah,  now  restored  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
holy  care  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  but  even  the  more 
mitigated  idolatry  of  Jeroboam,  the  symbolic  images, 
the  calves  erected  in  Beth-el  and  in  Dan.  To  this  end 
Ahab  meditated,  or  had  already  almost  perpetrated,  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  prophetic  order,  formidable 
from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  courage  and  zeal 
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For  at  one  time  we  find  four  hundred  assembled  ;  and, 
as  above  stated,  out  of  a  wider  massacre,  Obadiah  had 
concealed  in  two  caves  one  hundred  prophets,  supplied 
them  with  provisions,  and,  it  should  seem,  preserved 
their  imperilled  lives  fi*om  the  murderous  persecution. 
At  this  time  the  order,  and  each  individual  of  the  order, 
disappears  for  a  while,  either  put  to  death  or  in  con- 
cealment, or  having  taken  refuge  in  Judaea.  But  in 
place  of  the  whole  order  stands  forth  one  prophet, 
single  in  power,  in  courage,  in  awfulness ;  in  him  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  concentred  itself;  till  he  takes  to 
himself  his  appointed  successor  Elisha,  the  Tishbite  is 
absolutely  alone. 

Elijah  was  born  and  bred  we  know  not  where  (of 
the  place  from  which  he  is  called  the  Tishbite  there  is 
no  record  or  tradition)  —  but  it  was  in  the  wild,  free 
mountain  pastures  of  Gilead  that  the  Spirit  fell  upon  the 
seer.  He  was  not  of  the  race  of  the  prophets  ;  he  was 
trained  in  no  school  of  the  prophets  ;  he  had  not  been 
educated  to  his  spiritual  wisdom ;  we  hear  nothing  of 
his  powers  of  music  ;  there  is  no  record  of  any  of  those 
sublime  bursts  of  poetry  which  distinguish  the  later 
prophets,  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  He  appears  suddenly, 
abruptly ;  his  language  is  brief,  plain,  rude.  It  should 
seem  that  his  outward  appearance  was  appalling.  He 
was  above  the  common  height  of  man.  His  dress 
(strange  in  the  luxurious  court,  in  the  ivory  palace, 
that  wonderful  work  of  king  Ahab)  was  that  of  the 
desert  herdsman  ;  he  had  long,  wild  hair,  the  sheep- 
skin and  the  leathern  girdle  around  his  loins,  the  coarse 
mantle  of  haircloth,  which  fell  from  and  hung  in  its 
dark  folds  around  his  massy  shoulders. 

At  his  first  appearance  before  Ahab,  unsummoned, 
unexpected  (when  the  king  might  have  supposed  hun- 
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self  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  any  of  those  bold  detect- 
ers  of  his  designs),  this  greatest  of  the  prophets,  in 
few,  terrible  words,  denounced,  as  imminent  and  im- 
mediate, one  of  those  penalties,  with  which,  according 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  land  was 
threatened  on  the  desertion  of  the  national  worship,  a 
long  and  distressing  drought  of  many  years.^  Hav- 
ing delivered  his  message,  Elijah  withdrew  as  suddenly 
as  he  appeared.  In  an  instant  he  was  beyond  all  ap- 
prehension, all  vengeance.  First  he  concealed  himself 
near  a  brook  which  ran  into  the  Jordan;  there  he  was 
fed,  as  some  translate  the  word,  by  ravens ;  as  others, 
by  travelUng  merchants,  or  Arabians.^  At  length  the 
brook  dried  up,  and  Elijah  fled  into  Sarepte,  a  town 
within  the  dominions  of  his  Sidonian  enemies.  Here 
he  was  entertained  by  a  charitable  widow,  whose 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  miraculous  repletion  of 
her  cruise  of  oil,  and  the  restoration  of  her  swooning 
son  to  life.^  Still  year  after  year  the  drought  continued  ; 
the  fruitful  plains  and  the  luxuriant  valleys  of  Ephraim 
and  Zebulon  lay  parched  and  crumbling  with  heat ; 
the  fountains,  the  wells,  the  rivers,  were  all  dried  up  ; 
there  was  not  herbage  enough  to  feed  the  royal  horses 
and  cattle.  The  king  and  his  chief  minister  set  off  on 
a  survey  of  the  land,  to  see  the  extent  of  the  calamity. 

1  Josephus  appeals  to  Menamler's  History  of  King  Ethbaal  of  Tyre  for 
an  allusion  to  a  great  drought  at  this  time  — 'AjSpoxia  6e  kir''  uvtov  kyeven) 
and  Tcv  'TirepjSepeTaiov  iirjvhg,  ^ug  tov  kxofievov  eroog  tov  'XTrepj3epeTcuov. 
'iKO-etav  d'  avrov  not7]aa(jevov  Kepavvbvg  kavdvg  (SefiTvrjKevai.  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii:.  13. 

2  Some  Jews  raise  a  scruple  whether  ravens  brought  Elias  bread  and 
flesh,  or  men  called  D'^Il"n37'  "Ravens."  So  Kimchi  upon  the  plice:  — 
"  There  are  some  who,  by  C^^m!;*  understand  merchants,  according  to 
that  which  is  said,  ^j^n  13?  '^m^^i  'The  men  of  Orbo  of  thy  merchan- 
dise,' Ezekiel  xxvii.  27."  See  Lightfoot  (who  does  not  agree  to  this  ver- 
sion), Chorographical  Decad.  Works  by  Pitman,  x.  245. 

«  The  original  text  does  not  authorize  the  notion  that  he  was  actually  dead. 
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At  tliis  juncture,  Elijah  suddenly  appeared  again  before 
the  king,  having  previously  sent  him  a  message  by  the 
reluctant  Obadiah.  He  demanded  to  put  the  truth  of 
the  two  religions  to  the  test  of  a  public  and  splendid 
miracle.  The  scene  took  place  on  the  summit  of  that 
lofty  mountain,  Carmel,  which,  on  one  side,  commands 
a  view  of  the  boundless  sea,  on  the  other,  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  promised  land.  The  priests  of  Baal, 
the  Sun-god,  assembled  to  the  number  of  450 ;  Elijah 
stood  alone.  All  the  people  awaited  the  issue  in 
anxious  expectation.  Whichever  sacrifice  was  kindled 
by  fire  from  heaven,  was  to  decide  the  cause.  The 
priests  of  Baal  having  selected  their  victim,  placed  it  on 
the  altar.  As  their  god  began  to  arise  above  the  eastern 
horizon,  they  hailed  his  appearance  with  the  smoke  of 
their  incense,  and  the  loud  sound  of  their  orisons. 
They  conthiued  their  supplications  till  he  reached  the 
height  of  his  noonday  splendor  ;  then  with  frantic  cries, 
wild  dances,  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives  and  lancets, 
they  summoned  their  god  to  reveal  his  power.  All 
above  was  mute  and  still,  the  altar  cold  and  unkindled. 
Elijah  began  to  taunt  them.  Cry  aloud  (he  said),  for 
he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking^  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
he  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must 
he  awaked.  Still  as  the  orb  began  to  descend,  they 
continued  to  chant  their  hymns,  till  at  length  it  sank 
into  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Elijah  then  raised  an  altar 
of  twelve  stones,  filled  the  trench  around  it  with  water, 
placed  the  victim  upon  it,  and  uttered  a  brief  and 
simple  prayer  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Instantane 
ously  the  fire  flashed  down,  and  consumed  both  the 
sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and  licked  up  the  w^ater  in  the 
trench.  The  people  at  once  recognized  the  hand  of 
God ;  the  law  was  put  in  force  against  the  idolatrous 
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priests,  they  were  taken  down  and  put  to  death  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kishon.  Immediately  the  curse  was  re- 
moved from  the  land:  Elijah  saw  a  small  cloud,  the 
usual  forerunner  of  rain,  arise  as  from  the  sea,  and  the 
whole  country  was  refreshed  by  abundant  showers. 
Elijah  entered  Jezreel  with  Ahab,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  the  queen.  The  Israelitish 
king  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel; 
but  the  strange  Sidonian  worshipper  of  Astarte  would 
lose  her  life,  or  have  that  of  the  audacious  prophet. 

Elijah  passed,  first  to  Beersheba,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Judah,  then  into  the  desert,  to  Horeb,  the 
scene  of  the  delivery  of  the  Law.  Imagination  would 
fain  follow  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  the  man  who 
may  be  held  to  be,  who  appears  in  the  solemn  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration  as  the  representative  of  prophetry, 
as  the  divine  interpreter  of  the  divine  law,  as  the  moral 
mediator,  if  we  may  so  speak,  between  the  barbarous 
code  of  a  yet  barbarous  race  and  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  the  religion  of  love  and  civilization,  as  the  con- 
.lecting  bond,  dare  we  say  ?  between  Moses  and  Jesus, 
—  among  the  appalling  scenes,  the  frowning  precipices, 
the  deep  ravines,  the  mountain  summits,  hallowed, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  records,  by  the  presence  of 
God.  But  imagination  has  not  even  a  tradition,  cer- 
tainly not  a  tradition  of  the  least  antiquity,  to  guide  its 
way.  In  the  desert  Elijah  received  a  divine  commis- 
sion to  anoint  a  new  king  of  Syria,  Hazael ;  a  new  king 
of  Israel,  Jehu  ;  a  new  prophet  in  his  own  place,  Elisha. 
The  circumstances  of  the  divine  communication  are  re- 
markable, as  apparently  designed  to  impress  the  mind 
with  notions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness,  rather  than 
of  the  terror  and  wrath  of  God.  It  might  seem  as  a 
kind  of  symbohc  prediction  of  the  Gospel,  a  quiet  pro- 
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phetic  preparation  of  the  human  mind  for  something 
gentler,  calmer,  more  soothing  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
which  was  yet  to  come.  God  appears  neither  in  the 
earthquake  nor  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  be- 
hind :  Behold  the  Lord  passed  hy^  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains^  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord^  the  Lord  was  not  in  thf 
wind ;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake^  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake  ;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire^ 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire ;  and  after  the  fire^  a  still 
small  voice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affah's  of  Israel,  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  religion,  had  prospered.  This 
restoration  might  seem  more  surprising,  as  in  the  soH- 
tude  of  Horeb  it  is  communicated  to  Elijah,  for  his  sup- 
port and  consolation,  that  in  the  whole  kingdom  might 
be  found  seven  thousand  true  worshippers  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Ahab  lived  in  the  utmost 
magnificence :  he  erected  splendid  buildings  in  many 
cities,  especially  in  Jezreel.  Ere  long,  however,  a  great 
confederacy  of  the  Syrian  khigs,  headed  by  Benhadad, 
a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Damascus,  after  an  in- 
solent command  of  unconditional  surrender,  besieged 
Samaria.  These  Syrian  wars,  full  of  striking  incident, 
must  be  related  with  rapidity.  As  the  Syrian  troops 
were  negligently  feasting  in  their  camp,  certain  of 
the  youth  of  high  rank  fell  upon  them,  and  discomfited 
them  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  Syrians  consoled 
themselves  by  the  notion,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was 
the  God  of  the  Hills ;  on  the  plain  their  superior  num- 
bers and  immense  force  in  chariots  would  regain  their 
superiority.  A  second  total  defeat  destroyed  their  con- 
fidence, though  the  Israelites  were  described  as  two  little 
flocks  of  kids  in  comparison  with  the  vast  army  of  theii 
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foe.  The  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Aphek,  and  great 
numbers  were  crushed  by  the  falUng  of  the  walls  of 
that  city.  Benhadad  and  his  leaders  had  no  course 
but  to  surrender.  Ahab  received  them  honorably, 
spared  their  lives,  on  condition  that  all  the  conquests 
of  the  Syrians  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  Israel 
ites  should  have  a  quarter  in  the  city  of  Daniascu? 
assigned  for  their  residence.  This  unusual  lenity,  and 
the  neglect  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  exemplary  punishment  of  foreign  invaders, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  prophets,  one  of  whom 
appeared  wounded  and  with  ashes  on  his  head,  and  re- 
buked the  king  for  this,  according  to  the  existing  notions, 
most  criminal  weakness. 

The  providential  success  of  Ahab's  arms  neither  rec- 
onciled him  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  nor  taught 
him  reverence  for  the  institutes  of  his  country.  The 
law  of  property  was  still  in  full  force  ;  but  a  piece  of 
land,  occupied  by  a  vineyard,  lying  conveniently  near 
that  of  the  king  in  Jezreel,  he  desired  to  purchase  it. 
Naboth,  the  owner,  refused  to  alienate  the  inheritance 
of  his  family.  By  the  advice  of  his  crafty  queen,  Ahab 
caused  the  unhappy  man  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy. 
Through  the  subornation  of  witnesses,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  municipal  court  of  judicature,  he  procured 
his  condemnation  :  Naboth  was  stoned  to  death.  The 
crime  was  no  sooner  committed  than  the  king  wa« 
startled  by  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Elijah  —  with 
more  than  his  wonted  terrific  energy,  dauntless  courage, 
and  pregnant  force  of  sententious  yet  picturesque  lan- 
guage. Hast  thou  found  me^  0  mine  enemy  ?  uttered  the 
shuddering  king.  Ihave  found  thee,  answered  the  pro])h- 
et.  He  denounced  divine  vengeance,  and  proclaimed 
aloud  that  the  dogs  should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab  as 
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they  had  Hcked  the,  blood  of  Naboth  ;  that  a  fate  as  ter- 
rible awaited  his  queen,  Jezebel,  near  the  walls  of  Jez- 
reel ;  and  that  the  w^hole  royal  family  should  perish  by 
a  violent  death.  Ahab  himself  stood  aghast  at  this 
terrible  sentence  ;  he  bowed  down  before  the  prophet, 
arrayed  himself  in  sackcloth,  showed  every  outward 
and  inward  sign  of  bitter  penitence  ;  '•''he  went  softly  ^^^ 
—  his  proud  demeanor  was  subdued ;  the  haughty 
king  became  meek  and  gentle.  The  doom  was  miti- 
gated ;  it  was  to  fall,  not  on  him,  but  on  his  house. 
The  kingdom,  before  it  departed,  was  to  descend  to  his 
son. 

All  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  enjoyed  an 
interval  of  peace  and  prosperity.  After  a  reign  of  forty- 
one  years,  Asa  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  918)  by  his  son 
Jehoshaphat.  The  new  king  pursued  the  pnident  and 
religious  course  of  his  father,  fortified  his  kingdom, 
maintained  a  powerfiil  army,  established  public  teachers 
of  the  law,  and  organized  the  courts  of  judicature  in  all 
the  cities  of  Judah.  This  revolution,  it  may  be  called, 
in  the  administration  both  of  civil  and  religious  law  by 
Jehoshaphat,  demands,  as  it  seems  to  me,  grave  atten- 
tion. Jehoshaphat  established  throughout  the  kingdom 
a  complete  judicial  system.  Judges  were  to  hold  their 
sittings  in  every  city  of  the  realm.  Levites,  ])rie^ts, 
and  elders  were  designated  for  this  office.  There  was 
the  strongest  charge  against  partiality  and  the  acce|)t- 
ance  of  bribes  ;  they  were  to  judge  between  man  and 
man  according  to  recognized,  it  should  seem  written 
law  ;  to  judge  in  the  name  of  God,  to  warn  the  people 
of  their  religious  as  well  as  of  their  civil  duties.  At  the 
head  of  this  whole  judicial  estabhshment  was  Amariah, 
the  Chief  Priest :  the  Levites  and  others  were  his  offi- 
cers ;  they  were  to  be  superior  to  all  awe  of  man  —  to 
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acknowledge  and  enforce  only  the  awe  of  God.^  The 
kingdom  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  ;  the  Phihs- 
tines  and  the  Arab  tribes  paid  tribute  to  the  king 
Jerusalem.  By  this  time  the  bitter  animosities,  which 
arose  out  of  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms,  had  sub- 
sided. Jehoshaphat  entered  into  an  aUiance  with  the 
king  of  Israel  ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  married  his 
son  Jehoram  to  the  cruel  and  ambitious  daughter  of 
Ahab,  Athaliah,  who  introduced  the  crimes  and  calam- 
ities of  the  Israelitish  dynasty  into  the  royal  house  of 
Judah.  Ahab  had  determined  to  wrest  the  important 
town  of  Ramoth,  in  Gilead,  from  the  power  of  the  Syr- 
ians, and  summoned  his  ally,  Jehoshaphat,  to  his  assist- 
ance. But  before  the  expedition  set  forth,  the  proph- 
ets were  to  be  consulted.  Ahab  had,  however,  taken 
a  sure  way  of  ridding  himself  of  their  importunate  ad- 
monitions, by  raising  a  prophetic  fraternity  in  his  own 
interests.  The  honest  Micaiah,  who  alone  foretold  ca- 
lamity and  ruin,  was  insulted  and  thrown  into  prison  ; 

1  2  Chron.  xix.  4-12.  Here  again,  where  the  Book  of  Kings  is  silent,  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  is  full  of  this  solemn  and  important  duty  and  of  these 
unwonted  honors  conferred  on  the  Levitical  order,  and  on  the  High  Priest 
Amariah,  of  the  line  of  Zadok.  From  Zadok  Amariah  was  fifth  in  descent, 
as  was  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  line  from  David  (1  Chron.  vi.  11).  But  there 
is  another  important  consideration  which  bears  on  modem  controversy. 
The  law  thus  appointed  to  be  administered  between  man  and  man,  between 
man  and  God,  must  have  been  a  code  universally  accepted,  enshrined  in 
general  reverence,  supposed  to  command  general  obedience;  and  this  can 
hardly  have  been  anything  but  a  written  code;  it  was  not  the  Common 
Law,  but  the  Statute  Law  of  Israel.  Singularly  enough,  Ewald,  while  he 
denies  that  this  Law  was  the  Pentateuch,  admits  that  the  Chronicler  may 
tave  believed  that  it  was  the  Pentateuch  (wie  der  Chroniker  meinen 
l^nnte,  p.  158,  note).  I  confess  that,  whether  the  Chronicler  wrote  or  com- 
Diled  under  Ezra  or  after  Ezra,  I  must  think,  considering  the  means  of 
^cnowledge  at  his  command,  that  his  authority  is  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  most  profound  German  scholar  of  the  19th  century.  That  tha 
Pentateuch  was  then  in  every  respect  in  the  same  form,  entire  and  unin- 
terpolated,  as  at  present  (what  modification  it  underwent  under  Ezra  we 
know  not),  I  presume  not  to  determine;  but  that  it  was  in  all  main  points 
the  same,  especially  as  regards  the  Law,  I  can  have  no  doubt. 
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and  Ahab,  persuaded  by  liis  own  prophets,  who  were 
filled  tvith  lying  spirits^  went  boldly  out  to  the  war.  In 
the  onset  the  troops  of  Syria  avoided  the  armies  and 
king  of  Judah,  and  centred  their  whole  attack  against 
the  person  of  the  king  of  Israel.  Ahab,  shot  through 
by  a  random  arrow,  was  brought  to  Samaria;  his  ar- 
mor and  chariot  were  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria, 
where,  accordhig  to  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  the  dogs 
licked  his  blood. 

Jehoshaphat,  on  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom,  was 
threatened  by  a  formidable  confederacy  of  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  other  predatory  tribes,  who  appeared 
among  the  rich  gardens  of  Engedi,  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Up  to  this  time  those  neighboring  tribes,  who 
had  been  subjects  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon, seem  to  have  maintained  at  least  a  doubtful  alle- 
giance under  their  successors.  They  now  appear  m 
arms,  in  open  assertion  of  their  independence,  and  in  a 
powerful  league.  But  while  the  army  of  Judah  re- 
mained motionless,  engaged  in  their  religious  rites,  and 
joining  in  their  hymns  of  battle,  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  dissension  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  the 
enemy ;  the  different  tribes  fell  upon  each  other,  and 
Judah  had  only  to  share  the  rich  booty  of  the  aban- 
doned camp. 

The  aUiance  between  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms 
lasted  during  the  short  and  uneventful  reign  of  Ahaziah 
(b.  c.  891),  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab.  This  prince, 
having  met  with  an  accident  which  endangered  his  life, 
sent  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whom 
perhaps  the  Philistines  endowed  with  some  of  the  pow- 
ers of  healing,  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Apollo. 
Elijah  was  commanded  to  rebuke  this  idolatrous  (fis 
paragement  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  twice,  a  troop   of 
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fifty  men  sent  to  seize  him  were  struck  with  lightning ; 
the  third  time  he  came  boldly  down  from  the  hill  on 
which  he  stood,  and  foretold  the  king's  death.  That 
death  almost  immediately  took  place.  Jehoram, 
Ahaziah's  brother,  ascended  the  throne.  Jehoram's 
first  measure  was  the  organization  of  a  confederacy  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  to  chastise 
the  revolted  king  of  Moab,  who  had  refused  his  ac- 
customed tribute  of  100,000  sheep  and  100,000  lambs. 
Their  united  forces  marched  round  the  foot  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  found  themselves  bewildered  in  an  arid  desert 
without  water.  By  the  advice  of  Elisha,  who  had  now 
assumed  the  prophetic  office,  they  dug  deep  trenches 
along  the  plain,  down  which  the  waters  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  Edom  flowed  rapidly  and  abim- 
dantly.  Tlie  Moabites,  in  the  morning,  mistaking  the 
waters  reddened  by  the  rising  sun  for  pools  of  blood, 
supposed  that  the  common  fate  of  confederate  armies 
had  taken  place,  that  they  had  quarrelled,  and  mutually 
slaughtered  each  other.  They  sallied  down  to  plunder 
the  camp,  but  meeting  with  unexpected  resistance, 
were  defeated  on  all  sides.  The  king  of  Moab  in  his 
despair,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  break  through 
the  hostile  forces,  and  having  seen  his  whole  country 
cruelly  devastated,  offered  his  eldest  son  as  a  sacrifice 
to  his  o;ods.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  saved  from 
total  ruin  by  some  dissension  among  the  alHes,  which 
led  to  the  withdrawing  of  their  forces. 

On  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  son  Jehoram  suc- 
ceeded, and  thus  we  have  a  prince  of  the  same  name 
on  each  of  the  two  thrones,  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
relating  the  parallel  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  with 
perspicuity.  In  the  first  measure  of  Jehoram,  king  ol 
Judah,  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  connection  with 
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the  sanguinary  house  of  Ahab  began  to  appear ;  all 
his  brethren  were  put  to  death  without  remorse,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  usage  of  the  Harem,  especially- 
later  among  the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  reign  which 
began  in  blood,  proceeded  in  idolatry  and  defeat,  till 
the  fearful  doom,  denounced  in  a  letter  sent  by  the 
prophet  Elisha,  was  entirely  fulfilled.  The  kingdom 
suffered  a  fatal  blow  in  the  revolt  of  Edom,  and  the 
loss  of  their  remaining  sea-port  on  the  Red  Sea.  Je- 
hoshaphat  had  continued  this  commerce  in  conjunction 
with  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel ;  he  had  fitted  out  a  large 
fleet  at  Eziongeber,  which  was  wrecked  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  near  that  incommodious  harbor.  He  then  trans- 
ferred his  marine  to  Elath,  and  fitted  out  another 
expedition  on  his  own  account  with  better  success. 
But  Elath  now  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebellious 
Edomites,  and  all  commerce  was  entirely  cut  off.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  Jehoram's  calamities ;  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians  invaded  the  country,  surprised  his 
palace,  captured  his  seraglio,  and  slew  all  his  sons  but 
one.  Jehoram  himself  died  of  a  painful  and  loathsome 
disease,  so  little  honored,  that  he  was  not  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings ;  Ahaziah  his  son  succeeded. 

We  now  return  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  where  we 
find  the  king,  Jehoram,  engaged  in  a  new  war  with 
his  inveterate  enemy,  the  Syrian  king  of  Damascus. 
The  hopes  of  the  country  rested  on  the  prophet  Elisha. 
The  departure  of  Elijah  had  been  as  marvellous  as  his 
life.  A  dim  foreknowledge  of  his  approaching  end  had 
not  only  been  communicated  to  his  faithful  follower, 
Elisha,  who,  for  once  disobedient  to  his  master,  refiises 
to  stay  behind  at  Gilgal,  but  the  prophets  of  Beth-el  as 
the  two  passed  on,  the  prophets  of  Jericho  as  the  two 
passed   on,   intimated   that  the   master  was  about  to 
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enter  into  his  rest.  "  I  know  it,"  said  the  follower ; 
"hold  your  peace."  From  Jericho  fifty  prophets 
followed  the  two,  but  they  were  to  witness  only  at  a 
distance,  and  across  the  stream  of  Jordan,  the  scene 
of  the  departure.  The  waters  clave  before  them,  and 
the  prophets  passed  on ;  a  whirlwind  enveloped  them 
in  its  wild  circle ;  a  vision  of  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire,  rose  between  them  ;  the  whirlwind  con- 
tinued, and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  was  seen  no 
more  on  earth. ^  But  the  memory  of  Elijah,  as  the 
great  type  and  representative  of  the  prophetic  order, 
sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people.  It 
was  remarkable  that  a  prophet  who  lived  entirely  in 
the  revolted  kingdom,  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Samaritans,  —  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  set  his 
foot  in  Jerusalem,  —  who  is  never  known  to  have 
written  a  word,  to  whom  were  ascribed  none  of  their 
wonderful  prophetic  poems,  —  should  be  received  by 
later  Jewish  tradition  as  the  prophet,  as  the  fore- 
runner, and  harbinger  of  the  Messiah. 

Elisha  appeared  with  the  mantle  of  his  master  before 
whom  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  had  again  divided ;  but 
whether  he  was  endowed  with  a  double  share  of  his 
master's  spirit,  as  he  had  prayed,  appears  doubtful,  for 
it  is  not  quite  easy  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  record. 
The  early  period  of  Elisha's  prophetic  office  is  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  miracles ;    he  purified  the 

1  The  text  will  hardly  bear  out  the  notion  of  Elijah  seated  in  a  car  of  fire, 
and  visibly  ascending  into  heaven,  as  poetry  and  painting  have  delighted 
to  represent  the  wonderful  scene. 

The  total  silence  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  about  the  Prophet  Elijah  is 
remarkalle;  it  mentions  only  a  letter  sent  to  Jehorani  by  Elijah  (Elijah 
had  died  before  the  accossion  of  Jehorain),  and  this  is  the  only  writing 
attributed  to  the  prophet  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12).  The  supplementary  chai-ac- 
ter  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  may  partly  account  for  this;  but  considering 
how  many  events  it  repeats  after  the  Book  of  Kings,  it  is  still  a  curious  fact. 
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waters  of  Jericho,  to  which  was  attributed  the  singular 
property  of  causing  women  to  miscarry :  he  laid  liis 
curse  on  forty-two  children  in  Beth-el,  who  had 
mocked  his  bald  head ;  they  were  devoured  by  bears  : 
he  multiplied  a  widow's  vessel  of  oil,  and  restored  to  life 
the  child  of  an  opulent  woman  in  the  town  of  Shunam : 
he  destroyed  the  poisonous  qualities  of  a  mess  of  herbs, 
and  fed  one  hundred  men  with  twenty  loaves.  He  had 
contributed  to  gain  the  victory  over  the  Moabites. 
His  fame  spread  into  Syria.  Naaman,  one  of  the  great 
military  leaders  of  that  kingdom,  was  a  leper.  Ehsha 
cured  him  by  commanding  him  to  wash  in  the  Jordan  ; 
but  to  avoid  the  least  suspicion  of  venality,  he  not 
merely  refused  all  remuneration,  but  his  servant, 
Gehazi,  was  punished  by  the  same  disease  for  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  gifts,  in  his  name,  from  the  grateftil 
stranger.  As  the  Syrians  pressed  the  war  with  great 
vigor,  their  king,  Benhadad,  found  all  his  measures 
anticipated ;  and  attributed  his  want  of  success  to  the 
presence  of  Elisha.  He  sent  an  army  to  surprise  him 
in  the  city  of  Dothan,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Samaria.  The  troops  were  all  smitten  with  blindness, 
conducted  to  Samaria,  but  released  by  the  merciful 
intervention  of  the  prophet. 

The  city  of  Samaria  was  now  environed  on  all 
sides,  and  endured  the  first  of  those  dreadful  sieges  by 
which  the  two  capitals  of  the  Jewish  kingdoms  appear, 
through  some  awful  fatality,  to  have  been  distinguished 
beyond  all  the  other  cities  of  the  world.  The  most 
loathsome  food,  an  ass's  head  and  the  dung  of  pigeons, 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Two  women  had  made 
an  agreement  to  kill  their  children  for  food,  and  one  of 
them  called  upon  the  king  to  enforce  her  reluctant  co- 
partner to  fulfil  her  share  in  this  horrible  compact. 
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The  king  rent  his  clothes,  and  was  discovertd  to  have 
sackcloth  next  his  skin.  Jehoram,  for  some  reason 
which  does  not  appear,  determined  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  Elisha:  when  on  a  sudden  the  prophet 
announces  the  speedy  discomfiture  of  the  Syrian  army, 
and  unexampled  abundance  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions. First,  some  lepers,  desperate  from  their 
wretched  condition,  sally  forth :  they  find  the  camp 
totally  deserted.  Wild  noises  of  arms  and  chariots  had 
been  heard  on  all  sides.  The  Syrians,  supposing  that 
the  Egyptians,  or  some  other  powerful  alhes,  had 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Samaria,  had  been  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  and  dispersed.  The  greatest  plenty, 
and  an  immense  booty,  rewarded  the  Samaritans  for 
their  dreadful  sufferings.  One  of  their  officers,  who 
had  presumed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Elisha's  prophecies, 
according  to  his  prediction,  saw,  but  did  not  partake  of 
the  abundance ;  he  was  trampled  to  death  in  the  press 
at  the  gate. 

The  prophetic  fame  of  Elisha  was  now  at  its  height. 
The  life  of  EHsha  was  in  singular  contrast  with  that  of 
his  master.  Elijah  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  prophet 
of  the  desert ;  he  had  dwelt  alone  in  mysterious  seclu- 
sion, now  in  the  wild  valleys  about  Carmel,  now  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Sinai.  He  had  stood  in  the 
king's  way,  in  the  king's  palace,  with  the  suddenness 
of  an  apparition :  having  achieved  his  mission,  except 
in  the  famous  strife  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  —  that 
mission  usually  no  more  than  a  few  brief,  terrible 
words,  —  he  liad  disappeared  with  the  same  instan- 
taneous rapidity.  Elisha  dwelt  among  men ;  he  was 
in  the  cities,  with  the  armies  of  Israel.  His  dress,  his 
manners,  his  speech,  had  nothing  of  the  wildness  and 
romantic  grandeur  of  Elijah.     He  is  now  not  content 
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with  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  the  sphere  of  his  mission, 
he  passes  the  frontier,  he  enters  the  metropohs  of  the 
Syrians,  where  the  king  lay  dangerously  ill  (as  Jose- 
phus  says)  of  a  deep  melancholy  occasioned  by  his 
defeat.  He  was  met  by  Hazael,  an  eminent  officer  of 
the  court,  with  a  sumptuous  present,  borne  on  fort}' 
camels.  Will  the  king  recover  f  demands  the  Syrian. 
The  prophet  returns  an  enigmatical  yet  significant 
answer,  that  the  disease  is  not  mortal,  but  that  the 
monarch's  end  is  approaching.  With  these  words 
Elisha  burst  into  tears,  for  he  knew  that  Hazael  enter- 
tained designs  against  his  master's  life ;  and  that  the 
bold  and  unprincipled  usurper  would  be  a  more  formi- 
dable enemy  to  his  native  country  than  had  yet  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  The  fatal  prediction  is 
accomplished  in  every  point.  Hazael  smothers  his 
master  with  a  wet  cloth ;  seizes  the  throne ;  and  his 
first  measure  is  a  bloody  battle  at  Ramoth,  against  the 
combined  forces  of  both  the  Jewish  kingdoms,  under 
Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  father,  Jehoram  of  Judah.  In  this 
calamitous  field  Jehoram  was  wounded,  and  retreated 
to  Jezreel,  where  Ahaziah  came  to  meet  him. 

But  the  dynasty  of  the  sanguinary  Ahab  was  draw 
ing  to  a  close.  Elisha  commanded  a  young  proph(;t 
to  anoint  Jehu,  a  vahant  officer,  as  king  of  Israel. 
The  army  at  Ramoth  revolted,  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  Jehu ;  he  advanced  rapidly  in  his  chariot  on  Jez- 
reel, for  he  was  noted  for  his  fiirious  driving.  Jeho- 
ram and  Ahaziah  went  forth  from  the  city  against 
Jehu ;  they  met  in  the  fatal  vineyard  of  Naboth.  It 
is  supposed  that  Jehu  had  been,  as  a  young  man,  in 
the  body-guard  of  Ahab ;  that  he  had  heard  the 
terrible    doom    pronounced    by   the    prophet    Elijah 
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against  Jezebel.  Jehoram  attempted  to  parley;  but 
he  was  reproached  with  his  own  crimes  and  with  the 
idolatries  of  his  mother  Jezebel.  The  king  shrieked 
aloud,  There  is  treachery^  0  Ahaziah!  and  fled.  The 
bow  of  Jehu  was  strung ;  and  the  arrow  pierced  the 
unfortunate  monarch  through  the  heart.  His  body 
was  taken  up,  and  cast  into  the  vineyard  of  Naboth. 
Ahaziah  fled  with  no  better  fortune.  He  received  a 
mortal  wound,  and  died  at  Megiddo;  his  body  was 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  Jehu  entered  Jezreel  in  triumph. 
As  he  passed  through  the  gate,  the  haughty  Jezebel, 
who  had  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head^  looked 
forth  from  a  window.  Seeing  him  blind  to  the  fasci- 
nating graces  of  her  person  so  richly  adorned,  she 
began  to  reproach  him  with  the  murder  of  the  kings : 
Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master  f  Jehu  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  exclaimed,  Who  is  on  my  side,  whof 
Some  of  the  perfidious  eunuchs  of  the  queen  immedi- 
ately appeared.  Throw  her  down,  was  the  stern  com- 
mand of  Jehu.  They  obeyed :  her  blood  fell  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  horses  trampled  over  her  body;  and 
when  at  length  the  unrelenting  conqueror  consented 
to  permit  her  body  to  be  buried,  because  though  a  cursed 
woman,  she  was  a  hinges  daughter,  nothing  but  the 
miserable  remains  of  her  corpse  were  found,  the  skull, 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands;  for  the  dogs 
(according  to  the  words  of  Elijah)  had  eaten  the  flesh 
of  Jezebel  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel, 

Thus,  by  the  death  of  Jehoram  and  that  of  Ahaziah, 
both  the  thrones  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  vacant.  Jehu 
hastened  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  There  were 
seventy  sons  of  Ahab  in  Samaria.  Jehu  sent  to  com- 
mand the  elders  of  the  city,  which  was  strongly  fortified 
and  well  provided  with  arms,  to  set  the  best  of  Ahab's 
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sons  upon  the  throne.  The  elders  apprehendet  that 
they  might  perform  a  more  acceptable  service  .  they 
made  known  their  ready  subservience  to  the  vie  a^s  of 
the  usurper.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seventy 
sons,  and  of  the  fiiends  and  kindred  of  Ahab,  took 
place  :  the  heads  v^rere  sent,  in  the  modem  Turkish 
fashion,  to  Jehu,  at  Jezreel.  The  subtle  usurper 
ordered  them  to  be  placed  by  the  gate  ;  and  addressed 
the  assembled  people,  obhquely  exculpating  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  the  massacre  :  Behold^  I  conspired  against 
my  master^  and  slew  him  ;  hut  who  slew  all  these  ?  He 
proceeded  to  attribute  their  death  to  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  determined  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  whole  guilty  house  of  Ahab.  The 
crafty  Jehu  continued  his  successftil,  though  bloody 
career.  The  house  of  Ahaziah  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  that  of  Ahab :  Jehu  put  to  death  forty-two  of 
them,  whom  he  encountered  on  his  way  to  Samaria. 
Obviously  with  a  view  to  popularity,  he  entered  Sama- 
ria with  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  founder  of 
an  austere  ascetic  sect,  who  abstained  from  the  use  of 
wine,  seated  by  his  side  in  his  chariot.  He  concluded 
his  dreadful  work  of  vengeance  by  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Baal,  which  he  conducted  with  hi? 
usual  subtlety.  He  avowed  himself  an  ardent  worship- 
per of  that  idolatry,  and  summoned  a  general  assembly 
of  the  priesthood.  The  temple  was  crowded  :  he  com- 
manded all  the  worshippers  to  put  on  splendid  and  dis- 
tinguished apparel:  and  ordered  strict  search  to  be 
made  whether  any  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were 
present.  He  then,  having  encircled  the  building  with 
his  guard,  gave  the  signal  for  an  unsparing  massacre. 
Not  one  escaped  ;  the  idols  were  destroyed,  the  temples 
razed.     Jonadab,  the  ascetic,  countenanced  and  assisted 
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this  dreadful  extirpation  of  idolatry.  Yet  even  Jehu 
adhered  to  the  symbolic  worship  established  by  Jero- 
boam. 

These  were  terrible  times.  While  Athaliah,  of  that 
bloody  race  of  Ahab,  usurped  the  royal  power  in  Jeru- 
salem, both  kmgs,  the  kings  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria, 
had  fallen  by  a  violent  and  untimely  death.  But  by  a 
strange  reverse,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  attained  the 
ascendency  in  Israel  (though  the  symbolic  worship  of 
Jeroboam  was  still  tolerated),  while  idolatry  was  on 
the  throne  and  threatened  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
The  revolutions  in  both  cities  had  been  brought  about 
by  merciless  carnage.  The  politic  and  daring  Jehu 
had  waded  to  the  throne  through  the  massacre  of  the 
whole  royal  race  of  Omri ;  the  true  religion  had  been 
established  by  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  priests 
of  Baal.  In  Jerusalem,  Athaliah  had  cut  off,  save  only 
one  child  furtively  concealed  from  her  murderous  hand, 
the  whole  royal  lineage  of  David.  It  was  not  the  mercy 
of  Athaliah,  but  the  strength  of  the  priesthood,  which 
had  saved  them  too  from  her  fears  and  her  hatred. 
The  prophets  had  been  infected  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
times :  the  enemies  of  Elijah  are  struck  by  fifties  with 
lightning  ;  Elisha's  wrath  spares  not  little  children. 

Israel  was  finally  delivered  from  the  fatal  house  of 
Ahab ;  but  Athaliah,  the  queen  mother  of  Judah, 
showed  herself  a  worthy  descendant  of  that  wicked 
stock  ;  and  scenes  as  bloody,  and  even  more  guilty, 
defiled  the  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem.  She  had  seized 
the  vacant  throne,  she  had  put  to  death  all  the  seed 
royal.  One  child,  Joash,  had  been  secreted  in  the 
Temple  by  his  father's  sister,  Jehosheba,  the  wife  of  the 
High  Priest.  Athaliah  maintained  her  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive government  for  six  years,  during  which  the  Temple 
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was  plundered,  and  the  worship  of  Baal,  exterminated 
in  Samaria,  was  established  in  Jerusalem.  In  the 
seventh  a  formidable  conspiracy  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  High  Priest.  The  conspiracy  was  organized  witli 
consummate  skill :  the  Levites  from  all  quarters  were 
brought  into  Jerusalem,  and  now  for  the  first  time  the 
Priesthood,  with  the  High  Priest  at  their  head,  take  the 
lead  as  guardians  of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  rehgion  —  that  religion  now  threatened 
with  absolute  extirpation,  with  a  rival  High  Priest  of 
Baal  confronting  them  with  equal  pomp  and  power  in 
the  holy  city  itself.  The  Temple  of  God  had  been 
plundered,  its  sacred  treasures  given  to  the  priests  of 
Baahm.i 

As  Athahah  entered  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  she 
beheld  the  young  and  rightful  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
crowned  and  encircled  by  a  great  mihtary  force,  who, 
with  the  assembled  priesthood  (none  but  the  priesthood 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  Temple),  and  the  whole 
people,  joined  in  the  acclamation,  "  God  save  the  King." 
She  shrieked  aloud,  *'  Treason  !  Treason  !  "  but  her  voice 
was  drowned  by  the  trumpets  and  the  cries  of  the  mul- 
titude.2  Incapable  of  resistance,  she  was  seized,  dragged 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  put  to  death 
(b.  c.  878).  Jehoiada,  the  High  Priest,  who  assumed 
the  control  of  public  affairs,  the  king  being  only  seven 
years  old,  commanded  Mattan,  the  priest  of  Baal,  to  be 
slain  in  his  temple,  and  totally  suppressed  the  idolatrous 
rehgion. 

The  reign  of  Joash  began  under  favorable  auspices : 
the  influence  of  the  High  Priest,  and  the  education  of 

1  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17. 

2  In  the  parallel  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  this  event,  so  important 
in  the  history  of  the  High  priesthood,  is  related  in  nearly  the  same  words 
Some  names  omitted  in  Kings  are  supplied  in  Chronicles. 
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the  king  himself  in  the  Temple,  promised  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Large  contributions 
were  made  for  the  repair  of  the  sacred  edifice,  whicli 
at  first,  it  appears,  were  diverted  by  the  priests  to  their 
own  purposes.  But  a  check  having  been  devised  to 
their  fi-audulent  and  irreligious  proceedings,  the  fabric 
was  restored  in  all  its  splendor,  its  services  reorganized, 
and  the  sacred  vessels,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
Athaliah,  replaced.  But  the  peace  of  Judah,  as  well 
as  of  Israel,  was  threatened  by  the  increasing  power 
and  ambition  of  Hazael,  the  formidable  usurper  of  the 
Syrian  throne.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Jehu,  Hazael  had  severed  fi'om  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
all  the  trans-Jordanic  provinces ;  and  during  that  of 
Jehoahaz,  the  successor  of  Jehu,  reduced  Samaria 
almost  to  a  tributary  province.  Ten  chariots,  fifty 
horsemen,  and  10,000  infantry  were  all  the  remaining 
force  of  that  once  powerful  kingdom. 

Hazael  having  taken  Gath,  far  in  the  south,  now 
advanced  against  Jerusalem.  The  unwarhke  Joash 
purchased  his  retreat  at  the  price  of  all  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  Temple.  The  treasures  accumulated 
by  the  pious  munificence  of  his  fathers  and  by  his  own 
were  surrendered  to  the  irresistible  conqueror ;  and  in 
every  respect  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Joash  belied 
the  promise  of  the  former.  After  the  death  of  the 
High  Priest  Jehoiada,  idolatry,  which  before,  excepting 
the  worship  on  high  places,  had  been  entirely  sup- 
pressed, began  to  spread  again  among  the  higher 
ranks.  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  both  as  priest 
and  prophet,  resisted  with  the  strongest  denunciations 
the  prevailing  apostasy.  The  king,  forgetfiil  of  his 
father's  services,  and  the  people,  weary  of  his  remon- 
strances, conspired  together  to  stone  him. 
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Defeat  and  death  followed  hard  on  the  ingratitude 
and  apostasy  of  Joash.  The  Syrians  again  appeared 
with  a  small  force,  but  totally  discomfited  the  Jewish 
army ;  and  his  own  officers  revenged  the  disgrace  of 
the  nation  on  the  person  of  the  king,  by  murdering 
him  in  his  bed.  Nor  was  he  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  great  kings  of  Judah. 

The  first  act  of  Amaziah,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Joash,  was  to  do  justice  on  the  murderers  of  his  father ) 
but  with  merciful  conformity  to  the  law,  unusual  in 
such  times,  he  did  not  involve  the  children  in  the 
treason  of  their  fathers. 

Amaziah  (b.  c.  838)  raised  300,000  men  in  Judah, 
and  hired  100,000  fi'om  Israel ;  the  latter,  by  command 
of  a  prophet,  he  dismissed.  With  his  own  great  army 
he  invaded  the  re  volte/1  kingdom  of  Edom,  gained  a 
signal  victory  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  took  Selah 
(the  rock),  probably  the  important  city  of  Petra.  The 
Israelites  whom  he  had  sent  back,  surprised  on  their 
return  some  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  and  Amaziah, 
flushed  with  his  conquests  over  Edom,  sent  a  defiance 
to  the  king  of  Israel.  Jehoash,  who  now  filled  that 
throne,  was  a  politic  and  successful  prince.  Afler  the 
death  of  the  formidable  Hazael,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Benhadad  (it  should  seem  a  feebler  sovereign) 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus,  Jehoash  had  reinstated  his 
kingdom  in  its  independence,  and  reconquered  great 
part  of  his  territory  by  three  victories  over  the  Syrians, 
which  took  place  according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
dying  Elisha.  Three  times,  according  to  the  prophet's 
injunction,  he  had  smote  on  the  ground  with  certain 
arrows.  Had  he  not  paused,  he  had  gained  more  than 
three  victories.  The  king  of  Israel  treated  the  defiance 
of  Amaziah  with   contempt:    in   the    picturesque   bul 
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somewhat  enigmatic  language  of  the  day,  he  repHed, 
"  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon :  G-ive  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife  : 
and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  from  Lebanon^  and  trode 
down  the  thistle,^*  ^  He  warned  Amaziah  not  to  be  too 
proud  of  his  victories  over  Edom  ;  commended  him  to 
abide  in  peace.  "  Why  shouldest  thou  meddle  to  thine 
hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou,  and  Judah  with 
theef"*  The  two  armies  met  at  Bethshemesh.  Judah 
was  totally  routed,  Jerusalem  pillaged,  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple  carried  away  to  Samaria.  Ama- 
ziah, it  is  said,  had  been  guilty  of  worshipping  the  gods 
of  Edom.  Amaziah  himself  was  led  captive  to  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  a  large  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
was  thrown  down. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  Jehoash 
of  Israel,  Amaziah,  like  his  father,  fell  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  within  the  walls  of  his  palace :  he  fled  to 
Lachish,  but  was  slain  there. 

In  neither  case  was  the  succession  altered ;  Ama- 
ziah's  son  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  assumed  the  royal  power, 
(b.  c.  809,)  and  commenced  a  long,  rehgious,  and 
therefore  prosperous,  reign  of  fifty-two  years.  The 
great  warlike  enterprise  of  Uzziah  was  the  subjugation 
of  the  Philistines,  and  others  of  the  adjacent  tribes : 
but  his  more  important  conquest  was  the  recovery  of 
Elath,  the  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  Uzziah  provided  with 
equal  success  for  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country 
by  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  husbandry. 
He  kept  on  foot  a  powerful  army,  strongly  fortified 
Jerusalem,  and  endeavored  to  make  himself  master  of 
all  the  improvements  in  armor,  and  in  the  means  of 
defending  walled  towns,  then  in  use. 

1  2Chion.  XXV.  18 
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But  tliis  good  and  prudent  king  was  guilty  of  one 
great  violation  of  the  law :  he  began  to  usurp  the  office 
of  the  priests,  and  to  offer  incense.  While  he  was 
offering,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  leprosy ;  ^  and  in 
rigid  conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  set  aside, 
and  the  administration  of  pubhc  affairs  intrusted  to  his 
son  Jotham.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  Ephraim  as  it 
is  now  often  called,  regained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
during  the  early  period  of  Uzziah's  reign  in  Judah. 
Jeroboam  the  Second,  an  able  prince,  had  succeeded 
Jehoash  (b.  c.  825),  and  pursuing  his  father's  successes, 
reestablished  the  whole  frontier  from  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  might 
seem  to  rise  again  under  this  powerful  sovereign.  The 
trans- Jordanic  provinces,  which  had  been  rent  from  the 
Israelitish  kingdom,  returned  to  his  dominion.  Even 
Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital,  surrendered  to  his  forces. 
Ammon  and  Moab  became  again  tributary  princedoms. 
Of  this  great  king,  and  his  prosperous  reign  of  forty-one 
years,  the  extant  Scriptures  are  almost  silent,  except  in 
remote  prophetic  allusions :  the  book  of  Chronicles  of 
his  reign  has  long  perished;  and  the  few  pregnant 
verses  in  the  Book  of  Kings  are  all,  except  dim  yet 
significant  threatenings  of  Hosea  and  Amos.  The 
mighty  DeHverer  of  Israel  is  said  to  have  been  fore- 
shown, as  well  as  the  decline  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  the 
moral  degradation  of  the  people  under  his  sway,  and  the 
dark  doom  of  his  house.  The  symboKc  worship  of  the 
elder  Jeroboam  was  maintained  in  great  state  at  Gilgal.^ 

1  The  cause  of  this  leprosy  is  told  only  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  The  Book  of 
Kings  (2  Kings  xv.  5)  only  says  that  God  smote  him  with  the  leprosy. 
The  invasion  on  the  office  of  the  priesthood  is  read  only  in  the  later  ac- 
count, which  indeed  in  other  respects  is  more  full  as  to  the  acts  of  Uzziah. 

2  Ewald  assigns  53  years  to  Jeroboam  II.  He  adds,  I  presume,  what  is 
Xisiially  considered  as  an  interregnum  to  his  reign.   I  am  inclined  to  a  some- 
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But  the  kingdom,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  line  of 
Jehu  to  the  fourth  generation,  at  the  death  of  the 
powerful  Jeroboam  fell  into  a  frightful  state  of  anarchy. 
At  length,  after  eleven  years  of  tumult  and  confusion 
(b.  c.  770),  Jeroboam's  son  Zachariah  obtained  the 
sceptre,  but  was  speedily  put  to  death  by  Shallum ; 
Shallum  in  his  turn  by  Menahem  of  Tirzah.  Menahem 
(b.  c.  769),  a  sanguinary  prince,  reigned  ten  years ; 
during  which  the  fatal  power  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire  was  advancing  with  gigantic  strides  to  universal 
conquest. 

The  late  discoveries  of  the  vast  buried  cities  near  the 
Tigris  —  Nineveh,  and  Khorsabad,  and  Kouyunjik,  with 
their  splendid  palaces,  their  alabaster  sculptures,  the 
marvellous  vestiges  of  their  wealth,  their  magnificence, 
their  skill  in  the  arts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  (to  whatever  extent  we  may 
accept  their  authority),  have  thrown  a  strong  and  un- 
expected Hght,  if  not  on  the  rise,  on  the  culminating 
power  of  this  mighty  monarchy  about  this  time.  I 
shall  note,  as  they  rise  in  succession,  the  Assyrian  kings 
recorded  in  the  Hebrew  annals,  whose  names  the 
Cuneiform  interpreters  profess  to  read  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  and  Babylonia.  It  is  said  that  the 
names  of  the  Jewish  kings  Jehu,  Menahem,  Hezekiah, 
and  Manasseh  are  read  on  the  monuments.  On  the 
famous  black  obelisk  Jehu  (Yahua),  the  son  of  Kliomri 
(Omri),  "  the  successor  "  of  the  house  of  Omri  ?  has 
been  deciphered.     Beth-Khumri  is  also  said  to  appear  : 

what  different  supposition.  As  the  accession  of  Zachariah,  the  lineal  heir 
of  the  throne,  after  a  vacancy  of  11  years,  seems  highly  improbable,  it 
should  seem  that  at  the  close  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  from  age,  or  decrepitude, 
or  infirmity,  he  ceased  to  govern  himself,  and  the  authority  during  those 
years  fell  into  the  hands  of  successful  favorites  or  factions,  in  constant  strif* 
with  each  other. 
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manifestly  Samaria.  There  is  no  very  close  approx- 
imation on  the  monuments  to  the  name  of  Pul ;  and 
when  I  read  that  a  name  has  been  variously  deciphered 
as  Phal-lukha,  Vullukha,  and  Iva-lush,  and  identified 
with  Pul,i  my  confidence  in  the  decipherers,  and  of 
tlieir  superiority  to  the  temptation  of  finding  Scripture 
names  on  the  monuments,  is  not  strengthened.  Pul,  the 
monarch  who  now  ruled  at  Nineveh,  was  rapidly  extend- 
ing his  conquests  over  Syria,  and  began  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  Israel.  Menahem  only  delayed  the 
final  servitude  by  submission  and  tribute,  which  he 
wrung  from  his  people  by  heavy  exactions.  Menahem 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pekahiah  (b.  c.  758),  who,  ten 
years  after,  was  put  to  death  by  a  new  usurper,  Pekah, 
the  son  of  Remahah.  In  the  second  year  of  Pekah 
began  the  reign  of  Jotham  in  Judah  (b.  c.  757),  who 
took  the  reins  of  government  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father. 

At  this  time  Jotham  strengthened  the  kingdom  oi 
Judah.  In  Jerusalem  he  built  the  northern  gate  of  the 
Temple,  the  southeastern  walls  of  the  city.  In  many 
parts  of  Judaea  he  raised  strong  fortified  cities  and  de- 
fensible towers  to  watch  and  to  prevent  the  march  of 
aggressive  enemies.^  He  made  the  Ammonites  tribu- 
tary, and,  after  an  able,  but  not  very  eventful  reign, 
left  the  throne  to  his  son  Ahaz,  the  worst  and  most 
unfortunate  monarch  who  had  ruled  in  Judah. 

As  the  storm  darkened  over  the  Hebrew  kingdoms, 
the  voices  of  the  Prophets  became  louder  and  more 
wild.  Those  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  in 
our  sacred  volume  now  come  upon  the  scene.  In  their 
magnificent  lyric  odes,  we  have  a  poetical  history  of 

1  Rawlinson's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  105. 

2  2  Kings  XV.  35 ;  more  fully  in  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3,  et  seq. 
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these  momentous  times,  not  merely  describing  the  fall 
of  the  two  Hebrew  nations,  but  that  of  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  hkewise.  As  each  independent  tribe  or  mon- 
archy was  swallowed  up  in  the  great  universal  empire 
of  Assyria,  the  seers  of  Judah  watched  the  progress  of 
the  invader,  and  uttered  their  sublime  funeral  anthems 
over  the  greatness,  the  prosperity,  and  independence  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  Damascus  and  Tyre.  They  were 
like  the  great  tragic  chorus  to  the  awful  drama  which 
was  unfolding  itself  in  the  eastern  world.  Nor  did  they 
confine  their  views  to  their  own  internal  affairs,  or  to 
their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  Jonah  appeared 
as  a  man  under  divine  influence  in  Nineveh ;  and 
Nahum  described  the  subsequent  fate  of  that  vast  city 
in  images  which  human  imagination  or  human  lan- 
guage has  never  surpassed. 

Still,  in  general,  the  poets  of  Judaea  were  preemi- 
nently national.  It  is  on  the  existing  state,  the  impend- 
ing dangers,  and  future  prospects  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  that  they  usually  dwell.  As  moral,  as  religious 
teachers,  as  Prophets  of  Jehovah,  they  struggle  with 
the  noblest  energy  against  the  conniptions  which  pre- 
vailed in  all  ranks  and  classes.  Each  kingdom  liad  its 
prophets.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.,  the  rustic  Amos,  of  Tekoa,  neither  originally  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  had  gained,  perhaps 
the  popular  ear,  assuredly  the  fame  and  authority  of  a 
prophet,  by  his  denunciatory  predictions  of  the  conquests 
of  Jeroboam  over  the  neighboring  nations,  Damascus, 
and  the  Philistines  of  Gaza,  and  Askelon,  and  Ekron, 
and  Tyre,  and  Edom,  and  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and  even 
Judah.  But  when  the  consequences  of  these  victories 
of  Jeroboam  were,  not  a  holier  worship,  purer  morals, 
national  virtue,  but  pride  and  luxury  in  ivory  palaces, 
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and  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  unlawful  sacrifices  at 
Gilgal  and  Beth-el,  and  foreign  idolatries  of  Moloch  and 
Chemosh,  the  honest  prophet  sets  his  face  against  un- 
grateful Israel,  and  utters  their  impending  doom.  The 
malignant  priest  of  Beth-el,  Amaziah,  will  not  endure 
the  rebuke  :  he  drives  Amos  from  the  land  of  Samaria 
into  the  neighboring  realm  of  Judah.  In  his  dark 
sibjUine  uracles  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam in  Samaria,  Hosea  might  seem  to  partake  of  the 
gloom  which,  on  the  close  of  Jeroboam's  glorious  reign, 
settled  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Everywhere  was 
strife,  confusion,  anarchy.  Whether  there  was  a  king 
on  the  throne  we  know  not ;  how  each  successive  king 
supplanted  his  predecessor  is  equally  obscure.  The 
total  depravation  of  all  orders,  their  vices,  their  crimes, 
their  luxuries,  are  described  under  dark  parables  and 
more  vivid  images  of  adultery  and  prostitution.  Hosea, 
no  doubt  an  Ephraimite,  dwells  almost  exclusively  on 
the  vices,  and  on  the  doom,  the  imminent  doom,  of 
Ephraim  ;  with  side-glances,  as  it  were,  warning  and 
menacing  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  locusts,  the  famine,  the  earthquake,  and 
more  terrible  than  locusts  and  earthquake,  perhaps  that 
which  was  prefigured  by  locusts  and  famine,  devastat- 
ing foes,  the  miseries  of  defeat  and  shame,  described  by 
Hosea  with  such  terrible  truth  and  force.  Joel  too 
dwelt  on  the  successive  calamities  which  desolated  the 
country.^  But,  greater  than  all  these,  Isaiah  not  only 
took  a  great  share  in  all  the  affairs   of  the  successive 

1  In  my  judgment  the  silence  about  the  Assyrian  power  is  conclusive  as 
to  this  early  period  assigned  to  the  prophecies  of  Joel.  Setting  aside  the 
inexplicable  Book  of  Jonah,  which  almost  belongs  more  to  Ass3'ria  than 
the  Holy  Land  (this,  if  Jonah  be  the  so-i  of  Aniittai  named  2  Kings  xiv. 
25,  must  take  precedence  as  to  time),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
three,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Joel,  were  the  first  in  date  of  the  written  prophets 
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reigns  from  Azariah  to  Hezekiah,  —  described  or  antici- 
pated all  the  wars,  conquests,  and  convulsions,  which 
attended  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylo- 
nian dynasties,  —  but  penetrated  still  farther  into  futu- 
rity. To  Isaiah  may  be  traced  the  first  clear  and  dis- 
tinct intimations  of  the  important  influence  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Jews  on  the  destiny  of  mankind —  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  remote  prospects  of 
future  grandeur,  which  tended  so  strongly  to  form  their 
national  character,  and  are  still  the  indissoluble  bond 
which  has  held  together  this  extraordinary  people 
through  centuries  of  dispersion,  persecution,  and  con- 
tempt. Still  blind  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  these  predic 
tions  in  the  person  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Jew,  in  every  age  and  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
dwells  on  the  pages  of  his  great  national  prophet,  and 
with  undying  hope  looks  forward  to  the  long-delayed 
coming  of  the  Deliverer,  and  to  his  own  restoration  to 
the  Promised  Land  in  splendor  and  prosperity,  far  sur- 
passing that  of  his  most  favored  ancestors. 

The  dissensions  between  the  two  kingdoms  led  to 
their  more  immediate  ruin.  Ahaz  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah 
(b.  c.  741),^  the  last  able  or  powerful  monarch  of  Israel. 
Pekah  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Rezin,  khig  of 
Damascus  (for  Damascus  had  again  risen  to  formidable 
power),  to  invade  Judaea.  Their  first  expedition  did 
not  meet  with  much  success ;  a  second  descent  was 
more  fatal.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Syrians,  Ahaz 
ventured  on  a  battle.  In  this  bloody  field  Judah  lost 
120,000    men ;    Zichri,    a    valiant    chieftain    of    the 

1  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne  in  his  25th,  not,  according  to  the  common 
reading  of  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  his  20th  j'ear.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Vat 
LXX.  and  of  the  Peshito.  If  20  be  retained,  Ahaz  must  have  begot  his 
Bon  Hezekiah  at  the  age  of  eleven.    2  Kings  xviii.  2. 
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Israelites,  slew  with  his  own  hand  Maaseiah,  the  king's 
son,  and  some  of  his  household.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children,  were  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  sight  of  their  brethren  in  this  miserable 
condition  aroused  the  better  feelings  of  the  Israelites : 
they  refused  to  retain  them  in  servitude ;  forced  the 
army  into  milder  measures ;  treated  the  prisoners  with 
great  kindness;  gave  them  food,  raiment,  and  the 
means  of  returning  home.  And  the  men  which  were 
expressed  hy  name  rose  up  and  took  the  captives^  and 
with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that  were  naked  among  them^ 
and  arrayed  them,  and  shod  them,  and  gave  them  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  an/)inted  them,  and  carried  all  the  feeble 
of  them  upon  asses,  and  brought  them  to  Jericho,  the  City 
of  Palm-trees,  to  their  brethren :  then  returned  they  to 
Samaria;^ — a  beautiful  and  refreshing  incident  in 
this  gloomy  and  savage  part  of  their  annals  ;  and,  as 
usual,  to  be  ascribed  to  Oded,  one  of  the  prophets. 
Rezin,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ally  of  Pekah,  seized 
Elath.  The  Edomites  and  PhiHstines  revolted.  The 
Philistines  seized  many  important  cities ;  and  Ahaz, 
attacked  on  all  sides,  in  his  desperation  threw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Tiglath  Pileser,^  the  Assyrian 
king,  who  had  already  subdued  all  the  trans- Jordan ic 
tribes,  and  advanced  his  frontier  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  treaty  led  to  the  usual  results,  where  a 
weaker  state  enters  into  an  alliance  with  a  stronger. 
The  Assyrian  lent  his  aid  as  far  as  suited  his  own 
views  of  the  conquest ;  invaded  Syria,  took  Damascus, 
led  the  people  away  captive,  and  slew  the  king.     But 

1  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15. 

2  A  fragment  of  a  cuneiform  inscription  is  said  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories of  Tiglath  Pileser,  his  defeat  of  Rezin,  his  capture  of  Damascus,  and 
the  tribute  exacted  from  the  King  of  Samaria,  called,  not  Pekah,  but  Mena- 
hem.  Letter  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  quoted  in  liawlinson's  Herodotus,  and 
'n  hia  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  134. 
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against  the  more  immediate  enemies  of  Ahaz,  the 
Edomites,  he  sent  no  succors,  and  exhausted  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  by  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute.  It 
was  not  from  want  of  base  subservience  to  his  pro- 
tector that  Ahaz  suffered  this  ungenerous  treatment. 
Though,  throughout  the  whole  reign,  the  mighty 
prophet  Isaiah  (and  with  him,  in  gentler  and  less 
commanding  language,  the  prophet  Micah)  warned, 
threatened,  poured  forth  his  noble  and  terrible  strains 
of  rebuke  and  menace  and  predicted  vengeance, 
Ahaz  revolted  entirely  from  the  national  faith.  He 
offered  public  worship  to  the  gods  of  Syria,  in  desperate 
hopes  of  their  aid  against  his  enemies ;  he  constructed 
a  new  altar  on  the  model  of  the  one  he  saw  at  Damas- 
cus, where  he  went  to  pay  homage  to  the  Assyrian ; 
and  robbed  the  treasury  to  pay  his  tribute.  He  de- 
faced many  of  the  vessels  and  buildings  of  the  Temple. 
No  superstition  was  too  cruel  for  Ahaz;  he  offered 
incense  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  made  his  children 
pass  through  the  fire.  The  bloody  sacrifice  of  Moloch, 
the  human  sacrifice  of  their  own  children  by  idolatrous 
parents,  might  cast  its  lurid  fires  on  the  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah.  In  every  street  of  Jerusalem,  in 
every  city  of  Judah,  incense  was  smoking  to  idols, 
amid  the  wildest  and  most  licentious  rites.  Every 
hill-top,  every  high  place,  every  grove,  was  defiled. 
It  might  seem  that  superstitions  from  the  remoter  East 
had  found  their  way  into  Judaea.  Not  only  appears  the 
consulting  wizards  and  necromancers,^  but  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  horses  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
altars  raised  on  the  house-tops  to  observe  and  to  wor- 
ship the  stars.2     The  dial  of  Ahaz  might  seem  to  inti- 

1  Isaiah  viii.  19;  2  Kings  xxiii.  11. 

*  Josephus  accuses  Ahaz  of  worshipping  the  gods  of  Assyria  as  well  ai 
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mate  that  some  of  the  Babylonian  science  had  found 
its  way,  with  Babylonian  superstition,  into  Jerusalem. 
In  short,  had  not  the  death  of  Ahaz  relieved  his  people, 
Jerusalem  seemed  rapidly  following  the  example,  and 
hastening  towards  the  fate,  of  Samaria.  For  now  the 
end  of  that  kingdom  drew  on.  The  unprincipled, 
though  able  Pekah,  was  assassinated ;  another  period 
of  anarchy  lasted  for  several  years,  till  at  length  the 
sceptre  fell  into  the  feeble  hands  of  Hoshea,  who  had 
instigated  the  murder  of  Pekah.  A  new  and  still 
more  ambitious  monarch,  Shalmaneser,^  now  wielded 
the  power  of  Assyria ;  Hoshea  attempted  to  avert  the 
final  subjugation  of  his  kingdom  by  the  payment  of 
tribute,  but  being  detected  in  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  called  So,  the  Sevechus  of 
Manetho,  the  Assyrian  advanced  into  the  kingdom,  be- 
sieged Samaria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of 
three  years,  surrendered,  and  thus  terminated  forever 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Ephraim.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  to  trans 
plant  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered   provinces   on 

those  of  Syria.  Tfrnj&elg  6e  iraXiv^  raOf  'Aaavpicov  rip^aro  Ti;iuv  Geovf,  kcU 
iravrag  kuKei  fwXkov  rifXT/auv  rj  rbv  ■JzaTpuov  koi  uTirj'dibg  Qcov  (lib.  ix.  c 
12);  and  asserts  that  he  actually  prohibited  sacrifices  to  Jehovah.  The 
question  has  been  raised  and  debated  with  much  solemnity  why  Ahaz  chose 
for  his  imitation  the  altar  of  the  conquered  gods  of  Damascus,  rather  than 
one  of  the  conquering  gods  of  Assyria.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Ass3'rians  had  yet  set  up  their  altars  in  Damascus,  a  recent  conquest.  Rut 
from  all  that  appears  it  should  seem  a  caprice  of  what  we  should  call  taste 
in  Ahaz :  he  fancied  the  Damascene  pattern  to  be  nobler  and  grander  than 
that  of  Jerusalem. 

1  The  cuneiform  interpreters  make  Shalmaneser,  whose  monuments  liave 
bfccn  mutilated  by  his  successors,  only  commence  the  siege,  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  first  year  of  his  successor,  Sargon.  See  note,  p. 
425. 

^  As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  Hebrew  chronology, 
Josephus  dates  the  taking  of  Samaria  947  )'ears  after  the  Exodus,  800 
after  Joshua,  making  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and  Joshua  147 
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their  borders,  to  the  inland  districts  of  theii  empire. 
Thus  they  occupied  their  outposts  with  those  on  whose 
fidehty  they  might  rely  ;  and  with  far  wiser  and  more 
generous  views,  by  introducing  agricultm-al  colonies 
among  the  ruder  and  nomadic  hordes,  as  the  Russians 
have  done  in  their  vast  dominions,  carried  culture  and 
civilization  into  wild  and  savage  districts.  Pul  and 
Tiglath  Pileser  had  already  swept  away  a  great  part 
of  the  population  from  Syria,  and  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes ;  and  Shalmaneser,  after  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
carried  off  vast  numbers  of  the  remaining  tribes  to  a 
mountainous  region  between  Assyria  and  Media,  who 
were  afterwards  replaced  there  by  colonies  of  a  race 
called  Cuthaeans.i  From  this  period,  history  loses  sight 
of  the  ten  tribes  as  a  distinct  people.  Prideaux  sup» 
poses  that  they  were  totally  lost  and  absorbed  in  the 
nations  among  whom  they  settled;  but  imagination 
has  loved  to  follow  them  into  remote  and  inaccessible 
regions,  where  it  is  supposed  that  they  still  await  the 
final  restoration  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  their  native 
land  ;  2  or  it  has  traced  the  Jewish  features,  language, 

1  A  city  called  Cutha,  in  which  the  worship  of  Nargal  prevailed,  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  15  miles  from  Babylon.  The  ruins  are  now  called 
Ibrahim.     Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  1.  632,  ii.  687. 

2  The  origin  of  this  fable,  as  I  presume  to  call  it,  is  the  late  and  very 
Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  (ii.  or  iv.,  c.  xiii.  46,  &c.).  "  These  are  the  ten 
tribes  which  were  carried  away  prisoners  out  of  their  own  land  in  the  time 
uf  Osea  the  king,  whom  Salmanesar,  the  king  of  Assyria,  led  away  captive, 
and  he  carried  them  over  the  waters,  and  so  they  came  into  another  land. 
But  they  took  counsel  among  themselves  that  they  would  leave  the  multi- 
tude of  the  heathen,  and  go  forth  into  a  further  country,  where  never  man- 
kincldwelt,  that  they  might  there  keep  their  statutes,  which  they  never  kept 
in  their  own  land."  The  name  of  the  land  is  called  Arsareth :  it  was  a  year 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  Euphrates,  the  flood  of  which  was  miraculously 
held  back  till  they  had  passed  over.  Brucker  observes:  —  '•  Notamus  non 
posse  evinci,  vel  levi  etiam  verisimilitudine  ostendi  tribus  decern  ab  Assyriae 
rege  in  captivitatem  deportatas,  quibus  sedes  data;  sunt  Chalach,  Chabor, 
fluvius  Gozau  et  urbes  Mediaj,  incerta  hodie  loca,  peculiarera  rempublicam 
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and  religion,  in  different  tribes,  particularly  the  Af- 
ghans of  India,^  and  in  a  still  wilder  spirit  of  romance, 
in  the  Americans.^     How  far  the  descendants  of  the 

constituisse  et  servavisse  patrios  mores,  instituta  et  sapientiam."  T.  ii.  p. 
654.  Not  only  indeed  is  this  book  of  IVth  Esdras  the  least  entitled  to  !:?s- 
torical  authority  (the  passage  is  a  vision)  of  all  the  Apocryphal  books,  tut 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  later  prophets  that  they  considered  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land  as  common  to  both  races,  Ismel 
(Ephraim)  and  Judah.  So  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  19:  "I  will  take  the  stick  of 
Joseph  which  is  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  his  fellows, 
and  will  put  them  with  the  stick  of  Judah,  and  make  them  one  stick,  and 

they  shall  be  one  in  mine  hand And  one  king  shall  be  king  to 

them  all;  and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall  tliey  be 
divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more  at  all."  This  is  no  remote,  or,  as  may 
be  said,  Messianic  prophecy  of  the  final  restoration :  it  refers  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  See  also  Zechariah  viii.  Ezra  names  people  of  Israel  aa 
among  those  who  returned  from  exile  (ii.  2). 

There  is  a  sensible  essay  on  this  supposed  seclusion  of  the  ten  tribes  in 
Kennedy's  Essays,  Ethnological  and  Linguistic,  London,  1861. 

1  The  Afghans  (according  to  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone)  deduce  their 
descent  from  an  apocryphal  son  of  Saul.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  —  and  no  man 
was  wiser  in  his  day,  —  though  he  observes  the  Jewish  line  of  countenance 
more  than  once,  evidently  discredits  the  whole  story.  Their  tribal  gov- 
ernment indeed  is  singularly  analogous  to  that  of  the  early  Hebrews.  (Hut 
was  that  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews?)  They  have  an  occasional  dictator  like 
the  Hebrew  judge.  The  heads  of  the  tribes  exercise  the  ordinary  sover- 
eignty (book  ii.  c.  2).  They  have  also  the  Levirate  law,  by  which  a  brother 
marries  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  (ii.  2).  This  too  is  not  un- 
common in  the  East.  Bernard  Dhorn,  in  his  Preface  to  the  History  of  the 
Afghans,  denies  all  connection  between  the  Pushtoo  and  Hebrew  dialects. 
Professor  Lee,  in  a  note  to  Ibn  Batuta,  concurs  in  this.  The  whole  legend 
of  the  Hebrew  descent  of  the  Afghans  is  given  in  Dhorn's  History,  where  it 
appears  that  they  claim  a  son  of  Saul  as  their  forefather,  who  migrated  to 
Arabia,  and  whose  descendants  were  there  in  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
They  conquered  Afghanistan  as  Mohammedans. 

2  The  American-Indian  theorj'  was  a  favorite  with  some  Spanish  writers, 
and  has  been  revived  by  some  wild  American  authors.  The  book  called 
the  Hope  of  Israel,  by  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  is  preceded  by  a  narrative  of 
one  Aaron  Lee,  who  had  passed  as  a  Spaniard  under  the  name  of  Moutesinos. 
This  man,  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain, 
blessing  God  that  he  was  neither  idolater,  barbarian,  Negro,  nor  Indian, 
felt  himself  inwardly  moved  to  retract  the  last,  and  to  say  the  Indians  are 
Hebrews. 

The  common-sense  conclusion  of  the  whole  would  seem  to  be  that  many 
of  these  exiles,  not  intermarrying  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  would  re- 
tain their  features,  character,  manners,  and  institutions.    So  Basnage  may 
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Israelites  constituted  the  mingled  people  of  the  Samar- 
itans, whose  history  has  come  down  to  us  only  as  it  is 
colored  by  implacable  Jewish  hostiHty,  is  a  question 
hereafter  to  be  discussed. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  rarely  blessed  by  a  per- 
manent, vigorous,  and  prudent  administration,  and  fre- 
quently endured  all  the  evils  of  a  contested  and  irregular 
succession,  which  placed  adventurer  after  adventurer, 
or  short  and  precarious  dynasties,  upon  the  throne. 
The  best  of  their  kings  only  so  far  returned  to  the 
national  faith,  the  faith  in  Jehovah,  as  to  extirpate 
foreign  idolatry,  but  remained  true  to  the  separate, 
symbolic,  and  forbidden  worship  of  Jeroboam.  On 
the  other  hand  the  hereditary  succession  of  Judah  re- 
mained unbroken  in  the  line  of  David,  and  a  period  of 
misrule  and  irreligion  was  almost  invariably  succeeded 
by  a  return  to  the  national  faith.  Accordingly,  six 
years  before  'the  final  destruction  of  Samaria,  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  her  kings,  Hezekiah,  replaced 
his  father  Ahaz  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (b.  c.  726). 
Hezekiah  carried  the  reformation  much  farther  than 
his  most  religious  predecessors.  The  Temple  was 
cleansed ;  the  rites  restored  with  more  than  usual 
solemnity;  the  priesthood  and  Levites  reinstated  in 
their  privileges ;  every  vestige  of  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion eradicated ;  the  shrines  of  false  gods  demolished  ; 
the  groves  levelled  ;  the  high  places  desecrated  ;  even 
the  brazen  serpent  made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
having  been  abused  to  superstitious  purposes,  was  de- 
be  right  to  a  certain  extent  in  speaking  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  as  their 
descendants.  These  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  East,  were  likewise  the 
ancestors  of  the  Christian  converts  addressed  by  St.  Peter  in  his  1st  Epistle 
dated  from  Babylon;  and  Dr.  Grant  may  have  found  many  of  their  lace 
among  the  modern  Nestorians.  Dr.  Grant's  is  in  my  judgment  the  most 
plausible  theory,  if  adopted  with  some  reserve,  and  not  exclusively. 
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stroyed.  Having  thus  prepared  the  Avay,  Hezekiah 
began  still  ftirther  to  develop  his  plans,  which  tended 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race  under 
their  old  rehgious  constitution.  He  determined  to 
celebrate  the  Passover  (that  which  was  called  the 
Second  Passover)  with  all  its  original  splendor  and 
concourse  of  people.  He  sent  messengers  into  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  summon  the  ten 
tribes,  then  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Hoshea.  The 
proud  Ephraimites  treated  his  message  with  contempt ; 
they  laughed  the  messengers  to  scorn  ;  but  from  the 
smaller  tribes  multitudes  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  sacrifices  were  offered  Avith  something  like  the 
ancient  state  and  magnificence.^  Jehovah  was  once 
more  acknowledged  and  worshipped  as  the  Great  God 
of  Israel ;  the  Passover  was  again  celebrated  as  a  great 
national  rite ;  the  unclean  strangers  from  the  Israelitish 
districts,  from  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and  Zebu- 
hm,  were  sprinkled  by  the  Levites  with  the  purifying 
blood.  Hezekiah  prayed  for  divine  mercy  upon  those 
who,  not  thoroughly  cleansed,  had  yet  partaken  of  the 
holy  rite.^  On  their  return,  the  religious  zeal  of  those 
who  had  visited  Jerusalem  had  great  effect  on  their 
kindred.  Throughout  Judah  idolatry  was  put  down 
by  force,  the  temples  and  altars  destroyed. 

How  far,  if  the  Jewish  constitution  had  existed  in  its 
original  vigor,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  remained 
one  great  consolidated  kingdom,  it  could  have  offered 
an  effectual  resistance  to  the  vast   monarchies  which 

1  The  Book  of  Chronicles  enlarges  on  all  the  particulars  of  the  restoration 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Levites,  the  lavish  copiousness  of  the  sacrifices, 
the  music,  the  splendor  of  the  services  (2  Chron.  xxix.).  So  also  on  the 
offerings  of  tithes  rigidly  exacted  and  as  freely  paid  to  the  pi-.'estLood,  c. 
xxxi. 

2  2  Chron.  xxx. 
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now  began  to  spread  the  shadow  of  their  despotism 
over  the  East,  —  how  far  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon  might  have  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  whose  collision  it  was 
finally  crushed,  —  must  be  matter  of  speculation.  But 
from  tliis  fatal  period,  Palestine  was  too  often  the  de- 
batable ground  on  which  rival  kingdoms  or  empires 
fought  out  their  quarrels.  On  this  arena,  not  only  the 
monarchs  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  sovereigns,  but  subsequently  also  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Syro-Grecian  dynasties,  the  Komans  and 
Parthians,  —  we  may  add  the  Christian  and  Mohamme- 
dan powers  during  the  Crusades,  —  strove  either  for 
ascendency  over  the  Eastern  world  or  for  universal 
dominion.  The  wise  policy  of  Hezekiah,  if  his  views 
led  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  came  too  late.  He 
himself  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  gained  im 
portant  advantages  over  the  Philistines.  But  Divine 
Providence  had  ordained  the  fall  of  Israel,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Samaria,  Jerusalem  might  tremble  at 
the  approach  of  the  victor.  Shalmaneser,  however, 
was  allured  by  the  more  tempting  conquest  of  opulent 
Tyre.  The  princely  merchants  of  that  city  resisted 
vigorously  a  siege  of  five  years,  though  their  aqueducts 
were  broken,  and  the  population  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress. The  besieged  were  at  length  relieved  by  the 
death  of  the  invader.  The  hereditary  power  and 
ambition  of  his  conquering  ancestors  descended  into 
the  vigorous  hand  of  Sennacherib.  An  immense  army 
made  its  appearance  in  Judasa,  and  sat  down  before 
Lachish.^     The  dismay  can  scarcely  be  conceived  with 

1  Tlie  interpreters  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  interpose  a  king  Sargon 
between  Shalmaneser  (Salmonasar)  and  Sennacherib,  and  assign  to  him  a 
reign  of  many  years.  They  make  Sargon,  not  Salmanasar,  to  conquei 
Samaria.   Sargon  is  once  mentioned,  and  only  once,  in  Isaiah.   Dr.  Hincks 
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which,  after  the  total  destruction  of  the  sister-kingdom 
by  these  irresistible  invaders,  and  the  transplantation 
of  the  people  to  distant  regions,  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem expected  the  approach  of  the  hostile  forces  to  the 
walls.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  descrip- 
tive of  their  terrors,  most  probably,  on  this  occasion : 
What  aileih  thee  now  that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the 
house-tops  ?  thou  that  art  full  of  stirs^  a  tumultuous 
city^  a  joyous  city :  .  .  .  .  for  it  is  a  day  of  trouble  and 
of  treading  down^  and  of  perplexity  by  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts  in  the  valley  of  vision^  breaking  down  the  walls, 
and  of  crying  to  the  mountains.  And  Mam  bare  the 
quiver,  with  chariots  of  men  and  horsemen,  and  Kir  un- 
covered the  shield.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  thy 
choicest  valleys  shall  be  full  of  chariots,  and  the  horsemen 

to  find  room  for  his  new  king,  proposes  a  transposition  both  in  Kings  and 
Isaiah.  The  difficulty  is  an  old  one :  many  writers  make  Sargon  another 
name  for  Shalmaneser,  others  for  Sennacherib.  The  modems  insist  that  he 
was  a  distinct  king:  but  there  is  much  difficulty  about  the  chronology.  He 
was,  it  is  agreed,  builder  of  the  splendid  palace  at  Khorsabad,  and  a  great 
conqueror:  his  conquests  extended  to  Cyprus.  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  pp.  618,  620. 

Josephus,  however,  agrees  with  the  Scripture,  and  is  totally  silent  about 
Sargon  (to  whom  Ewald  assigns  a  reign  of  a  few  months);  and  Josephus 
had  Tyrian  as  well  as  Hebrew  chronicles.  He  gives  the  name  (from  the 
Tyrian  historian  Menander)  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  Elulaeus,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  five  years'  siege  of  Tyre,  in  themselves  highly  probable. 
Sidon,  Acco,  and  old  Tyre  fell  away  to  the  Assyrian,  who  tried  to  cut  ofi" 
the  supplies  of  water  from  Insular  Tyre,  which  withstood  him  for  five  years 
and  finally  repelled  him.  Compare  Mr.  Grote's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  354.  To 
me  I  must  say  that  much  of  the  history  of  Sargon  is  ver}'  doubtful:  it  may 
have  been  another  name  or  a  title  of  Shalmaneser  or  Sennacherib. 

That  Sennacherib  (Sanherib)  was  a  most  powerful  king,  and  mighty 
conqueror,  all  are  agreed.  There  is  a  good  summary  of  his  works,  especially 
the  gorgeous  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  the  wars  and  conquests  of  Sennacherib, 
in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  139  et  seq.,  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
volume.  Mr.  Layard  has  combined  much  that  is  scattered  in  the  writings 
of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  others. 

The  taking  of  Lachish,  somewhat  later,  is  said  to  be  distinctly  com- 
memorated in  an  inscription  over  a  sculpture  representing  the  siege  at 
Mojjui     Layard,  148. 
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shall  set  themselves  in  array  at  the  gate.^  The  prophet 
goes  on  to  describe  the  preparations  for  defence  made 
by  Hezekiah,  who  strengthened  the  walls,  added  to  the 
fortifications,  laid  in  great  store  of  arrows  and  other 
ammunition,  deepened  the  trenches,  and  cut  off  all  the 
waters  which  might  have  supplied  the  besieging  army. 
The  wilder  and  voluptuous  desperation  of  others  is,  if 
possible,  more  striking.  It  reminds  us  of  the  frantic 
revelry  among  the  Athenians,  during  the  time  of  the 
plague,  as  described  by  Thucydides.  And  in  that  day 
did  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  call  to  weeping^  and  to  maum- 
ing^  and  to  baldness^  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth :  but 
behold  joy  and  gladness^  slaying  oxen  and  killing  sheep^ 
eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine :  let  us  eat  and  drinJc, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  The  submission  of  Hezekiah, 
and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  tribute,  for  which  he 
was  obliged  to  strip  the  gold  from  the  walls  and  pillars 
of  the  Temple,  for  the  present  averted  the  storm ;  ^ 
and  Sennacherib  marched  onward  to  a  much  more 
important  conquest,  that  of  the  great  and  flourishing 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  His  general.  Tartan,  had  afready 
taken  Azotus,  and  Sennacherib,  in  person,  formed  the 
siege  of  Libnah,  or  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  country. 
But  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable  force  under 
Tartan,  the  Rabsaris,  and  the  Rabshakeh  (these  were 
titles,  not  names,  —  the  great  Saris  or  Eunuch?  the 
great  Shakeh   or  cupbearer?),  who  advanced  to  the 

1  Isaiah  xxii.  1. 

2  According  to  Josephus  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  of  gold.  See  in 
Rawlinson's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  141,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  translation  of 
an  inscription  said  to  commemorate  this  invasion  of  Judaea,  and  in  Layard's 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  that  of  Dr.  Hincks  of  the  same  inscription,  p.  145. 
The  amount  of  the  tribute  is  singularly  similar:  in  Kings  and  the  inscrip- 
tion 30  talents  of  gold;  in  Kings  300,  in  the  inscription  800  talents  of  silver. 
The  inscription  says  that  be  took  forty-six  fenced  cities  belonging  to  Judah_ 
nod  "  shut  up  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,"  oi   '  left  him  Jerusalem." 
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walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  demand  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Hezekiah  sent  three  of  the  chief 
officers  of  his  palace  to  negotiate.  The  Rabshakeh,  as 
Prideaux  conjectures,  an  apostate  Jew,  or  one  of  the 
(^aptivity,  delivered  his  insulting  summons  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  with  the  view  of  terrifying  the 
people  with  the  menace  of  total  destruction.  He  con- 
temptuously taunted  them  with  their  confidence  in 
their  God.  Hath  any  of  the  Gods  of  the  nations  de- 
livered at  all  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria?  Where  are  the  Gods  of  Hamath  and  of 
Arpad?  where  are  the  Gods  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena^  and 
Ivah  ?  have  they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  mine  hand  f 
The  people  listened  in  silence.  The  king  clothed 
himself  in  sackcloth,  and  with  his  whole  court  and  the 
priesthood,  made  a  procession  to  the  Temple,  in  that 
sad  and  humiliating  attire.  But  Isaiah  encouraged 
them  in  their  defiance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Rab- 
shakeh marched  away  to  the  army  before  Pelusium. 
This  city  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance ;  and  Sen- 
nacherib received  intelligence  of  the  march  of  Tirhakah, 
king  of  ^Ethiopia,  (no  doubt  Taraco,^  a  king  of  Egypt, 
who  appears  in  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  of  Manetho,) 
to  relieve  this  important  post.  The  conquest  of  Judaea, 
and  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  became  almost  neces- 
sary to  his  success.  Perhaps  he  knew  of  or  suspected 
secret  coiTespondence  between  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Eg}^pt.  He  sent  a  second  summons  by  letter,  more 
threatening  and  peremptory  than  the  former,  describ- 
ing the  nations  who,  notwithstanding  the  vaunted 
assistance  of  their  gods,  had  fallen  before  the  power  of 
Assyria.     Throughout,  the  language  of  both,  colored 

1  Taraco,  the  King  of  Ethiopia  and  of  Upper  Egypt    in  Lower  Egypt 
utill  rul«d  Sethosis,  of  the  Saitrc  dynasty. 
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perhaps  by  deep  religious  feeling,  represents  the  contest 
as  one  between  the  gods  as  well  as  the  military  forces 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Assyrian  god  had  subdued 
the  gods  of  all  the  other  nations,  Hena,  Ivah,  Sephar- 
vaim,  towns  probably  on  the  borders  or  within  the 
Phoenician  territory.  Hezekiah  as  it  were  accepts  the 
challenge :  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  Temple,  and 
in  a  prayer,  unequalled  for  simple  subHmity,  cast  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hifv 
fathers.  Isaiah,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  most  splendid 
language, -•  proclaimed,  that  the  Virgin  of  Sion  might 
laugh  to  scorn  the  menaces  of  the  invader.  The  agony 
of  suspense  and  terror,  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem, 
was  speedily  relieved  by  the  surprising  intelligence 
that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  had  experienced  a  fatal 
reverse,  that  all  which  survived  had  dispersed,  and 
that  the  monarch  himself  had  fled  to  his  capital,  where 
he  was  slain  by  his  own  sons  while  offering  public 
sacrifice.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  is  b^^ 
some  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Simoom,  oi 
hot  and  pestilential  wind  of  the  desert,  which  is  said 
not  unfrequently  to  have  been  fatal  to  whole  caravans.* 
The  Arabs,  who  are  well  experienced  in  the  signs 
which  portend  its  approach,  fall  on  their  faces,  and 
escape  its  mortal  influence.  But  the  foreign  forces  of 
Sennacherib  were  little  acquainted  with  the  means  of 
avoiding  this  unusual  enemy,  and  the  catastrophe 
taking  place  by  night,  (the  miraculous  part  of  thi 
transaction,  as  the  hot  wind  is  in  general  attributed  tc 
the  heat  of  the  meridian  sun,)  suffered  immense  loss. 


1  Read  the  whole  chapter,  xxxvii. 

2  After  all  that  has  been  written  in  prose  and  verse  about  the  Simoom 
Burckhardt  has  called  into  question  its  fatal  effects:  he  could  never  hes 
*f  an  instance  of  its  having  caused  death. 
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Herodotus  relates  a  strange  story  of  this  ruin  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army:  A  number  of  field-mice  gnawed 
asunder  their  quivers,  their  bow-strings,  and  shield- 
straps  :  upon  which  the  army  took  flight.  Did  Herod- 
otus derive  this  from  the  misinterpretation  of  an 
hieroglyphic,  in  which  the  shield,  the  quiver,  and  the 
bow,  the  usual  symbols  by  which,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
tlie  might  of  a  great  army  is  represented,  were  de- 
stroyed by  some  secret  and  unseen  or  insignificant 
instrument  of  the  divine  power,  typified  by  the  field- 
mouse  ?  ^ 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  the  fourteenth  of 
his  reign,  Hezekiah  fell  dangerously  ill.  His  earnest 
prayer  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life  was  accepted  at 
the  throne  of  mercy.  Isaiah  foretold  his  recovery, 
and  the  grant  of  fifteen  years  of  life,  and  likewise  of 
children  ;  for  the  good  king  was  leaving  the  kingdom 
without  a  legitimate  heir.  The  prophet  directed  the 
means  of  his  cure,  by  laying  a  plaster  of  figs  on  the 
boil  from  which  he  suffered;  and  proved  his  divine 
mission  by  the  sign  of  the  shadow  retrograding  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.     On  this  sign,  and  on  the 

1  According  to  Horapollo,  total  destruction  was  represented,  in  Egyptian 

hieroglyphics,  by  the  symbol  of  a  mouse. 

a^avcofidv  ds  dijXovvTeg  yvv  {^uoypa<p6vaLv,  hTzetdfj  navTa  kcrdiuv  fuaivei 

Kal  uxpvf^ol,  TO)  uvTu  aijfietcf)  xpi^vTar  Kai  Kplacv  T^iXovreg  -ypufpcu,  noTiXcjv 

yap  Kcu  6ia(p6puv  upruv  Keifj.evo)v,  6  fivg  tov  Kadapiorarov  uvTCf)  kii?Le^a/jh>oc 

ea^iei  ...  did  koI  tuv  apTOTTOtuv  KpiaiQ  kv  tolq  fival  yiverai.     Horapollo, 

XLVIL   I  found,  after  I  had  written  this,  that  Eichhorn  had  anticipated  the 

notion. 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  an  epidemic  pestilence,  arising  from 

the    marshes    about    Pelusium,   which    destroyed     Sennacherib's    army. 

Larcher,  on  Herodotus,  adopted  this  opinion,  but  afterwards  retracted  it. 
The  48th,  75th,  and  76th  Psalms  not  improbably  celebrate  the  fanious 

discomfiture  and  ruin  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army- 
Sennacherib,  on  his  return  to  Nineveh,  how  soon  after  his  return  the 

Hebrew  records  do  not  declare,  was  assassinated  during  a  sacrifice  to  the 

god  Nisroch  b}^  his  sons  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer. 
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dial,  volumes  have  been  written.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  sun  actually  receded,  but  that  the 
shadow  on  the  dial  did ;  a  phenomenon  which  might 
be  caused  by  a  cloud  refracting  the  light.  Whether 
the  Jews  possessed  sufficient  astronomical  science  to 
frame  an  accurate  dial,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dis- 
proved ;  still  less  the  more  rude  or  artificial  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  itself;  for  as  the  dial  was  prob- 
ably set  up  by  Ahaz,  who  was  tributaiy  to  the  Assyr- 
ians, it  might  have  come  originally  from  Chaldea. 

Immediately,  indeed,  after  this  event,  Hezekiah  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  Merodach  Baladan,  the  inde- 
pendent king  of  Babylon,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
congratulating  him  on  his  recovery ;  some  suppose,  for 
that  of  inquiring  into  the  extraordinary  astronomical 
phenomenon,  the  intelligence  of  which  had  reached 
that  seat  of  Oriental  science  ;  but  more  probably  with 
the  view  of  concerting  measures  for  an  extensive  revolt 
from  the  Assyrian  yoke.  Hezekiah  made  a  pompous 
display  of  his  treasures,  very  likely  much  enriched  by 
the  plunder  of  Sennacherib's  broken  army.  For  this 
indiscreet  ostentation,  so  calculated  to  excite  the  cupid- 
ity of  a  foreign  invader,  the  king  was  reproved  by  the 
more  prudent  Isaiah.  Internal  convulsions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  permitted  Hezekiah  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  reign  in  peace  and  opulence.  His  public 
treasury  was  full ;  the  husbandry  and  pasturage  of  the 
country  returned  to  their  former  productiveness.  He 
strengthened  the  cities,  ornamented  Jerusalem  with  a 
new  aqueduct,  and  at  length  went  down  to  the  grave, 
honored  and  regretted  by  the  whole  people.  With 
Hezekiah  closed  the  glory,  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  with  Hezekiah  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
sank  into  a  dark  period  of  neglect  and  disuse.     He  was 
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succeeded  by  Manasseh,  a  king  to  whose  crimes  and 
irreligion  the  Jews  mainly  attribute  the  dreadM 
evils  which  shortly  after  consigned  them  to  ruin  and 
slavery. 

Manasseh  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twelve  : 
the  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  unworthy 
ministers,  of  whom  Shebna  is  represented  by  Isaiah  as 
the  most  haughty  and  violent.  But  with  his  years, 
the  evil  dispositions  of  the  king  came  to  maturity. 
Idolatry  was  restored ;  every  kind  of  superstition, 
witchcraft,  and  divination  practised.  It  might  seem 
that  Manasseh  took  pride  in  assembling  a  kind  of 
Pantheon  of  the  gods  of  all  the  neighboring  lands,  to 
set  up  in  bold  defiance  and  scorn  of  the  God  of  his 
fathers.  For  the  Phoenician  Astaroth  (Astarte)  there 
were  altars  in  the  fore-court  of  the  Temple,  huts  or 
tents  for  her  unchaste  priestesses ;  on  the  Temple  roof 
were  the  watch-towers  or  terraces  for  the  Babylonian 
Star- worship ;  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  the  face  of 
the  Temple,  were  the  bloody  altars  of  the  Canaanitish 
Moloch,  the  Tophet,  with  its  howling  human  victims 
passing  through  the  fire.  The  Temple  itself,  it  should 
seem  the  sanctuary,  the  Holy  of  Hohes,  was  profaned 
by  a  graven  image.  The  irreligion  of  Manasseh  was 
only  equalled  by  his  t^Tanny.  The  city  ran  with 
innocent  blood;  the  sacred  persons  of  the  prophets 
were  violated.  As  was  the  king  so  were  the  people,  — 
the  leaders  tyrants  and  oppressors,  the  surviving 
prophets  mute,  dumb  dogs  in  Isaiah's  words;  the 
judges  administered  unjust  law.^  Tradition  ascribes 
the  horrid  martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  who  was  sawn  asunder, 
to  this  relentless  tyrant.^      Manasseh's  vices  brought 

1  Isaiah,  passim,  in  the  chapters  relating  to  this  period. 

*  See  the  curious  work  the  Ascensio  Isaiae,  recovered  and  translated 
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their  own  punishment  in  the  contemptible  weakness  to 
which  the  state  was  reduced.  When  the  army  of 
Esarhaddon,^  the  new  sovereign  of  Assyria,  made  its 
appearance  under  the  walls,  Jerusalem  offered  no  re- 
sistance, and  the  unworthy  heir  of  David  and  Solo* 
mon  was  led  away  to  learn  wisdom  and  piety  in  the 
dungeons  of  Babylon.  Esarhaddon  completed  the 
plan  of  colonization  commenced  by  his  predecessors, 
and  established  bodies  of  his  own  subjects  in  the  deso- 
lated provinces  of  Israel.  So  frightful  had  been  the 
ravages  inflicted  on  these  beautiful  and  luxuriant 
plains,  that  the  new  colonists  found  themselves  in 
danger  from  beasts  of  prey.  The  strangers  had 
brought  their  own  religious  rites  with  them.  The 
Babylonians  had  set  up  the  pavilions  of  Benoth  :  the 
Cuthites,  the  settlers  from  Hamath,  the  Avites,  and 
the  Sepharvites,  had  each  their  separate  divinity. 
They  trembled  before  the  lions  which  infested  their 
territory ;  and  looked  on  them  not  only  with  terror, 
but  with  religious  awe,  as  manifest  instiniments  oi 
divine  wrath.  The  remaining  Israelites,  no  doubt, 
proclaimed  that  they  were  sent  by  their  God ;  and  the 
strangers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  polytheism,  recognized 
the   anger  of  the  local   deity,   whom   they   supposed 

from  the  Ethiopic  by  Dr.  Lawrence  (afterwards  Archbishop).  The  sawing 
asunder  of  Isaiah  (alluded  to  in  Hebrews  xi.  37)  was  a  very  old  Jewish 
tradition,  recorded  by  the  author  of  this  work,  no  doubt  a  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  a  very  early  one.  Dr.  Lawrence's  General  Remarks 
trace  the  tradition. 

1  The  Axerdis  of  Abydenus  (apud  Euseb.  Chron.  4-9). 

Esarhaddon,  according  to  the  monuments,  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib. 
The  sons  who  slew  Sennacherib  are  reported  to  have  fled  into  Armenia. 
Manass^h's  name  is  said  to  be  found  among  tributary  princes  who  supplied 
the  resources  for  the  splendid  buildings  of  Esarhaddon.  This  king  waa 
the  founder  of  the  vast  palace  at  Nimrond  ( Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon). 
It  is  said  that  Esarhaddon  sometimes  resided  in  the  subject-city  of  Babylon. 
Thus  the  imprisonment  of  the  Jewish  monarch  at  Babylon,  not  at  Nineveh, 
is  explained. 
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offeiidea  b}  the  intrusion  of  their  national  gods  into 
his  territory.  They  appealed  in  haste  to  Esarhaddon, 
by  whose  command  an  Israelitish  priest  was  sent  to 
propitiate  the  God  of  the  land,  whom  they  readily 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  divine  honors  with  their 
native  deities ;  and  thus  a  mingled  worship  of  idolatry 
and  true  religion  grew  up  in  these  provinces. 

The  lessons  of  adversity  were  not  lost  on  Manasseh : 
he  was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  the  end  of  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-five  years,  passed  in  the  observance  of 
law  and  rehgion,  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the 
vices  of  his  youth. ^  His  son  Amon,  who  succeeded, 
following  the  early  career  of  his  father,  fell  a  victim  to 
a  conspiracy  among  his  own  officers. 

At  the  age  of  eight  years  (b.  c.  640)  Josiah  came  to 
the  throne.  The  memory  of  this  prince  is  as  deservedly 

I  This  restoration  and  penitence  and  reform  of  Manasseh  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  There  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the 
parallel  record  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  This  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy. 
Some  have  supposed  that  they  see  the  hand  of  the  priesthood  in  this  re- 
habilitation as  it  were  of  the  memory  of  Manasseh.  It  might  almost  seem 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  brief,  compressed,  and  rapid  narrative  of  Kings, 
that  the  author  was  glad  to  dismiss  in  the  utmost  haste  a  subject  so  odious 
and  ignominious.  These  obscure  times  leave  a  convenient  place  for  the 
reconstructors  of  the  Jewish  history  and  records  to  indulge  their  imagina- 
tion. Ewald  places  the  Book  of  Job  under  the  reign  of  Manasseh;  I  con- 
fess that  it  seems  to  me  with  no  argument  in  favor  of,  with  every  internal 
probability  against,  this  arbitrarv  theory.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  was  also, 
according  to  Ewald,  enlarged,  and  received  the  addition  of  its  preface.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  Ewald's  theories  is  the  placing  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (the  Deuteronomiker)  at  this  period.  The 
Deuteronomist  was,  according  to  Ewald,  a  Jew  sold  into  Egj-pt  by  Manas- 
seh ;  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  Egypt.  This  Ewald,  with 
unusual  modesty,  admits  is  only  highly  probable.  He  assumes  the  com- 
position of  the  book  at  this  time  with  the  same  peremptor^^  I  had  almost 
written  arrogant  confidence,  as  if  he  were  writing  of  the  composition  of  the 
^neid  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  Having  carefullv  examined  all  his  alleged  reasons,  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  discern  the  shadow  of  a  sound  or  trustworthy  reason  even  for 
conjecture.    To  historical  authority  there  is  no  pretence. 
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dear  to  the  Jews  as  that  of  Manasseh  is  hateful.  Josiah 
surpassed  even  his  most  religious  predecessors,  Asa, 
Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  and  Hezekiah,  in  zeal  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  national  religion.  His  first  care  was 
to  repair  the  Temple.  While  the  work  was  proceeding, 
the  king  and  the  whole  nation  heard  with  the  highest 
exiltation  that  Hilkiah,  the  High  Priest,  had  discovered 
the  original  copy  of  the  Law.^  But  so  little  were  its 
real  contents  known,  that,  on  its  first  reading,  the  king 
was  struck  with  terror  at  its  awful  denunciations.  The 
book  was  read  in  public  ;  Josiah  and  all  the  nation  re- 
newed the  solemn  covenant  with  their  God  Jehovah. 
The  king  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  Law.  He  began  by  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  idolatry,  not  merely  in  Judaea,  but  throughout 
all  the  Holy  Land.     The  vessels  of  the  Temple,  which 

1  What  was  this  book  found  bj'  Hilkiah  in  the  Temple  and  read  before 
the  people  —  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy?  Some,  misled 
by  our  translation  by  the  hand  of  Moses  (for  by  Moses),  Sind.  by  the  pious 
passion  for  enhancing  all  the  marvels  of  the  sacred  history,  have  insisted 
that  it  was  the  autograph  of  Moses,  and  contained  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
But,  besides  other  improbabilities  as  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch, the  five  books  of  Moses,  considering  their  length,  minute  particu- 
lars, and  the  irrelevancy  of  great  part  to  this  solemn  occasion,  can  hardly 
have  been  meant.  On  the  other  hand  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  in  its 
comparative  brevity,  its  solemn  and  awful  tone,  its  threatenings  of  Divine 
wrath  for  disobedience,  answers  in  every  respect  as  to  its  discovery  and  its 
effect  on  the  king  and  on  the  people,  to  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
The  ignorance  of  the  king,  brought  up  by  the  priesthood,  may  be  well  ac- 
counted for  (not  but  that  the  disorders,  the  persecution,  almost  abolition 
of  the  true  religion,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh  and  of  Amon, 
would  be  sufficient  reasons),  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  vaguely  taught 
the  general  and  common  precepts  of  the  Law,  but  to  have  seen  or  heard  for 
the  first  time  this  special  book.  Ewald  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
Pentateuch ;  —  I  cannot  help  suspecting  from  an  inevitable  perception  that 
the  other  view  is  utterly  fatal  to  his  doctrine  about  the  Egyptian  origin  and 
very  recent  date  assigned  by  him  to  Deuteronomy.  It  would  have  been 
inconceivable  audacity  in  the  priesthood  to  have  attempted  to  impose,  and 
equally  inconceivable  blindness  and  stupidity  in  the  king  and  people  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  by,  a  book  written  but  a  few  years  before,  and 
now  presented  and  received  by  them  as  the  ancient  and  authoritative  Law 
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had  been  abused  to  unhallowed  uses,  were  burned  to 
ashes  ;  all  the  high  places  levelled  —  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven  suppressed  —  the  filthy  and  sanguinary 
rites  of  the  Sodomites  and  worshippers  of  Mc>loch  for- 
bidden —  the  sacred  places  defiled.  The  horses  dcidi- 
cated  to  the  Sun  —  the  altars  which  Ahaz  had  built  on 
the  top  of  the  royal  palace  —  the  high  places  which 
Solomon  had  consecrated  to  the  deities  of  his  foreign 
wives  —  the  altar  raised  by  Jeroboam  at  Beth-el  — 
were  not  merely  destroyed,  but  defiled  with  that  from 
which  Jewish  feelings  revolted  with  horror  as  the  foulest 
contamination,  the  ashes  and  the  bones  of  dead  men. 
The  authority  of  Josiah  was  acknowledged,  and  his 
orders  fulfilled  to  the  most  remote  part  of  Palestine ; 
an  apparent  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  numbers 
that  had  been  carried  away  into  the  foreign  colonies, 
the  ten  tribes  were  not  so  entirely  exterminated  but 
that  their  descendants,  at  least  of  the  lower  orders,  were 
still  the  predominant  population  of  the  country.  Josiah 
completed  his  reform  by  the  celebration  of  the  great 
national  festival,  the  Passover,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  later  ages  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom ;  a  second  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
might  seem  to  revive  to  vigorous  and  enduring  life. 

Yet  the  virtues  of  Josiah  delayed  only  for  a  time  tlie 
fate  of  Jerusalem.  The  hopes  of  reuniting  the  domin- 
ions of  David  and  Solomon  into  one  powerful  king- 
dom, animated  with  lofty  religious  zeal,  and  flourishing 
under  the  wise  and  beneficent  constitution  of  Moses, 
were  cut  short,  so  Divine  Providence  ordained,  by  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  death 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous  king.  A  monarch  of  great 
power  and  abihties,  recalling  the  old  warlike  monarch* 
of  Memjvhis  and  Thebes,  Necho,  was  now  the  Pharaoh 
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of  Eg}^t.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  sudden  resur- 
rection, as  it  were,  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  power 
and  independence,  its  assertion  of  authority  over  Sama- 
ria and  the  adjacent  districts,  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  temporary  weakness  into  which  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  fallen,  partly  from  dissensions  with  the  Modes, 
who  were  attempting  to  seize  the  dominion  over  the 
East ;  but  still  more  by  the  great  Scythian  invasion 
described  by  Herodotus,  which  overswept,  and  awed 
to  a  transitory  peace,  these  conflicting  powers,  and 
even  spread  with  part  of  their  irresistible  hordes  into 
Palestine.  The  remoter  vassal  kings  of  the  Assyrian, 
like  the  kings  of  Judah,  without  renouncing  their  alle- 
giance, remaining  still  nominally,  or  perhaps  really,  trib- 
utary, may  have  resumed  something  approaching  to 
independence,  and  even  subjugated  their  weaker  and 
disunited  neighbors.  Though  the  Scythians  seem  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  Ashdod  ( Azotus)  besieged  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,^  their  terrible,  irresistible  inroad  on 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  (described  in  the  bold  and  un- 
rivalled lyrics  of  the  prophet  Nahum)  may  have  also 
been  a  chief  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  under  the  reigns  of  Psammetichus  and  his  suc- 
cessor Necho,  to  their  old  power  and  ambition,  and 
tempted  and  enabled  them  to  make  aggressions  on  en- 
feebled and  distracted  Assyria.  For  now  Egypt  was 
the  invader,  the  Mesopotamian  empire  the  invaded  ter- 
ritory. The  design  of  Necho  was  to  gain  possession  of 
Carchemish,  a  city  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  so  to  make  that  river  his  frontier. 
Not  only  had  Necho  the  ambition  to  extend  his  mari- 
time conquests,  —  he  had  seized  part  of  Edom,  and  com- 

1  Bethshan  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  name,  afterwards  Grecized  mt<* 
Scythopolis,  from  the  tradition  of  this  Scji:hian  raid. 
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manded  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  —  but  he  aspired  to 
be  master  of  all  the  territories  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
if  he  had  not  further  and  even  more  ambitious  schemes. 
Josiah  was  bound  to  the  Assyrian  interest  by  the  terms 
of  his  vassalage,  by  treaty,  by  gratitude  for  the  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  sovereignty  over  Samaria.  From  one 
or  all  of  these  motives,  or  from  a  desire  of  maintaining 
his  own  independence,  instead  of  allowing  free  passage 
to  the  army  of  Necho,  he  determined  on  resistance.  A 
battle  took  place,  in  which  Josiah  was  unfortunately 
shot  by  an  arrow.  On  the  scene  of  the  battle  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decide  :  it  was  no  doubt  on  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  the  scene  of  the  famous  victory  over  Sis- 
era.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Necho  may  have 
made  use  of  his  naval  force,  and  landed  his  army  at 
Acco.  It  is  more  likely  that  his  route  lay  along  the 
coast  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  masking  as  it  were 
Jerusalem  ;  perhaps  undervaluing  the  power  and  dar- 
ing of  the  Jewish  king,  or  his  fidelity  to  his  Assyrian 
ally,  —  at  all  events  supposing  that  he  would  not  pre- 
sume to  interrupt  the  march  of  the  vast  Egyptian 
army.^  According  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles  the  hostil- 
ity of  Josiah  was  not  expected  by  Necho,  who  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  the  king  of  Judah  from  his  rash 
enterprise,  and  as  it  were  appealed  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  as  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  king  and  his 
people.  Josiah  entered  into  the  battle  in  disguise,  and 
was  slain  by  chance-medley.  Wild  and  piteous  were 
the  lamentations,  profound  the  sorrow  in  Jerusalem,  at 
the  unexpected  and  untimely  fate  of  almost  the  last, 
and  since  David,  the  best  and  holiest  of  her  kings. 

1  Compare  Stanley,  p.  339.  Herodotus,  tempted  perhaps  by  apparent 
local  probability,  places  the  battle  at  Magdolum,  which  he  supposed,  I  con- 
ceive, was  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  not  the  Magdolum  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee;  Josephus  fixes  it  at  Meiidea  This  passage  has  been  en- 
tirely altered. 
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At  this  period  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  state  appeared  the  prophet  Jeremiah,^  a  poet, 
from  his  exquisitely  pathetic  powers,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  perform  the  funeral  obsequies  over  the  last  of 
her  kings,  over  the  captive  people,  the  desolate  city,  the 
ruined  Temple.  The  prophet  himself,  in  the  eventfiil 
course  of  his  melancholy  and  persecuted  life,  learned 
that  personal  familiarity  with  affliction,  which  added 
new  energy  to  his  lamentations  over  his  country  and 
/lis  rehgion.  To  our  great  loss  his  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Josiah,  in  which  the  nation  joined  with  heartfelt 
anguish,  is  not  now  extant  among  his  prophecies. 
Neclio,  after  his  victory  over  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
capture  of  Carchemish,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  by  a  hasty  choice,  Jehoahaz  (or  Shallum),  a 
younger  son  of  Josiah,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  capture  of  a  city  under  the  name  of  Kadutis  ^  (the 
holy  city)  is  related  by  Herodotus,  but  probably  this 
was  not  Jerusalem.  In  the  celebrated  royal  tomb, 
discovered  by  Belzoni,  in  the  valley  of  Biban  el  Malook, 
near  Thebes,  the  name  of  Necho  was  thought  to  be 
distinctly  deciphered.^  A  painting  on  the  same  walls 
exhibited  a  procession  of  captives,  some  of  whom,  from 
their  physiognomy  and  complexion,  were  clearly  dis- 
tinguished as  Jews.     The  conqueror  deposed  and  im- 

1  Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Hi^h 
Priest  of  the  time  of  Josiah;  but  there  are  strong?,  I  think  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  this  view.  See  RosenmuUer,  Introd.  to  Jeremiah.  He  was  of  a 
priestly  family,  but  of  Anathoth. 

2  It  seems  now  generally  agreed  among  learned  men  that  the  Kadutis  of 
Herodotus  is  not  Jerusalem,  but  some  strong  town  on  the  coast,  probably 
Gaza.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  humble  sub- 
aaission  of  Jerusalem,  after  Necho's  triumphant  capture  of  Carchemish. 

8  A  strong  objection  has  been  raised  to  this  supposition.  Necho  was  of  the 
Saitic  dynasty  of  kings;  and  Herodotus  clearly  asserts  that  the  burial-place 
of  that  whole  race  was  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  tomb  was  certainly  not  that 
of  Necho. 
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prisoned  Jehoahaz,  after  a  reign  of  three  months  ;  ^ 
exacted  a  heavy  fine  from  the  kingdom,  and  placed 
EHakim  (Jehoiakim)  on  the  throne. 

From  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  fell  into 
a  state  of  alternate  vassalage  to  the  two  conflicting 
powers  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  shadows  of  kings, 
who  were  raised  to  the  throne,  were  dismissed  at  the 
breath  of  their  liege  lord.  It  is  a  deplorable  period 
of  misrule  and  imbecility.  Without  ability  to  defend 
them,  these  unhappy  kings  had  only  the  power  of  en- 
tailing all  the  miseries  of  siege  and  capture  on  their 
people,  by  rebellions  which  had  none  of  the  dignity, 
while  they  had  all  the  melancholy  consequences,  of  a 
desperate  struggle  for  independence.  The  kings  recede 
indeed  into  obscurity  ;  the  central  figure  around  which 
gathers  all  the  interest  of  the  falhng  state,  the  counsel- 
lor whose  warning  voice  rises  above  the  tumult,  but 
which  is  seldom  heard,  is  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
Throughout  this  long  agony,  about  twenty-three  years, 
of  the  dying  kingdom,  he  almost  alone  is  endeavoiing 
to  avert,  or  delay,  or  mitigate  the  blow  ;  he  is  afflicted 
in  all  the  afflictions  of  the  king  and  people  :  when  he 
cannot  give  hope,  or  consolation,  or  peace,  he  gives  his 
tender  sympathy,  is  himself  the  sad  example  of  exile, 
persecution,  misery,  death. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.  c.  604)  the 
mightiest  monarch  who  had  wielded  the  Assyrian 
power,  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  associated  in  the  empire 
with  his  father,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
ai-mies  of  Assyria.  Babylon  now  takes  the  place 
of  Nineveh    as    the    capital    of  the    Assyrian    empire. 

1  He  put  him  in  bonds  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  This  shows 
the  great  extent  of  the  northern  conquests  of  Necho.  He  was  sent  after* 
wards  into  Lgypt,  where  he  died.    Jerem.  xxii. 
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The  arms  of  Assyria  resume  their  preponderance  over 
those  of  Egypt ;  but  vassalage  to  the  dominion  of 
Egypt  or  of  Babylon  is  now  the  ignominious  doom 
of  the  king  of  Judah.  As  the  armies  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar advanced,  the  prophetic  eye  of  Jeremiah  mw 
the  approaching  tempest :  he  saw  the  tide  of  Egyptian 
conquest  rolled  back  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontier, 
perhaps  beyond  the  frontier,  of  Egypt ;  he  saw  in 
succession  all  the  Western  kingdoms,  some  before, 
some  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  swallowed  up  in  the 
all-absorbing  gulf  of  the  Babylonian  conquests.  He 
saw  Damascus,  the  city  of  Benhadad,  a  blaze  of  fire  ; 
Rabbah  of  Ammon  a  desolation  ;  the  cities  of  Moab, 
Moab  herself,  utterly  destroyed ;  Edom,  and  her  splen- 
did capital,  Bosrah,  and  the  city  in  the  clefls  of  the 
rocks  (Petra),  brought  down  ;  the  Arabian  Kedar, 
and  her  flocks  and  camels,  plundered  ;  Hazor  a  dwell- 
ing-place for  dragons ;  the  cities  of  Philistia  overrun  ; 
Tyre  herself  beleaguered,  and,  after  a  resistance  of 
thirteen  years,  compelled  to  an  ignominious  capitula- 
tion.^ That  inevitable,  irresistible  tempest  the  prophet 
endeavored  to  avert  from  Jerusalem  by  the  only  means 
which  remained  in  the  impoverished  and  enfeebled 
state  of  the  kingdom,  timely  submission.  Long  had 
he  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  restore  the  strength  of  the 
state  by  the  reformation  and  rehgious  union  of  the 
king  and  the  people.  In  the  royal  palace  and  in  the 
Temple  he  had  uttered  his  solemn  warnings.  His 
honest  zeal  had  offended  the  priesthood.  He  had  been 
arraigned  as  a  false  prophet  before  the  royal  council, 
where,  by  the  intervention  of  powerful  friends,  he  had 
been   acquitted.      Uriah,   another  prophet,   who   had 

1  Read  for  all  this  the  magnificent  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  (xlvl.-xlix.) 
The  chronology  is  difficult. 
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boldly  exercised  that  unwelcome  office,  after  having 
fled  in  vain  to  Egypt,  had  been  seized  and  put  to  death. 
At  this  juncture  Jeremiah  again  came  foi-ward.  In 
opposition  to  a  strong  Egyptian  faction,  he  urged  the 
impracticabihty  of  resistance  to  the  Babylonian  forces, 
already  on  their  march.  But  he  spoke  to  deaf  and 
heedless  ears.  He  then  denounced  an  impending 
servitude  of  the  whole  people,  which  was  to  last  for 
seventy  years ;  and  to  give  further  publicity  to  his 
awful  remonstrances,  he  commanded  Banich,  a  scribe, 
to  write  on  a  roll  the  whole  of  his  predictions.  The 
roll  was  read,  during  a  general  fast,  in  the  most  public 
place,  before  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  chief 
nobility  of  the  city  were  strongly  affected,  but  the 
headstrong  king  cut  the  roll  to  pieces,  cast  it  into  the 
fire,  and  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves  from  his  vengeance.  The  event  soon  jus- 
tified the  wisdom  of  the  prophet.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
having  retaken  Carchemish  (b.  c.  601),  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  rapidly  overran  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Jerusalem  made  little  resistance.^  The 
king  was  put  in  chains  to  be  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon.  On  his  submission,  he  was  reinstated  on 
the  throne ;  but  the  Temple  was  plundered  of  many  of 
its  treasures,  and  a  number  of  well-born  youths,  among 

1  The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  irresistible  might  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  Chaldean  array  is  read  in  Jeremiah  xxxvii.  10,  though  the 
passage  may  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  '■'■For  though  ye  had  smit- 
ten the  whole  army  of  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  you,  and  there  remained 
but  wounded  among  them,  yet  should  they  rise  every  man  in  his  tent,  and  burn 
this  city  with  fire.''''  The  invincible  prowess  and  overwhelming  power  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  perhaps  from  Berosus,  (Joseph. 
Ant.  X.)  Megasthenes  compared  him  to  Hercules.  Strabo,  xv.  I,  6.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  throughout  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  it  was  not 
the  question  of  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but 
of  which  sovereign,  the  Babylonian  or  the  Eg_vptian,  she  should  be  the 
vassal. 
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whom  were  Daniel,  and  three  others,  best  known  by 
their  Persian  names,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed- 
nego.  From  this  date  commence  the  seventy  years  of 
the  Captivity.  Jehoiakim  had  learned  neither  wisdom 
nor  moderation  from  his  misfortunes.^  Three  years 
after,  he  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Chaldea.^ 
Nebuchadnezzar,  occupied  with  more  important  affairs, 
lefl  the  subjugation  of  Palestine  to  the  neighboring 
tribes,  who,  for  three  years  longer,  ravaged  the  wl  ole 
country,  shut  up  Jehoiakim  in  Jerusalem ;  and  at 
length  this  weak  and  cruel  king  was  slain  (b.  c.  598), 
perhaps  in  some  sally.  His  unhonored  remains  were 
buried,  "with  the  burial  of  an  ass."  ^ 

1  Ewald  supposes,  not  I  think  without  ground,  that  there  were  two  fac- 
tions in  the  city:  one  the  strong  religious  party,  who  would  have  adhered 
to  the  stern  religious  policy  of  Josiah,  the  absolute  and  inexorable  suppres- 
sion of  all  foreign  rites;  the  other,  which,  without  abandoning  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  or  perhaps  its  supremacy,  would  tolerate,  not  only  the  miti- 
gated idolatry  of  Jeroboam,  but  even  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Gentile  nations.  Besides  these  there  were  manifestly  an  Assyrian  and  an 
Egyptian  party.  The  kings,  almost  all  youths,  feeble  in  character,  vassals 
rather  than  independent  sovereigns,  fluctuated  between  these  contending 
factions,  and  without  courage  to  embrace  either,  inflamed  the  mutual 
jealousies.     No  one  certainly  trod  in  the  bold  and  firm  steps  of  Josiah. 

2  Much  obscurity  still  hangs  on  the  rise  of  the  Chaldeo-Babylonian  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Ninevite  empire.  It  seems  probable  that  it  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  great  Scythian  invasion.  The  mysterious  Chaldeans  now 
appear  as  a  rude,  warlike  race,  whether  foreign  or  native  to  the  realm  of 
Babylonia,  —  now  as  a  class  of  priests,  philosophers,  astronomers,  diviners, 
magicians.  So  also  with  the  Medes,  to  whom  the  destruction  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  attributed,  and  perhaps  the  successful  inroads  of  the  Egyptians 
under  Necho.  I  cannot  think  that  this  obscurity  is  yet  dispersed  by  the 
recent  discoveries. 

8  There  is  much  difficulty  about  the  death  of  Jehoiakim.  In  2  Kings 
xxiv.  6,  he  is  said  simply  to  have  slept  with  his  fathers;  in  2  Chronicles 
xxxvi.  6,  to  have  been  put  in  chains  to  be  carried  to  Babj'lon.  The 
"  burial  of  an  ass"  rests  on  Jeremiah  xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  30. 

Among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Ewald's  History  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  discerned  with  the  rarest  acuteness,  and  worked  out  with  the 
greatest,  sometimes,  doubtless,  with  too  groat  ingenuity,  from  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  one  or  two  of  the  minor  prophets, 
incidents  and  occui-reiices  during  these  late,  obscure,  and  inglorious  reigns, 
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Jehoiachin  (Jeconias  or  Coniah),  his  son,  had 
scarcely  mounted  the  throne,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  king  and  all  the  royal 
family,  the  remaining  treasures  of  the  Temple,  the 
strength  of  the  army  and  the  nobility,  and  all  the  more 
useful  artisans,  were  carried  away  to  Babylon.  Over 
this  wreck  of  a  kingdom,  Zedekiah  (Mattaniah),  the 
younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  an  in- 
glorious and  precarious  sovereignty  of  eleven  years, 
during  which  he  abused  his  powers,  even  worse  than 
his  imbecile  predecessors.  In  his  ninth  year,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  the  wise  Jeremiah,  he 
endeavored  to  assert  his  independence ;  and  Jerusa- 
lem, though  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  person, 
now  made  some  resistance.  The  Egyptian  faction  in 
the  city  were  encouraged  by  the  advance  of  Hophra 
(Apries),  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  into  Palestine.  This 
march  suspended  for  a  time  the  operations  of  the 
Babylonians.  The  Jews,  released  from  the  pressing 
danger,  recanted  all  the  vows  of  reformation  which 
they  had  begun  to  make.  But  Hophra  and  the 
Egyptian  army  were  defeated  or  retired;  and  the 
toils  closed  again  around  the  devoted  city.  Jeremiah, 
undaunted  by  his  ill-success,  still  boldly  remonstrated 
against  the  madness  of  resistance.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  foul  and  noisome  dungeon,  on  an  accusation  of 
treasonable   correspondence  with  the  enemy.^      Yet, 

which  are  either  passed  over  or  but  dimly  suggested  in  the  close  and  rapid 
narrative  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  the  even  more  hasty  and  confused 
account  in  the  Chronicles.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
some  of  these  suggestions,  but  it  would  have  required  ampler  space  than  I 
could  command,  and  would  have  made  necessary  critical  discussions  which 
I  hold  ought  to  be  followed  out  extraneously,  and  not  to  be  embodied  in  a 
history. 

1  Jer.  XX.  2-6. 
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even  after  this,  with  a  confidence  in  the  faithfidness  of 
God,  and  in  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  undying 
theocracy,  more  remarkable  in  one,  the  habit  and  pre- 
dilection of  whose  soul  seemed  to  be  towards  the 
gloomy  and  disastrous,  Jeremiah,  with  the  stem 
heroism  of  the  Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value 
the  land  on  which  Hannibal  had  encamped  his  army, 
purchased  the  field  of  Hananiah,  his  uncle's  son,  neai 
his  native  Anathoth.  At  length  in  the  city,  famine 
reduced  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  despair.  Jerusalem 
opened  its  gates  to  the  irresistible  conqueror.  The 
king,  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  besieging 
forces,  or  meditating  flight  towards  his  ally  the  king  of 
Ammon,  was  seized  on  the  plain  of  Jericho.  His 
children  were  slain  before  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out, 
and  thus  the  last  king  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
bhnd  and  childless,  was  led  away  into  a  foreign 
prison.^ 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  took  place  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month :  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth 
month  (two  days  on  which  Hebrew  devotion  still  com- 
memorates the  desolation  of  the  city  by  solemn  fast 
and  humiliation)  the  relentless  Nabuzaradan  executed 
the  orders  of  his  master  by  levelling  the  city,  the 
palaces,  and  the  Temple,  in  one  common  ruin.  The 
few  remaining  treasures,  particularly  the  two  brazen 
[)illars  which  stood  before  the  Temple,  were  sent  to 
Babylon ;  the  chief  priests  were  put  to  death,  the  rest 
carried  into  captivity. 

Jeremiah  survived  to   behold  the  sad  accomplish- 

1  There  was  a  later  tradition  that  Zedekiah  was  set  to  work,  when  blind, 
in  a  mill.  Ezekiel  evidently  alludes  to  his  loss  of  sight:  —  "  My  net  also 
will  I  spread  upon  him,  and  he  shall  be  taken  in  my  snare;  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  yet  shall  he  not  see 
it,  though  he  shall  die  there."     Ezekiel  xii.  13. 
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ment  of  all  his  darkest  predictions.  He  witnessed  all 
the  horrors  of  the  famine,  and,  when  that  had  done  its 
work,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  He  saw  the  strong- 
holds of  the  city  cast  down  ;  the  palace  of  Solomon,  the 
Temple  of  God,  with  all  its  courts,  its  roofs  of  cedar 
and  of  gold,  levelled  to  the  earth,  or  committed  to  the 
flames;  the  sacred  vessels,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
itself,  with  the  cherubim,  pillaged  by  profane  hands. 
What  were  the  feelings  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  Jew 
at  this  tremendous  crisis,  he  has  left  on  record  in  his 
unrivalled  elegies.  Never  did  city  suffer  a  more 
miserable  fate,  never  was  ruined  city  lamented  in  lan- 
guage so  exquisitely  pathetic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it 
were,  personified,  and  bewailed  with  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  private  and  domestic  attachment :  while  the 
more  general  pictures  of  the  famine,  the  common 
misery  of  every  rank  and  age  and  sex,  all  the  deso- 
lation, the  carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  away 
into  captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  glories,  of 
the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  of  the  glad  festivals,  the 
awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wrath  heightening  the  pres- 
ent calamities,  are  successively  drawn  with  all  the  life 
and  reality  of  an  eye-witness.  They  combine  the 
truth  of  history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry. 

How  solitary  doth  she  sit,  the  many-peopled  city ! 
She  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  among  the  Nations ; 
The  Queen  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  tributary  ! 

Weeping  —  weeps  she  all  the  night ;  the  tears  are  on  her  cheeks ; 
From  among  all  her  lovers,  she  hath  no  comforter ; 
Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treacherously ;  they  are  become  her 
foes.  —  i.  1 ,  2. 

The  ways  of  Sion  mourn  :  none  come  up  to  her  feasts, 
All  her  gates  are  desolate ;  and  her  priests  do  sigh ; 
Her  virgins  wail !  herself,  she  is  in  bitterness.  —  i.  4. 
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He  hath  plucked  up  his  garden-hedge,   He  hath  destroyed  hia 

Temple ; 
Jehovah  hath  forgotten  made  the  solemn  feast  and  Sabbath ; 
And  in  the  heat  of  ire  He  hath  rejected  King  and  Priest. 

The  Lord  his  altar  hath  disdained,  abhorred  his  Holy  place, 

And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  up  his  palace  walls ; 

Our  foes  shout  in  Jehovah's  house  as  on  a  festal  day.  —  ii.  7,  8. 

Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  earth,  he  hath  broke  through  her 

bars; 
Her  Monarch  and  her  Princes  all  are  now  among  the  Heathen ; 
The  Law  hath  ceased  ;  the  Prophets  find  no  vision  from  Jehovah. 

ii.  10. 

My  eyes  do  fail  with  tears,  and  troubled  are  my  bowels. 

My  heart's  blood  gushes  on  the  earth,  for  the  daughter  of  my 

people ; 
Children  and  suckling  babes  lie  swooning  in  the  squares  — 

They  say  unto  their  mothers.  Where  is  the  corn  and  wine  ? 

They  swoon  as  they  were  wounded,  in  the  city  squares ; 

While  glides  the  soul  away  into  their  Mother's  bosom.  —  ii.  11,12. 

Even  dragons,  with  their  breasts  drawn  out,  give  suck  unto  their 

young ; 
But  cruel  is  my  people's  daughter,  as  the  Ostrich  in  the  desert ; 
The  tongues  of  sucking  infants  to  their  palates  cleave  with  thirst. 

Young  children  ask  for  bread,  and  no  man  breaks  it  for  them ; 

Those  that  fed  on  dainties  are  desolate  in  the  streets ; 

Those  brought  up  in  scarlet,  even  those  embrace  the  dunghill. 

iv.  3,  4,  D. 

Behold,  Jehovah !  think  with  whom  thou  e'er  hast  dealed  thus ! 
Have  women  ever  eat  their  young,  babes  fondled  in  their  hands "? 
Have  Priest  and  Prophet  e'er  been  slain  in  the  Lord's  Holy  place  i 

In  the  streets,  upon  the  ground,  lie  slain  the  young  and  old ; 

My  virgms  and  my  youth  have  fallen  by  the  sword ; 

In  thy  wrath  thou  'st  slain  them,  thou  hast  had  no  mercy. 

Thou  hast  summoned  all  thy  terrors,  as  to  a  solemn  feast ; 
None  'scaped,  and  none  was  left  in  Jehovah's  day  of  wrath ; 
All  that  mine  arms  have  borne  and  nursed,  the  enemy  hath  slain 

ii   20,  1,  2 
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Remember,  Lord,  what  hath  befallen, 

Look  down  on  our  reproach. 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers. 

Our  home  to  foreigners. 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  money. 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price.  —  v.  1,  2,  3. 

We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egypt, 

To  Assyria  for  our  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  food. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched. 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Sion  have  they  ravished, 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 

Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand, 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill. 

Boys  faint 'neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  elders  from  the  gate  have  ceased. 

The  young  men  from  their  music. 

The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head. 
Woe  !  woe  !  that  we  have  sinned. 

*T  is  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  faint, 
Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim, 

For  Sion's  mountain  desolate. 
The  foxes  walk  on  it. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Gedaliah,^  as  a  pasha  of  the 
great  Assyi-ian  monarch  ;  the  seat  of  government  was 
fixed  at  Mizpeh.  Yet  ambition  could  look  with  envy 
even  on  this  eminence.  Gedaliah  was  assassinated  by 
Ishmael,  a  man  of  royal  blood.  Johanan  attempted  to 
revenge  his  death.  Ishmael,  discomfited,  took  refuge 
with  the  Ammonites  ;  but  Johanan  and  the  rest  of  the 

1  Nebuzaradan  (the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  only  left,  according  to  the 
strong  language  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  xxv.  12,  "  of  the  poor  of  the 
land,  to  be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen." 
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Jews,  apprehensive  lest  they  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  fled  to  EgA^pt,  and 
carried  Jeremiah  with  them.  For  Jeremiah  had  refused 
to  accompany  the  Chaldean  conqueror  to  a  safe  and 
honorable  retreat  in  Babylon  ;  he  had  clung  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  race  under  Gedaliah.  At  Mizpeh 
the  Prophet  had  continued  to  lift  up  his  intrepid  voice 
against  the  wild  trust  in  Egypt,  against  the  sins  and 
idolatries  of  the  people.  Even  in  Egypt,  a  prisoner  at 
Tahpannes,  his  courage  was  unbroken,  his  holy  denun- 
ciations did  not  cease.  There  at  length  the  Prophet 
died ;  either,  according  to  conflicting  traditions,  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews,^  or  by  king  Hophra. 

Thus  closes  the  First  Period  of  the  Jewish  History, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  we  might 
expect,  the  national  existence  of  the  Israeli tish  race. 
The  common  occupancy  of  their  native  soil  seems, 
in  general,  the  only  tie  that  permanently  unites  the 
various  families  and  tribes  which  constitute  a  nation 
As  long  as  that  bond  endures,  a  people  may  be  sunk  to 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation  ;  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  slave-caste  under  the  oppression  of  foreign  invad- 
ers ;  yet  favorable  circumstances  may  again  develop 
the  latent  germ  of  a  free  and  united  nation  :  they  may 
rise  again  to  power  and  greatness,  as  well  as  to  inde- 
pendence. But  when  that  bond  is  severed,  nationality 
usually  becomes  extinct.  A  people  transported  from 
their  native  country,  if  scattered  in  small  numbers, 
gradually  melt  away,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  surround- 
ing tribes  :  if  settled  in  large  masses,  remote  from  each 
oth»;r,  they  grow  up  into  distinct  commonwealths  ;  but 

1  Epiphanius  records  the  former  tradition  —  ^  Tcupvaic  * Kiyinr-fJV  At- 
5oj3oXj7i9e<f  vnb  tov  Tmov  heXevTijae. 
VOL.  I.  29 
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in  a  generation  or  two  the  principle  of  separation,  which 
is  perpetually  at  work,  effectually  obhterates  all  com- 
munity of  interest  or  feeling.  If  a  traditionary 
remembrance  of  their  common  origin  survives,  it  is 
accompanied  by  none  of  the  attachment  of  kindred ; 
there  is  no  family  pride  or  affection  ;  there  is  no  bJocd 
between  the  scattered  descendants  of  common  ancestors.^ 
For  time  gradually  loosens  all  other  ties ;  habits  of  life 
change  ;  laws  are  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  and  people  ;  rehgion,  at  least  in  all  polytheistic 
nations,  is  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  great 
innovator.  The  separate  communities  have  outgrown 
the  common  objects  of  national  pride  ;  the  memorable 
events  of  their  history  during  the  time  that  they  had 
dwelt  together,  their  common  traditions,  the  fame  of  their 

1  A  Jewish  writer,  to  whose  former  book,  "  Geschichte  der  Israeliten," 
I  was  greatly  indebted  in  my  succeeding  volumes,  in  a  recent  work  ("  Ge- 
schichte des  Judenthums,"  von  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost,  Leipsic,  1857),  has  a  passage 
so  resembling  this,  that  it  might  almost  appear,  though  of  course  this  is  not 
possible,  transcribed  from  the  page  above:  —  Mit  Erstaunen  erblicken  wir 
hier  eine  Wirkung  des  furchtbarsten  Schicksals,  das  je  ein  Volk  getroffen, 
wie  die  Geschichte  nirgends  eine  ahnliche  darbietet.  Unendlich  vieie  V61- 
kerschaften  erlagen  der  Gewalt  starkerer  Nationen,  und  erlitten  das  Unheil 
des  Kiieges  und  der  Knechtschaft ;  vielen  gelang  es  nachmals  wieder,  das 
Joch  abzuwerfen,  und  ihre  Freiheit  und  Selbstandigkeit  zu  erringen:  das 
ist  der  Gang  der  Geschichte.  Aber  hier  sehen  wir  ein  ganz  eigenthiim- 
liches  Schauspiel.  Ein  Volk  ist  ganzlich  zertriimmert  und  fiir  iuimer  ver- 
nichtet,  seine  Heimath  theils  verodet,  theils  von  andern  Bewohnern  besetzt, 
die  wenigen  Zuriickgebliebenen  verarmt,  und  nur  der  niedern  Arbeit 
lebend;  keine  Aussicht,  je  wieder  irgend  welche  Macht  zu  erreichen,  Je- 
der  nur  darauf  angewiesen,  sich  unter  fremden  Volkern  IJrot  zu  suchen, 
dabei  ofFenbar  weder  geachtet  noch  gefiirchtet,  vielmehr  seinera  eigeneu 
Schicksal  ttberlassen;  im  Ganzen  zu  gering  an  Zahl,  um  sich  zu  sammoln 
und  gemeinsame  Kraft  zu  entfalten;  alien  menschlichen  Berechnungen  zu- 
folge  dazu  bestimmt,  trotz  der  zHhen  Anhauglichkeit  an  vaterliche  Sitten, 
nach  und  nach  ganzlich  unterzugehen  und  zu  verschwinden  :  dieses  Volk 
erwacht  mitten  im  Unheil,  um  ein  neues  geistiges  Lebeu  zu  begiiinen, 
nnd  erfahrt  in  einem  sehr  kurzen  Zeitraum  einen  Umschwung,  wie  er 
selbst  von  den  bis  dahin  letzten  Tropheten  nur  dunkel  geahnet  worden, 
welchen  imraer  noch  eine  HofFnung  auf  Wiederherstelluug  des  Reiches  vor- 
8chwebte."    i.  pp.  17, 18. 
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heroes,  the  songs  of  their  poets,  are  superseded  by  more 
recent  names  and  occurrences  ;  each  has  his  new  stock 
of  reminiscences,  in  which  their  former  kindred  cannot 
participate.  Even  their  languages  have  diverged  from 
each  other ;  they  are  not  of  one  speech,  they  have 
either  entirely  or  partially  ceased  to  be  mutually  intel- 
ligible. If,  in  short,  they  meet  again,  there  is  a  remote 
family  likeness,  but  they  are  strangers  in  all  that  con- 
nects man  with  man,  or  tribe  with  tribe. 

One  nation  alone  seems  entirely  exempt  from  this 
universal  law.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  in 
the  longer  dispersion  under  which  they  have  been  for 
ages  afflicted,  the  Jews  still  remained  a  separate  people. 
However  widely  divided  from  their  native  country,  they 
were  still  Jews  ;  however  remote  from  each  other,  they 
were  still  brethren.  What  then  were  the  bonds  by 
which  Divine  Providence  held  together  this  single 
people  ?  What  were  the  principles  of  their  unextin- 
guishable  nationality  ?  Their  Law  and  their  Religion : 
their  Law,  of  the  irreversible  perpetuity  of  which  they 
were  steadfastly  convinced,  and  to  which  at  length  they 
adhered  too  long  and  too  pertinaciously  ;  their  Religion, 
which,  however  it  might  admit  of  modifications,  in  its 
main  principles  remained  unalterable. 

tinder  the  influence  of  these  principles,  we  shall 
hereafter  see  the  Jewish  people  resuming  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  opening  a  new 
and  extraordinary  career,  to  end  even  in  a  mce  awful 
^Ussolution. 


BOOK  IX. 

THE  HIGH  PRIESTS. 

The  Captivity— The  Return  to  the  Holy  Land  — Rebuilding  of  the  Templt 
—  The  Samaritans  —  Esther  —  Ezra  —  Nehemiah  —  Simon  the  Just  — 
Alexandrian  Jews — Persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

B.  c.  584. 

Nothing  could  present  a  more  striking  contrast  to 
their  native  country  than  the  region  into  which  the 
Hebrews  were  transplanted.  Instead  of  their  irregular 
and  picturesque  mountain  city,  crowning  its  unequal 
heights,  and  looking  down  into  its  deep  and  precipitous 
ravines,  through  one  of  which  a  scanty  stream  wound 
along,  they  entered  the  vast,  square,  and  level  city  of 
Babylon,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  broad  Euphrates  ; 
while  all  around  spread  immense  plains,  which  were 
intersected  by  long,  straight  canals,  bordered  by  rows 
of  willows.  How  unlike  their  national  temple,  —  a 
small  but  highly  finished  and  richly  adorned  fabric, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  its  courts  on  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  precipice,  —  the  colossal  temple  of  the  Chaldean 
Bel,  rising  from  the  plain,  with  its  eight  stupendous 
stories  or  towers,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  a  furlong !  The  palace  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  was  more  than  twice  the  size  of  their 
whole  city:  it  covered  eight  miles,  with  its  hanging 
gardens  built  on  arched  terraces,  each  rising  above  the 
otlier,  and  rich  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  artificial  culti- 
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vation.  How  different  from  the  sunny  cliffs  of  their 
own  land,  where  the  olive  and  the  vine  grew  sponta- 
neously, and  the  cool,  shady,  and  secluded  valleys, 
where  they  could  always  find  shelter  from  the  heat  of 
the  burning  noon !  ^  No  wonder  then,  that,  in  the 
pathetic  words  of  their  own  hymn,  hy  the  waters  of 
Babylon  they  sate  down  and  wept^  when  they  remembered 
thee,  0  Zion.  Of  their  general  treatment  as  captives 
we  know  little.  The  psalm  above  quoted  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  Babylonians  had  taste  enough  to 
appreciate  the  poetical  and  musical  talent  of  the  exiles, 
and  that  they  were  summoned  occasionally  to  amuse 
the  banquets  of  their  masters,  though  it  was  much 
against  their  will  that  they  sang  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land.  In  general  it  seems  that  the  Jewish 
exiles  were  allowed  to  dwell  together  in  considerable 
bodies,  not  sold  as  household  or  personal  or  praedial 
slaves,  at  least  not  those  of  the  better  order  of  whom 
the  Captivity  chiefly  consisted.  They  were  colonists 
rather  than  captives,  and  became  by  degrees  possessed 
of  considerable  property.  They  had  taken  the  advice 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ^  (who  gave  them  no  hopes  of 
speedy  return  to  their  homes)  :  they  had  built  houses, 
planted  gardens,  married  and  brought  up  children, 
submitted  themselves  as  peaceful  subjects  to  the  local 
authorities:  all  which  implies  a  certain  freedom,  a 
certain  degree  of  prosperity  and  comfort.  They  had 
free  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  such  at  least  as 
adhered  faithfully  to  their  belief  in  Jehovah.    We  hear 

1  The  prophets  of  the  Captivity  dwell  fondly  on  their  restoration  to  their 
mountain  land.  Compare  Ezekiel  xiii.  "(I  will)  feed  them  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel  by  the  rivers  .  .  .  upon  the  high  mountains  of  Israel 
shall  their  fold  be  ...  in  a  fat  pasture  shall  they  feed  upon  the  mountaifu 
rf  Israel." 

2  Jer.  xxix.  5,  6. 
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of  no  special  and  general  religious  persecution.^  The 
first  deportation  of  chosen  beautiful  youths,  after  the 
earlier  defeat  of  Jehoiakim,  for  hostages,  or  as  a  kind 
of  court-pages,  was  not  numerous.  The  second  trans- 
portation swept  away  the  king,  his  wife,  all  the  officers 
and  attendants  of  his  court,  7000  of  the  best  of  the  anny, 
1000  picked  artisans,  armorers,  and  others,  amount- 
ing to  10,023  men.  The  last  was  more  general:  it 
comprehended  the  mass  of  the  people,  according  to  some 
calculations  towards  300,000  or  400,000  souls.  These 
must  have  had  lands  assigned  to  them  for  cultivation, 
agricultural  or  pastoral  —  lands  which  the  wars  and 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  consequent  deso- 
lations would  place  at  his  command.  There  was  one 
large  settlement  on  the  river  Chebar,  probably  at  no 
great  distance  from  Babylon.^     It  was  there  that  the 

1  Jostwell  observes  that  the  tyrannical  order,  issued  according  to  the  Book 
of  Esther,  was  to  kill  them,  not  to  compel  them  to  give  up  their  religion. 
"  Es  ist  sogar  wahrscheinlich  dass  die  Juden  nach  ihrer  Herkunft  von  friihem 
Orten,  und  zugleich  nach  Familien-Verwandschaft,  in  Massen  zusammen 
wohnten,  unter  gewissen  Gemeinde-Einrichtungen,  ahnlich  deren  der 
Heimath.  In  der  That  klagen  die  Juden  mit  bitterra  Schmerz  iiber  den 
Untergang  Jerusulems,  iiber  den  Spott  und  die  Schmach,  welche  sie  als 
Besiegte  von  ihren  Besiegern  zu  erdulden  batten,  nirgends  iiber  einen 
Zwang  ihre  Religion  und  ihre  Sitten  aufzugeben."     i.  p.  22. 

"  Man  darf  nicht  daher  an  einer  Gefangenhaltung,  oder  Gefangenschaft 
jeglicher  solcher  Deportatirten  denken;  sondern  es  war  bios  eine  Ver- 
setzung  {fieroiKiaia  .  .  .  fieroiKiafiog).  Wo  sie  auch  ihren  Sitz  erhielten, 
bekamen  sie  Eigenthum  und  traten  in  die  Rechte  activer  Biirger  ein." 
Bertholdt,  Daniel,  i.  176. 

2  It  is  called  Tel-Abib  (Ezek.  iii.  15).  On  which  see  much  not  very 
profitable  learning  in  Rosenmiiller's  note. 

I  think  the  common  notion  which  I  followed,  identifying  the  Chebar  of 
Ezekiel  with  the  Chaboras  or  Chabour,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Circesium,  Carchemish,  erroneous,  chiefly  from  a  reason  which  I  have  not 
seen  suggested.  Carchemish  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  the  great  battle-point  between  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
monarchies.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  Babylonians  would  place  a  large 
colony  of  exiles  of  doubtful  fidelity  near  so  important  a  post.  It  \s  con- 
jectured (it  can  but  be  a  conjecture)  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahai 
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prophet  Ezekiel  related  his  splendid  visions,  which  seem 
impressed  with  the  immense  and  gigantic  character  of 
the  region  and  empire  of  Babylon.^  To  the  bold  and 
rapid  creations  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  poets,  Ezekiel 
adds  not  merely  a  vehement  and  tragical  force,  peculiar 
to  his  own  mind,  but  a  vastness  and  magnificence  of 
imagery  drawn  from  the  scenery  and  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.^  The  world  of  Ezeki<5l,  and 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Daniel,  seems  enlarged  :  the 
future  teems  with  imperial  dynasties  and  wide  and 
universal  monarchies.  It  is  curious  that  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Persian  antiquity,  in  Persepolis  and  its 
neighborhood,  abound  with  sculptures  representing 
those  symbolic  and  composite  animals  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  visions  of  these  two  prophets, 
especially  of  Daniel.  Daniel  had  been  among  those 
noble  youths  transported  to  Babylon  at  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  most  likely  as  hostages  for 
the  good  conduct  and  submission  of  the  vassal  king. 

Malcha,  the  great  canal  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Another 
reason  occurs  to  me  of  some  weight.  It  is  not  till  five  months  af\er  (from 
Ab  to  Thebet)  that  a  fugitive  brings  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Chebar  settlement  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  21).  The  river  Cha- 
boras,  near  Carchemish,  was  much  nearer,  and  on  the  high  road. 

1  When  it  is  said  of  Ezekiel  he  speaks  in  parables,  it  seems  to  imply  that 
gymbolic  teaching  so  characteristic  of  his  manner,  and  akin  to  the  symbolic 
language  of  the  Eastern  monuments.  It  may  be  pressing  this  too  far,  but 
the  delineation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  siege  on  a  tile  (a  Babylonian  brick) 
seems  an  instance  in  point.     Ezekiel  iv.  1. 

2  I  find  that  I  have  anticipated  almost  the  expressions  of  a  later  Jetcish 
■writer.  "  Diese  Letztere  (die  Originalitat  Ezekiels)  zeigt  sich  besondera 
hi  eeinem  unerschopflichen  Reichthum  an  Bildern,  die  allerdings  haufig 
iiberladen,  verworren  und  selbst  abstossend  erscheinen,  aber  wieder  durch 
ihre  Riesenhaftigkeit,  durch  ein  wahrhafl  Cyclopisches  in  ihnen,  uuwider- 
stehlich  fesseln."     Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  p.  206. 

I  have  been  more  surprised  by  an  extract  from  the  Talmud  quoted  by 
Herzfeld.  Raba  Chagiga  says:  "  Ich  nannte  aber  die  Symbolik  des  Jeches- 
kel  Mittt'l-Asis'ii,  weil  unverkonnhar  ist,  dass  sie  ihre  Eigenthiimlichkeit 
seinem  Aufeiilhult  in  Babylonien  verdankt,"  ifnd.  p.  2^8.  i\n}e 
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These  young  men  were  treated  with  great  kindness, 
educated  with  the  utmost  care,  both  in  the  manners 
and  duties  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Assyrian  court, 
and  in  all  the  half  scientific,  half  superstitious  knowl- 
edge, the  astronomy,  the  divination,  and  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  for  which  the  priesthood  of 
the"  Chaldeans  long  maintained  unrivalled  celebrity. 
Daniel  received  the  name  of  Belteshazzar ;  his  chief 
companions,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  those  of 
Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 

If  the  eminence  to  which  Daniel  attained  in  the 
favor  of  successive  monarchs  inspired  the  captive  Jews 
with  confidence  that  Divine  Providence  still  watched 
over  the  chosen  people,  his  example  contributed  no  less 
to  confirm  them  in  their  adherence  to  the  law  and  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors.  These  youthful  hostages 
were  to  be  sumptuously  maintained  at  the  public 
charge.  But  Daniel  and  his  companions,  apprehensive 
of  legal  defilement,  insisted  on  being  supported  on  the 
meanest  and  simplest  food,  common  pulse.  On  this 
coarse  and  ascetic  diet,  perhaps  that  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  they  throve,  and  became  so  well  favored  as 
to  do  no  discredit  to  the  royal  entertainment.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  golden  image  on  the  plain 
of  Dura,  which  all  men  were  to  worship,^  the  com- 
panions of  Daniel,  resisting  the  act  of  idolatry,  were 
thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  from  whence  they  were 
miraculously  delivered.  Under  a  later  monarch,  wh( 
forbade  any  prayer  to  be  offered,  for  thirty  days,  buv 
to  himself,  Daniel,  with  the  same  boldness,  refusing  to 
suspend  his  petitions  to  the  Almighty,  was  cast  into 

1  There  is  a  curious  similitude  between  this  idolatrous  act  demanded  of 
the  Jews  and  the  trials  of  the  early  Christians,  who  were  ordered,  on  paii: 
of  death,  to  wo  ship  the  statues  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
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the  den  of  lions,  whose  mouths  were  closea  against  the 
man  of  God.  But  it  was  chiefly  Hke  his  predecessor 
Joseph,  as  interpreter  of  dreams,  that  Daniel  acquired 
his  high  distinction.  Twice  he  was  summoned  to  this 
important  office  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  once  when  tlio 
unconscionable  demand  was  made  of  the  national  inter- 
preters, that  they  should  expound  a  vision  of  which 
they  did  not  know  the  substance ;  once  when  the 
haughty  monarch  was  warned  of  a  dreadful  malady 
(some  kind  of  madness),  by  which  his  pride  was  to  be 
humbled,  when  he  should  be  expelled  from  human 
society,  and  eat  grass  like  a  beast  of  the  field.  ^  On  both 

1  The  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  translate  one,  which 
illustrates  in  a  singular  manner  this  mysterious  malady,  this  insanity, 
which  fell  on  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  a  time  all  his  wars  and  conquests 
ceased;  his  magnificent  buildings  were  suspended;  the  gods  were  no  longer 
worshipped;  his  reign,  as  he  himself  declares,  became  a  blank.  "Four 
years?  .  .  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  .  .  in  the  city  .  .  which  .  .  did  not 
rejoice  my  heart.  In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power:  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up.  In  Baby- 
lon, buildings  for  my  kingdom  and  for  myself  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the 
worship  of  Merodach,  my  Lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart  ?  In  Babylon,  the  city 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his  praises? 
and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  (with  victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out  the 
canals."     Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  585,  587. 

I  may  spare  myself,  in  this  work  a  laborious  investigation  into  the  age 
and  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  doubted  in  this  country  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  and  best  of  men,  from  Bentley  to  Arnold;  in  Germany, 
as  Lucke  declares,  considered  to  be  quite  determined;  and  which  requires 
a  more  powerful  vindicator  than  Hengstenberg  and  his  English  followers. 
In  the  text,  which  professes  to  give  the  result,  not  the  process  of  inquiry,  it 
would  be  utterly  out  of  place:  to  exhaust  it  in  a  note  would  require  many 
pages.  That  it  appears  in  the  Jewish  canon,  not  among  the  historic  or 
prophetic  writings,  but  among  the  Ketubim,  is  itself  a  significant  fact.  I 
do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  language  —  the  Greek  words,  chiefly  of 
musical  instruments,  though  one  or  two  are  suspicious.  Such  words  might 
appear  where  there  were  Greek  slaves,  as  in  the  Persian,  and  even  Baby- 
lonian court;  like  Myrrha  in  Byron's  Sardanapalus,  who  brought  their 
musical  instruments,  and  with  their  instruments  their  names.  One,  for  the 
harp,  seems  of  Syrian  origin.  The  Persian  words,  which  I  am  told  are 
numerous,  would  rather  favor  its  Eastern  composition,  I  am  more  im 
pressed  with  the  general  tone  ard  character  of  the  book.    It  seems  U 
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occasions  the  Hebrew  interpreter  was  equally  successful. 
In  the  same  manner  he  was  called  upon  to  expound 
the  fatal  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar,  on 
that  memorable  night  when  the  human  hand,  during  the 
sumptuous  banquet,  wrote  upon  the  wall  the  mysterious 
words  MENE.  MENE.  TEKEL.  UPHARSIN,  inter- 
preted by  Daniel  that  the  kingdom  was  numbered  and 
finished  —  Belshazzar  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  —  his  kingdom  taken  away,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

Like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Daniel  became  one  of  the 
viziers  or  satraps  of  the  mighty  empire,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Nor  was 
this  rapid  advancement  of  their  countryman  —  though 
the  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  named  by  his  contem- 
porary Ezekiel  ^  shows  the  pride  and  reverence  with 

consist  of  two  parts,  quite  distinct  in  object  and  design,  —  the  historical, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  prophetic  or  apocalyptic  part.  But  the  part 
couched  in  an  historical  form  has  much  of  the  poetical  manner  of  prophetic 
writing,  while  the  prophecy  down  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  P^piphanes 
reads  like  history.  The  first  part  is  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  concerning 
Daniel;  it  speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  Daniel  as  the  author.  In  the  second,  Daniel  is  introduced 
S[)eaking  as  a  prophet.  That  the  early  part  contains  the  traditions  of  the 
captivity  and  the  life  and  times  of  Daniel,  seems  probable.  The  compiler 
of  prophecies  attributed  to  Daniel  would  naturally  introduce  such  as  the 
preface  to  the  prophecies.  But  the  prophecies  down  to  Antiochus  read  so 
Bingularly  like  a  transcript  of  the  history,  and  are  in  this  respect  so  alto- 
gether unlike  any  other  in  either  Testament,  that  they  might  almost  be 
used,  30  plain  are  they  and  distinct  and  unvisionary,  as  historical  docu- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  there  is  something  so  vast.  Oriental,  imagi 
native,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  earlier  events  are  related,  that,  in  full 
confidence  that  the  main  facts  are  historically  true  —  I  use  them  as  mainly 
historical.  They  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to  a  later 
compiler. 

1  The  remarkable  fact  that  Ezekiel,  xiv.  14,  names,  as  the  three  great 
examples  of  righteousness,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  —  neither  Abraham,  nor 
Moses,  nor  David,  —  one  not  specially  of  the  house  of  Israel,  but  the  father 
of  the  human  race,  one  living  at  the  time,  thouuh  in  the  liiirliest  honor,  and 
subiect  to  the  severest  trial,  One  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  race  of  Israel, 
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which  the  whole  nation  looked  up  to  their  distinguished 
compatriot  —  the  only  ground  of  hope  and  consolation 
to  the  scattered  exiles.  Beyond  the  gloomy  waste  of 
the  Captivity,  their  prophets  had  always  opened  a  vista 
of  long  ages  of  more  than  their  former  happiness  and 
glory ;  to  which  their  restoration  to  their  own  rich  and 
pleasant  land  was  the  first  and  preparatory  promise. 
Jeremiah  had  limited  the  duration  of  the  Captivity  to 
seventy  years ;  ^  he  had  evinced  his  confidence  in  the 
-  certainty  of  his  own  predictions  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  teaching  by  significant  action,  so 
common  among  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  utmost  peril  he  had  purchased  an  estate  at  Ana- 
thoth,  and  concealed  the  title-deeds  with  the  greatest 
care,  in  order  that  they  might  come  to  light,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  posterity,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Hebrew  polity ;  in  which  event  he  thus  showed  his 
own  implicit  reliance.  When  therefore  they  saw  the 
storm  bursting  upon  the  haughty  and  oppressive  Baby- 
lon,—  when  the  vast  plains  of  Shinar  glitteied  with 
the  hosts  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  and  Cyrus,  the 
designated  deliverer,  appeared  at  their  head  ;  amid  the 

is  best  accounted  for  by  St.  Jerome:  —  "  Quaeritur  quum  et  Abram  et  Isaac 
et  Jacob,  Moyses  quoque  et  caeteri  Patriarchae  justi  fuerint,  cur  horum 
tantummodo  fiat  mentio?  Quod  facile  solvitur.  Hie  enim  imminens  orbi 
terrarum  diluvium,  quia  omnis  terra  polluerat  vias  domini,  prohibere  non 
potuit;  sed  filios,  qui  forsitan  ejusdem  virtutis  erant,  ob  seminarium  humani 
generis  habuit  reservatos.  Daniel  quoque  imminentem  captivitatem  populi 
Judffiorum  nullis  fletibus  mitigavit.  Sed  et  Job,  non  ob  peccata  sed  ob 
probationem,  nee  domum  nee  filios  liberavit.  Alii  autem  dicunt,  quia  hi 
tantum  fres  viri  et  prospera  et  ad  versa  et  rursum  prospera  conspexerunt; 
idcirco  pariter  nominatos,  et  hoc  latenter  significari,  ut  quomcdo  illi  et 
bona  et  mala  et  rursum  laeta  viderunt,  sic  et  populum  Israel,  qui  priua 
bonis  fruitus  fuerat,  et  postea  captivitatis  sustinuit  jugum,  si  egerit  poeni- 
tentiam,  redire  ad  pristinam  felicitatem." 

1  "  Die  Verbannung  Israels  werde  70  Jahre  .  .  .  ein  voiles  Menschenleben 
dauern."  Ewald.  To  approach  this  number  (68),  it  is  usual  to  calculate 
from  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachim. 
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wild  tumults  of  the  war,  and  the  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  captured  city,  —  the  Jews,  no  doubt,  were 
chanting,  at  least  murmuring  in  secret,  the  prophetic 
strains  of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  which  described  the  fall 
of  the  son  of  the  morning  —  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Babylon  sitting  in  the  dust  —  the  ceasing  of  the  oppres- 
sor —  the  ruin  of  the  golden  city. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  relating  this  part  of  the 
Jewish  history,  to  plunge  into  the  intricate  and  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  of  Assyrian  history  and  chronology. 
It  is  unimportant  whether  we  suppose,  with  Prideaux 
and  most  of  the  earlier  writers,  that  the  fatal  night, 
which  terminated  the  life  of  Belshazzar,^  witnessed  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  that  Darius  the  Mede^  was 
Cyaxares,  the  uncle  of  Cyrus:  or  with  Larcher  and 
others,  that  Belshazzar  was  overthrown,  and  put  to 
death,  by  a  conspiracy  within  the  city,  headed  by 
Darius,  a  man  of  Median  extraction ;  and  that  from 
this  Darius  opens  a  new  dynasty  of  Babylonian  kings, 
which  ended  in  the  Persian  conquest  by  Cyrus.^ 

At  all  events,  the  close  of  the  seventy  years'  captiv- 
ity found  Cyrus  the  undisputed  monarch  of  all  the 
territories,  or  rather  of  a  more  extensive  and  power- 


1  The  cuneiform  decipherers  conceive  that  they  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  who  Belshazzar  was.  The  inscriptions  show,  they  say,  that  Naho- 
nachus,  the  last  king,  associated  with  himself  his  son  Bel-sharuzer,  who 
was  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  This  notion  must  make  large 
allowance  for  poetry  in  the  pomp,  the  titles,  the  autocratic  power  attributed 
to  Belshazzar  in  the  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  "  son  "  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted as  the  descendant  and  heir  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

2  There  is  a  new  theory,  that  of  Marcus  Niebuhr.  perhaps  as  probable  or 
more  probable  than  either,  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages;  but  sober 
history,  I  think,  must  be  content  still  to  suspend  its  judgment.  My  own 
doubtful  conjecture  would  make  Cyaxares  Darius  the  Mede. 

3  The  whole  Babylonian  empire  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  including 
Syria  and  Palestine,  seems  quietly  to  have  submitted  to  the  Persian 
Bupremacy. 
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fill  empire  than  that  of  Assyria ;  and  Daniel  appears 
as  high  in  the  confidence  of  this  wise  and  powerfiil 
monarch  as  he  had  been  in  that  of  his  predecessor 
Darius  the  Mede.  For  Darius  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  this  sage  and  useful  minister  not  to  rejoice  at 
his  providential  delivery  from  the  den  of  lions;  to 
whicli,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
unalterable  nature  of  the  Median  law,  he  had  with  re- 
luctance condemned  him.  This  providential  deliver- 
ance had  invested  Daniel  in  new  dignity,  and  he  reas- 
sumed  his  station  among  the  pashas,  or  rather  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  pashas,  to  whom  the  provinces  of 
the  vast  Persian  empire  were  committed.^  Josephus 
attributes  to  Daniel,  besides  his  religious  and  pohtical 
wisdom,  great  skill  in  architecture,  and  ascribes  to  him 
the  building  of  the  splendid  Mausoleum  at  Ecbatana, 
or  according  to  Jerome,  at  Susa,  where  the  kings  of 
Persia,  and  even  the  later  Parthian  kings,  were  interred. 
The  conquests,  the  successes,  the  accession  of  Cyrus, 
the  enemy  of  their  enemies,  the  mighty  deliverer  who 
was  breaking  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  would  be 
beheld  by  the  Jews  with  natural  joy  and  triumph, 
even  if  that  deliverer  had  not  been  designated,  or 
named,  by  their  prophets.  When  that  power  was  in 
its  turn  overthrown  and  enslaved  which  had  broken 
up  their  kingdom,  razed  their  temples,  transported 
them  from  their  pleasant  land  to  dwell  in  exile  in  a 
remote  and  uncongenial  soil  and  climate ;  when  that 
great,  gorgeous  city  was  taken  and  made  desolate ; 
when  the  gods  of  their  oppressors  were  rebuked  and 

1  This  halo  of  legend,  with  the  so-called  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  &c.,  which  exaggerate  still  further 
what  may  be  called  the  Oriental  tone,  and  that  which  is  preserved  by 
Josephus,  seem  to  increase  the  dimness  which  surrounds  him  as  ac  hiitori 
cal  personage. 
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prostrate  before  the  believers  in  a  religion  at  least  more 
closely  approximating  to  their  own  sublime  Monotheism ; 
when  Bel  was  bowing  down,  and  Nebo  stooping ;  when 
the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and 
spacious  edifice  ever  erected  for  divine  worship  (if  in 
massiveness,  in  grandeur,  in  its  colossal  accompani- 
ments not  equal  to  the  structures  in  Egyptian  Thebes, 
yet  dwarfing  all  other  temples  ever  raised  by  the  hand 
of  man),  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  or  crumbling  into 
ruin,  —  what  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  those 
especially  in  whose  sight  the  temple  arose  (and  how 
far  must  it  have  been  seen  in  the  clear  air  of  Baby- 
lonia !)  or  over  whom  it  actually  projected  its  immense 
shadow ;  and  all  this  ruin  taking  place  before  a  con- 
quering people  of  simple  worship,  a  worship,  though 
fantastic,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  their  own,  as  it 
appeared  by  their  later  adoption  of  some  of  its  tenets  ! 

The  national  spirit  was  not  extinguished  in  the  heart 
of  Daniel  by  all  his  honors.  No  doubt,  through  his 
influence,  Cyrus  issued  out  the  welcome  edict  com- 
mandino;  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Hebrews  to  their 
native  land.  Perhaps  the  framing  of  the  edict,  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  was  recognized,  may 
be  referred  to  the  Jewish  minister,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  at  this  period,  the  Persians 
were  pure  Theists.^ 

1  This  probability  has  been  much  heightened  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, those  especially  of  which  the  interpretation  appears  to  me  the  most 
trustworthy  —  the  translations  from  the  lirst  or  Zend  column  of  Behistun. 

Ji  is  well  known  that  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  attributed  by  the 
common  consent  of  most  of  the  profoundly  learned  writers  of  Germany  (a 
few  excepted,  who  in  Germany,  at  least,  bear  no  very  high  name)  to  a 
different  writer,  whom  they  call  the  great  nameless  Prophet,  or  the  second 
Isaiah,  who  wrote  during  the  exile.  I  must  acknowledge  that  these  chap- 
ters, in  my  judgment,  read  with  infinitely  greater  force,  sublimity,  and 
reality  under  this  view.  If  they  lose,  aiid  I  hardly  feel  that  they  do  lose, 
in  what  is   commonly  called  prophetic,  they  nse  far  more  ii  historical, 
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The  numbers  which  assembled  under  Zerubbabel 
(as  Shesch-bazzar),^  the  descendant  of  their  kings,  the 
grandson  of  Jeconiah,  and  Jeshua,  the  hereditary  High 
Priest,  were  42,360  men :  four  out  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests  joined  the  returning  exiles.^  The 
joyful  caravan  set  forth,  bearing  the  remaining  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Temple,  which  Cyrus  had  restored.^ 
The  rest  of  their  equipage  is  characteristically  described 
as  comprising  servants  and  maids,  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses.  On 
their  arrival  in  their  native  land,  they  were  probably 
joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  common  people.* 
These,  In  some  degree,  made  up  for  the  loss  of  those 
recreants  who  did  not  choose  to  abandon  their  dwell- 


mterest.  How  does  that  expression  (xlv.  7)  "I  form  the  light,  and  create 
darkness,"  soar  into  stronger  significance  if  written  in  the  presence,  the 
welcome  presence,  of  a  creed  as  hostile  as  their  own  to  the  idolatries  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdoms,  a  Monotheism  which  separated  early  into  a  Dualism, 
over  which  it  maintained,  so  to  speak,  its  supremacy !  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  whether  sage  or  myth;  and  that  of 
the  purer  and  original  Zendish  creed.  As  to  what  are  usually  called  the 
Messianic  predictions,  those  which  seem  to  look  further,  if  I  may  so  say, 
Gospel-wards,  they  have  the  same  force  and  meaning,  whether  uttered  by 
one  or  two  prophets,  at  one  or  two  different  periods. 

1  Jost  thinks  Schesh-bazzar  a  title  answering  to  Pasha.  The  order  was 
issued  to  another  Schesh-bazzar.  Zerubbabel  was  afterwards  appointed 
Schesh-bazzar  or  Pasha.    Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  i.  26. 

The  royal  descent  of  Zerubbabel,  that  is  from  the  later  kings,  is  doubtful 
No  doubt  he  was  of  the  lineage  of  David. 

2  It  is  remarkable  that  only  360  or  341  Levites  accompanied  this  re- 
turn. 

There  were  also  360  Nethinim,  persons  of  foreign  extraction,  employed 
by  David  and  Solomon  on  lower  and  menial  offices  in  the  Temple. 

'  9  Chron.  xxxvi.  22. 

Tt  is  curious  to  remark  the  minute  and  re verenlr  accuracy  with  which 
these  precious  vessels  are  numbered  and  described.  Ezra  i.  7-11.  They 
were  in  all  5400. 

*  This  class  seems  recognized  in  Ezra  vi.  21;  "and  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  were  come  out  of  captivity,  and  all  such  as  had  separated 
themselves  unto  them  from  the  filthiness  of  the  heathen  of  the  Und." 
Compare  also  Nehem.  x.  28. 
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ings  and  possessions  in  Babylonia.  They  arrived  in 
Judaea  with  the  early  spring.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  preparations  had  been  made,  and  a 
grant  of  cedars  from  Lebanon  obtained  from  Cyrus. 
The  first  object  was  to  restore  the  worship  of  God  ; 
the  altar  was  set  up,  the  feasts  reestablished,  and,  in 
the  second  week  of  the  second  year,  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  Temple  was  laid  among  the  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  but  the  tears  of  the  ancient 
men  that  had  seen  the  first  house^  who,  when  the  founda- 
tion of  this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a 
loud  voice.^  For  how  different  was  the  condition  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  that  splendid  period  when 
their  kings  ruled  without  rival  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean  !  The  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  did  not 
now  pour  the  treasures  of  India  and  Africa  into  their 
dominions ;  the  great  caravans  passed  far  beyond  their 
borders.  The  mercantile  Tyrians  were,  as  before, 
glad  to  exchange  their  timber  and  stone  and  artisans 
for  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Palestine ;  but  still 
the  change  from  the  magnificent  intercourse  between 
Hiram  and  Solomon  was  abasing  to  the  pride  of 
Judaea.  The  61,000  drachms  of  gold,  contributed 
by  the  heads  of  the  Captivity,  are  supposed  to  be 
Darics,  which  Prideaux  calculates  at  something  more 
than  an  English  guinea;  these  with  5000  pounds  of 
silver,  though  a  Hberal  sum  in  their  present  state,  might 
raise  a  melancholy  remembrance  of  the  incalculable 
treasures  which  sheeted  the  former  Temple  with  gold. 
Nor  would  the  royal  order  for  assistance,  contained  in 
the  edict  of  Cyrus,  in  any  degree  replace  the  unbounded 
treasures  accumulated  by  David  and  his  son.      The 

1  Haggai  ii.  3;  Ezra  iii.  8,  13.     Compare  Jost,  Judenthum,  i.  27,  note, 
who  refers  to  the  Talmudic  passages. 
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religious  Jews  deplored  the  still  more  important  defi- 
ciencies of  the  new  Temple,  the  Ark,  the  prophetic 
Urim  and  Tlmmmim,  the  Shechinah  or  divine  pres- 
ence, the  celestial  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  though  the  last  gift  still  lingered  on  the  Hps 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  till  it  expired,  at  a  later 
period,  on  those  of  Malachi.  The  Temple  was  built, 
probably,  on  the  old  foundations,  but  unexpected  diffi- 
culties impeded  its  progress.  The  people  called  the 
Samaritans  made  overtures  to  assist  in  the  gi*eat 
national  work;  their  proposal  was  peremptorily  and 
contemptuously  rejected. 

While  the  Hebrew  writers  unanimously  represent 
the  Samaritans  as  the  descendants  of  the  Cuthaean 
colonists  introduced  by  Esarhaddon,  a  foreign  and 
idolatrous  race,^  their  own  traditions  derive  their  regular 
lineage  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph. 
The  remarkable  fact,  that  this  people  have  preserved 
the  book  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  ruder  and  more 
ancient  character,  while  the  Jews,  after  the  return  from 
Babylonia,  universally  adopted  the  more  elegant  Chal- 
dean form  of  letters,  strongly  confirms  the  opinion,  that, 
although  by  no  means  pure  and  unmingled,  the  Hebrew 
blood  still  predominated  in  their  race.  In  many  other 
respects,  regard  for  the  Sabbath  and  even  for  the  sab- 
batic year,  and  the  payment  of  tithes  to  their  priests, 
the  Samaritans  did  not  fall  below  their  Jewish  rivals  in 
attachment  to  the  Mosaic  polity.     The  later  events  in 

1  "  Der  Rest  im  Lande,  mit  fremden  Ansiedlern  gemengt,  bot  auch  bald 
eia  Gemische  religioser  Vorstellungen  und  bildete  eine  religiose  Mischpartei, 
die  bald  nach  dein  Hauptorte,  dem  die  neueii  Ansiedler  entstammteii 
Khuftra,  den  Namen  Kliuthem,  bald  nach  der  Hauptstadt  des  Rciches  in 
dem  sie  ihren  Sitz  hatteti,  Samaria,  den  Namen  Snmaritaner  hielten." 
Geiger,  Urschrift  der  Bibel,  p.  20. 

Baanage  gives  a  strange  account  from  the  Samaritan  Chronir.le  of  th« 
return  of  the  Samaritans  from  exile.    Vol.  ii.  p.  i3. 
voT..  T.  30 
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the  history  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  show  that  the  ex- 
patriation of  the  ten  tribes  was  by  no  means  complete 
and  permanent ;  is  it  then  an  unreasonable  supposition, 
that  the  foreign  colonists  were  lost  in  the  remnant  of 
the  Israelitish  people,  and  though  perhaps  slowly  and 
imperfectly  weaned  from  their  native  superstitions,  fell 
by  degrees  into  the  habits  and  belief  of  their  adopted 
country?  Their  proposition  of  uniting  in  common 
worship  with  the  Jews,  which  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suspect  of  insincerity  (as  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  account  in  Ezra,  they  seem  to  have  acknowledged 
their  impure  descent),  clearly  evinces  the  prevalence 
of  Israelitish  feelings  and  opinions  over  those  of  stran- 
gers and  aliens  from  the  blood  of  Abraham  and  the 
Mosaic  constitution.^  It  is  remarkable  that  when  the 
Samaritans  are  first  named,  they  are  called  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  and  Benjamin;  an  expression  which 
seems  to  intimate  some  remains  of  the  hostility  towards 
the  rival  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  hated  race  of 
Ephraim  ;  against  whom  they  were  glad  to  have  the 
additional  charge  of  the  contamination  of  their  blood  by 
foreign   admixture .^     But  whether  or  not  it  was  the 


1  Ewald  has  since  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  words  curiously  sirailaf 
"  Wir  haben  keine  Ursache  anzunehmen  dass  das  Vorhaben  der  Samarier 
nicht  ganz  ernstlich  genieint  war."  iv.  p.  116.  Ewald  justifies  the  Jewish 
suspicion  as  to  the  purity  of  the  faith  of  the  Samaritans. 

Compare  on  the  question  of  the  Samaritans,  Herzfeld,  iii.  580,  and  tie 
passages  there  referred  to.  Jost,  i.  44.  The  Samaritan  Chronicle  now 
published  by  JuynboU  (Hist.  Gent.  Sam.)  is  altogether  disappointing:  if 
there  are  any  old  traditions,  they  are  mingled  and  utterly  confused  with 
later  fable. 

2  Among  the  singular  parts  of  this  transaction  is  the  total  silence  about 
the  old  idolatries  to  which  the  Israelites,  the  northern  tribes,  had  been  so 
prone  from  the  first  secession.  The  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  have  alto- 
gether disappeared;  the  worship  of  the  neighboring  Syrian  tribes,  of 
Moloch,  and  Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth,  have  lost  their  once  irresistible  at- 
tractions; nor  do  we  hear  of  the  Babylonian  Tt-abaisra,  the  worship  of  th« 
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perpetuation  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  two  rival 
kingdoms,  from  this  period  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  assumed  its  character  of  fierce  and  impla- 
^ cable  animosity.  No  two  nations  ever  hated  each  other 
with  more  unmitigated  bitterness.  With  a  Jew,  every- 
Samaritan  was  a  Cuthaean  ;  and  Cuthaean  was  a  term 
expressive  of  the  utmost  scorn  and  detestation.  Every- 
thing a  Samaritan  ate  or  drank,  or  even  touched,  was 
as  swine's  flesh ;  no  Samaritan  might  be  made  a  pros- 
elyte ;  no  Samaritan  could  possibly  attain  to  everlast- 
ing life.^ 

The  jealous  and  exclusive  spirit,  which  induced  the 
Jews  to  suspect,  or  at  all  events  to  repel  the  advances 
of  their  neighbors,  if  not  their  kindred,  is  scarcely  rec- 
oncilable with  the  mild  and  liberal  rules  of  conduct 
towards  the  stranger  resident  in  the  land  (from  which 
the  proscribed  race  of  Canaan  were  alone  exempted), 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  in  the  prayer 
of  Solomon  on  the  dedication  of  his  first  Temple.  Yet 
this  was  but  one  indication  of  that  singular  alteration 
in  the  national  character  of  the  Jews,  which  displayed 
itself  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity.  It  may 
have  been  that  the  sudden  and  total  deprivation  of  the 
pompous  external  ceremonial  in  the  Temple-worship 
may  have  thrown  back  the  more  religious,  at  least  those 
whom  calamity  and  humiliation  made  religious,  on  the 

heavenly  bodies,  which  it  might  be  expected  that  the  Cuthaeans  and  othei 
foreipn  settlers  would  have  brought  from  their  native  land. 

Herzfeld,  ii.  80,  would  account  for  this  not  very  satisfactorily  by  Josiah's 
reform,  mixed  marriages,  &c. 

1  "  There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the 
third  is  no  nation:  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  and  they 
that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and  the  foolish  people  that  dwell  in 
Sichem."  Ecclus.  1.  25.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  this  undying  feel- 
ing in  the  New  Testament*  "  Say  we  not  well,  that  tliou  art  a  Samaritan, 
taxi  hast  a  devil?  " 
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spiritual  essence  of  the  faith.  Upon  the  cessation  of 
the  frequent  and  costly  sacrifice,  they  may  have  be- 
thought themselves  of  that  better  sacrifice,  already 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  the  sacrifice  of  the  inner 
man,  of  the  will,  and  of  the  heart.  And  so  the  loss  of 
that  w^hich  had  been  the  fife  of  the  rehgion,  the 
Temple-service,  with  its  offerings,  and  processions,  and 
music,  may  have  acted  more  powerfully  even  than  the 
service  itself,  on  multitudes  who  felt  the  dreary  vacancy, 
the  insupportable  want  of  their  accustomed  excitement. 
However  this  may  be,  prone  before,  on  every  occasion, 
to  adopt  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  adjacent  nations, 
the  Jews  now  secluded  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  proud  assurance  of  their  own  religious  superi- 
ority. The  Law,  which  of  old  was  perpetually  violated, 
or  almost  forgotten,  was  now  enforced,  by  general  con- 
sent, to  its  extreme  point,  or  even  beyond  it.  Adver- 
sity endeared  that  of  which  in  prosperity  they  had  not 
perceived  the  value.  Prone,  the  mass  of  them,  all  but 
the  wiser  and  more  enlightened  who  worshipped  Je- 
hovah, to  worship  him  but  as  a  national  God,  greater 
and  mightier  than  the  gods  of  other  nations  (a  concep- 
tion in  itself  polytheistic),  they  threw  aside  this  lower 
kind  of  pride,  to  assume  that  of  the  sole  people  of  the 
one  true  God.  Their  city,  their  native  soil,  their  re 
ligion,  became  the  objects  of  the  most  passionate  attacli- 
ment.  Intermarriages  with  foreigners,  neither  forbidden 
by  statute  nor  by  former  practice,  were  strictly  inhib- 
ited. The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  even  of  the 
sabbatical  year,  was  enforced  with  rigor  of  which  we 
have  no  precedent  in  the  earlier  annals  ;  even  to  the 
neglect  of  defence  in  time  of  war.  In  short,  from  this 
period  commences  that  unsocial  spirit,  that  hatred 
towards  mankind  and  want  of  humanity  to  all  but  their 
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own  kindred,  with  which,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
to  which  they  carried  proselytism  to  their  religion,  the 
Jews  are  branded  by  all  the  Roman  writers.  The  best 
of  these  writers  could  not  but  be  unconsciously  or  in- 
vohmtarily  impressed  by  the  majesty  of  this  sublime 
Monotheism,  but  their  pride  resented  the  assumption 
of  religious  superiority  by  this  small  people  ;  and  the 
stern  self-isolation  of  the  Jews  from  all  religious  com- 
munion with  the  rest  of  mankind  was  beheld  only  in  its 
seemingly  proud  and  lonely  obstinacy  —  in  its  reftisal 
to  contaminate  itself  with  what  it  openly  declared  to  be 
the  unholy  and  unrighteous  and  foolish  usages  of  the 
world.  Jewish  opinion  underwent  another  change  no 
less  important :  the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  which  had  be- 
fore prevailed  but  vaguely  and  indistinctly,  had  been 
enlarged  and  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  images  by 
Isaiah,  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  city ;  it  had  been 
propagated,  and  even  the  time  of  his  appearance  de- 
clared, by  the  prophets  of  the  exiles,  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel ;  it  now  sunk  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  and 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  knit  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
brotherhood,  by  which  the  Hebrew  people  was  held 
together,  more  closely.  National  pride  and  patriotism 
appropriated  not  merely  the  lofty  privilege  of  being 
the  ancestors  of  the  great  Deliverer,  but  all  the  advan- 
tages and  glory  which  were  to  attend  his  coming.  In 
whatever  form  or  character  they  expected  him  to 
appear,  king,  conqueror,  or  even  God,  in  this  the 
Jewish  race  agreed,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
king,  the  conqueror,  the  God  of  Israel. 

From  this  period  likewise  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  belief  in  another  life,  appear  more  distinctly  in 
the  popular  creed,  from  which  they  were  never  perha])s 
entirely  effaced,  but  rested  only  on  vague  tradition,  and 
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w(jre  obscured  by  the  more  immediate  hopes  and  ap- 
prehensions of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  re- 
vealed in  the  Law.  But  in  the  writings  of  the  Baby- 
lonian prophets,  in  the  vision  of  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel, 
and  in  the  last  chapter  of  Daniel,  these  doctrines  as- 
sume a  more  important  place  ;  and  from  the  later 
books,  which  are  usually  called  the  Apocrypha,  these 
opinions  appear  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  general 
beHef.  They  formed,  as  is  well  known,  the  distinction 
between  the  Pharisaic  sect,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  Sadducees,  the  higher  order  of  free- 
thinkers. In  other  respects,  especially  in  their  notions 
of  angels,  who  now  appear  under  particular  names,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  Jewish  opinions  acquired  a 
new  and  peculiar  coloring  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Babylonians,  or  rather  with  the  Persian  conquerors 
of  Babylonia. 

The  Samaritan  influence  at  the  court  of  Persia  pre- 
vented the  advancement  of  the  building  in  Jerusalem, 
during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ;  as  well  as  that 
of  Cambyses,  and  Smerdis  the  Magian,  up  to  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Josephus  places  with  ap- 
parent probability,  under  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the 
formal  representation  made  by  the  heads  of  the  Samar- 
itans, of  the  danger  which  would  arise  from  permitting 
*'  the  bad  and  rebellious  city  to  be  rebuilt ;  "  ^  that  they 

1  "  Be  it  known  now  unto  the  king,  that  if  this  city  be  builded  and  the 
walls  set  up  again,  then  they  will  not  pay  toll,  tribute,  or  custom,  and  so 
shalt  thou  endamage  the  revenue  of  the  kings."     Ezra  iv.  13. 

There  is  some  diflSculty  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction.  As  yet  the  Jews 
had  only  begun  to  build  the  Temple:  this  appeal  to  the  policy  and  fears  of 
the  Persian  government  seems  to  imply  a  commencement  at  least  of  walla 
and  fortifications.  The  statement  about  the  last  two  of  the  tribes  which, 
under  the  noble  Asnappar,  had  peopled  Samaria,  is  curious  acd  difficult  to 
reconcile. 

A  question  which  naturally  arises,  for  which  we  oDtain  no  satisfactory 
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would  break  into  sedition,  refuse  tribute,  even  throw 
off  allegiance.  The  views  of  Cambyses  on  Egypt  would 
give  weight  to  this  remonstrance  ;  as,  at  this  juncture, 
it  was  manifestly  dangerous  for  the  Persian  to  permit  a 
strong  and  mutinous  city  to  be  built  directly  on  the 
road  of  communication  between  his  line  of  mihtary 
operation  and  his  native  dominions. 

On  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  ^  strongly  urged  on  Zerubbabel, 
the  chieftain  of  the  people,  to  renew  the  work.  The 
Persian  pashas  of  the  province,  Tatnai  and  Shethar- 
boznai,  sent  to  the  sovereign  for  instructions.  Darius 
commanded  the  archives  to  be  searched,  in  which  the 
original  edict  of  Cyrus  was  found.  Darius,  who  in  all 
respects  pursued  the  policy  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  reissued  and  confirmed  the  decree.     Under 

answer,  regards  the  resumption  and  redistribution  of  the  land  after  the 
return  from  the  exile.  Did  those  who  returned  from  the  exile  enter  into 
possession  of  tlieir  patrimonial  estates?  Who  had  possessed  and  cultivated 
them  (for  though  much  may  have  been  waste,  much  must  still  have  been 
cultivated  during  the  seventy  years)?  How  were  these  possessors,  by 
whatever  title  they  held,  ejected?  Many  did  not  return,  many  families 
must  have  died  out  —  some  apostatized.  Under  what  authority,  that  of  the 
Persian  Pasha,  or  authority  exercised  by  the  Jewish  rulers  (the  elders),  did 
they  reenter  upon  their  property  ?  Was  all  considered,  as  sometimes  in  the 
East,  confiscated  to  the  crown  (the  Babylonian  or  Persian  king)  and  re- 
granted?  We  read  that  the  Jews  entered  into  their  cities,  as  into  Jerusalem 
A  kind  of  domestic  government,  of  the  Elders,  was  formed  (Ezra  v.  9,  1(>; 
vi.  7,  8,  14),  who  ruled  and  represented  the  people;  who  communicated  with 
the  Persian  government  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  were  held  respon- 
sible, as  it  should  seem,  for  the  public  peace.  Vague  hints  are  all  that  tran- 
:jpires  of  this  reestablishment  and  reorganization  of  the  exiles  in  their 
native  land  Josephus  asserts  that  the  chief  rule  under  the  Persians  was 
with  ti»e  High  Priests,  who  governed  irohTELgi  xp^t^^^i  aptaTOKpaTtK^  fxer* 
d^tyapxiac.  Ant.  xi.  iv.  8.  He  says,  later  (Ant.  xx.  10)^  that  they  ruled 
6r]fj,0KpanKC)^.  But  the  High  Priests'  supremacy  was  of  later  growth. 
Zerubbabel  was  now  the  head  of  the  community,  and  he  was  of  the  lineage 
of  David.  The  prophets  hoped  to  see  in  him  the  restoration  of  the  throne 
of  David.  Haggai  ii.  23:  Zcch.  iii.  8;  vi.  12,  13 
I  Haggai.  i.  1,  2,  9;  Zech.  i.  1-fi 
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the  protection  of  the  Persian  governors,  the  Jews 
pressed  forward  the  work,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  second  Temple,  built  on  the  old  founda- 
tions, but  of  far  less  costly  and  splendid  materials,  was 
finally  completed.  The  dimensions  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  of  Solomon,  except  perhaps  the 
height  of  the  interior,  which  was  greater,  and  the  want 
of  the  lofty  porch  or  tower.  The  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion was  cel^ebrated  with  all  the  joy  and  magnificence 
which  an  impoverished  and  dependent  people  could 
display;  but  what  a  falhng-off'  in  the  national  sacri- 
fice of  100  bullocks,  200  rams,  400  lambs,  and  12 
goats,  for  a  sin-offering,  fi'om  the  countless  hecatombs 
of  Solomon ! 

The  treasures  of  the  national  poetry  alone  were  not 
exhausted  :  the  hymns  composed  for  the  second  Dedi- 
cation —  probably  the  five  last  psalms  in  the  collection, 
though  they  by  no  means  equalled  —  approached  far 
nearer  to  the  vigor  and  dignity  of  the  earlier  hymns, 
than  either  the  Temple  itself  to  its  prototype,  or  the 
number  and  value  of  the  sacrifices.  The  Jews  enjoyed 
another  kind  of  satisfaction :  their  Samaritan  adversa- 
ries w^ere  not  merely  frustrated  in  their  opposition  to 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  but  obliged,  by  an  imperial 
edict,  to  contribute  to  its  completion. 

To  the  Jews  the  rest  of  the  long  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  passed  away  in  uneventful  prosperity :  to 
that  of  his  successor,  Xerxes,  we  assign,  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  German  writers,  the  remarkable 
history  of  Esther.  The  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture  cannot 
be  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  nor  do  we  trace  the  character 
of  the  mild  and  humane  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in 
the  capricious  despot  who  repudiates  his  wife  because 
she  will  not  expose  herself  to  the  public  gaze  in  a 
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drunken  festival ;  raises  a  favorite  vizier  to  the  highest 
honors  one  day,  and  hangs  liim  tlie  next ;  commands 
the  massacre  of  a  whole  people,  and  then  allows  them, 
in  self-defence,  to  commit  a  horrible  carnage  among  his 
other  subjects.  Yet  all  this  weak  and  headstrong  vio- 
lence agrees  exactly  with  the  character  of  that  Xerxes 
who  commanded  the  sea  to  be  scourged,  because  it 
))roke  down  his  bridge  over  the  Hellespont ;  beheaded 
the  engineers,  because  their  work  was  swept  away  by  a 
storm  ;  wantonly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  father, 
put  to  death  the  sons  of  his  oldest  friend  Pythias,  who 
had  contributed  most  splendidly  to  his  armament; 
shamefully  misused  the  body  of  the  brave  Leonidas  ; 
and  after  his  defeat,  like  another  Sardanapalus,  gave 
himself  up  to  such  voluptuousness,  as  to  issue  an  edict, 
offering  a  reward  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure. 
The  synchronisms,  remarked  by  Eichhom,  strongly 
confirm  this  view.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
Ahasuerus  summons  a  divan  of  all  the  great  officers  of 
the  kingdom  at  Susa,  whom  he  entertains  and  banquets 
180  days.  In  his  third  year,  Xerxes,  at  a  great  assem- 
bly, deliberates  and  takes  measures  for  the  subjugation 
of  Greece.  In  his  seventh  year,  (b.  c.  479,)  Ahasuerus 
marries  Esther.  In  his  seventh  year  Xerxes  returns, 
discomfited,  to  Susa,  and  abandons  himself  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  harem.  The  imbecile  facility  with  which 
Xerxes,  according  to  Herodotus,  first  gave  up  to  his 
seductive  mistress,  Artaynta,  a  splendid  robe,  the  pres- 
ent of  his  queen  ;  and  then,  having  made  a  rash 
promise  at  a  banquet,  yielded  up  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Masistes  (the  mother  of  his  mistress)  to  the  barbarous 
vengeance  of  his  queen  ;  so  precisely  resembles  the  con- 
duct of  Ahasuerus,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  susj)ect 
we  are  reading  of  the  same  person  in  the  Grecian  and 
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the  Hebrew  annalist.  The  similarity  of  the  names 
Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  Esther,  is  likewise 
observable  :  and  though  Esther,. at  first,  appears  in  an 
amiable  light,  by  the  account  of  her  own  countrymen, 
yet  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
diminishes  the  improbability,  that,  through  jealousy 
and  the  corrupting  influence  of  her  station  in  the  court 
of  Xerxes,  she  might  in  later  life  have  become  as 
revengeful  and  sanguinary  as  the  Amestris  of  Herod- 
otus. 

But  whoever  was  the  Ahasuerus  (the  great  king), 
during  his  reign  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  danger  of 
total  extermination.  At  the  great  imperial  banquet, 
where  all  the  splendor  of  the  kingdorii  was  displayed, 
the  sovereign  commanded  the  presence  of  his  queen, 
Vashti.  With  a  better  sense  of  her  own  dignity,  the 
queen  refused  to  attend.  The  weak  monarch  was  not 
merely  irritated  during  his  state  of  intoxication ;  but 
after  he  had  returned  to  his  sober  reason,  instead  of 
honoring  her  higher  sense  of  decency,  retained  his 
anger  at  the  disobedience  of  his  queen,  degraded 
Vashti  from  her  royal  station,  and  sent  out  an  edict, 
ludicrous  enough  to  modern  ears,  which  enacted  the 
implicit  submission  of  all  the  females  in  the  monarchy 
to  the  will  of  their  husbands.  After  this  a  general 
levy  of  beautiful  damsels  was  made,  to  supply  the 
seraglio  of  the  king,  out  of  whom  he  was  to  select  his 
queen.  Hadassah,  or  Esther,  the  cousin-german  of 
Mordecai,  a  distinguished  Jew,  who  had  brought  her 
up  from  her  childhood,  had  the  fortune  to  please  the 
king ;  she  was  put  in  possession  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and  at  a  great  festival  proclaimed  the  Queen 
of  Persia,  her  birth  still  remaining  a  secret.  Among 
the  rival  candidates  for  the  royal  favor  Avere  Mordecai 
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and  Hainan,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient 
Amalekitish  kings.  Mordecai  fortunately  detected  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Hfe  of  the  king,  but  Haman  soon 
outstripped  all  competitors  in  the  race  of  advancement. 
Perhaps  the  great  destruction  in  the  families  of  the 
Persian  nobility,  particularly  of  the  seven  great  heredi- 
tary counsellors  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  Grecian 
war,  may  account,  if  any  cause  is  wanting  besides  the 
caprice  of  a  despot,  for  the  elevation  of  a  stranger  to 
the  rank  of  first  vizier.  Mordecai  alone,  his  rival,  (for 
this  supposition  renders  the  whole  history  more  prob- 
able,) refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  honors  to  the 
new  favorite.  Haman,  most  likely,  secretly  informed 
of  his  connection  with  the  queen,  and  fearing,  there- 
fore, to  attack  Mordecai  openly,  determined  to  take 
his  revenge  on  the  whole  Jewish  people.  He  repre- 
sented them  to  the  king  as  a  dangerous  and  turbulent 
race ;  and  promised  to  obtain  immense  wealth,  10,000 
talents  of  silver,  no  doubt  from  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  to  the  royal  treasury,  which  was  exhausted 
by  the  king's  pleasures  and  by  the  Grecian  war.  On 
these  representations  he  obtained  an  edict  for  the 
general  massacre  of  the  Hebrew  people  throughout  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which  Judaea  was  one. 
The  Jews  were  in  the  deepest  dismay ;  those  in  Susa 
looked  to  Mordecai  as  their  only  hope,  and  he  to 
Esther.  The  influence  of  the  queen  might  prevail,  if 
she  could  once  obtain  an  opportunity  of  softening  tlse 
heart  of  Ahasuerus.  But  it  was  death,  even  for  the 
queen,  to  intrude  upon  the  royal  presence  unsum- 
moned,  unless  the  king  should  extend  his  golden 
sceptre  in  sign  of  pardon.  Esther  trembled  to  under- 
take the  cause  of  her  kindred  ;  but,  as  of  Jewish  blood, 
she  herself  was  involved  in  the  general  condemnation. 
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Having  propitiated  her  God  by  a  fast  of  three  days, 
she  appeared,  radiant  in  her  beauty,  before  the  royal 
presence.  The  golden  sceptre  was  extended  towards 
her ;  not  merely  her  life,  but  whatever  gift  she  should 
demand,  was  conceded  by  the  captivated  monarch. 
The  cautious  Esther  merely  invited  the  king,  and 
Haman  his  minister,  to  a  banquet.  Haman  fell  into 
the  snare ;  and,  delighted  with  this  supposed  mark  of 
favor  from  the  queen,  imagined  all  impediments  to  the 
gratification  of  his  vengeance  entirely  removed,  and 
gave  orders  that  a  lofty  gallows  should  be  erected  for 
the  execution  of  Mordecai.  The  king,  in  the  mean 
time,  during  a  sleepless  night,  had  commanded  the 
chronicles  of  the  kingdom  to  be  read  before  him.  The 
book  happened  to  open  at  the  relation  of  the  valuable 
but  unrequited  service  of  Mordecai,  in  saving  the 
king's  life  from  a  conspiracy  within  his  own  palace. 
The  next  morning,  Ahasuerus  demanded  from  the 
obsequious  minister,  "  in  what  manner  he  might  most 
exalt  the  man  whom  he  delighted  to  honor  ?  "  The 
vizier,  appropriating  to  himself  this  signal  mark  of 
favor,  advised  that  this  highly  distinguished  individual 
should  be  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  set  on  the  king's 
horse,  with  the  royal  crown  on  his  head,  and  thus  led 
by  one  of  the  greatest  men  through  the  whole  city,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  people,  as  the  man  whom  the  king 
dehghted  to  honor.  To  his  astonishment  and  dismay, 
Haman  is  himself  commanded  to  conduct,  in  this 
triumphant  array,  his  hated  rival  Mordecai.  In  terror 
he  consults  his  wife  and  the  wise  men  as  to  his  ftiture 
course  ;  he  is  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  the  banquet 
of  Esther.  Here,  as  usual,  the  king,  enraptured  with 
his  entertainment,  offers  his  queen  whatever  boon  she 
may  desire,  even  to  half  of  his  kingdom.     Her  request 
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is  the  deliverance  of  her  people  from  the  fatal  sentence 
The  detection  and  the  condemnation  of  the  ministei 
was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Haman,  endeavoring 
to  entreat  mercy,  throws  himself  upon  her  couch.  The 
jealous  monarch  either  supposing,  or  prn tending  to 
suppose,  that  he  is  making  an  attempt  on  the  person 
of  the  queen,  commands  his  instant  execution  ;  and 
Haman,  by  this  summary  sentence,  is  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  had  been  raised  for  Mordecai,  while  the 
Jew  is  raised  to  the  vacant  vizieralty.  Still,  however, 
the  dreadful  edict  was  abroad :  messengers  were  de- 
spatched on  all  sides  throughout  the  realm,  which 
extended  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  on  horseback,  on 
mules,  on  camels,  and  on  dromedaries,  permitting  the 
Jews  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  In  Susa  they  slew 
800  of  their  adversaries ;  75,000  in  the  provinces. 
The  act  of  vengeance  was  completed  by  the  execution 
of  Haman's  ten  sons,  who,  at  the  petition  of  Esther, 
suffered  the  fate  of  their  father.  So  great  was  the 
confusion  and  the  terror,  caused  by  the  degree  of 
royal  favor  which  Mordecai  enjoyed,  that  the  whole 
nation  became  objects  of  respect,  and  many  of  other 
extraction  embraced  their  religion.  The  memory  of 
this  signal  dehverance  has  been,  and  still  is,  celebrated 
by  the  Jews.  The  festival  is  called  that  of  Purim,  be- 
cause on  that  day  Haman  cast  (Pur)  the  lot  to  lestroy 
them.  It  is  preceded  by  a  strict  fast  on  the  13tli  of 
the  month  Adar  (February  and  March)  ;  the  14t]i 
and  15th  are  given  up  to  the  most  universal  and  un- 
bounded rejoicing.  The  Book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the 
83niagogue,  where  all  ages  and  sexes  are  bound  to  be 
present;  and  whenever  the  name  of  Haman  occurs, 
the  whole  congregation  clap  their  hands,  and  stamp 
with  their  feet,  and  answer,  "  Let  his  memory  perish." 
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The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,^  the  successor  of  Xerxes 
on  the  Persian  throne,  was  favorable  to  the  Jews.  In 
the  seventh  year  a  new  migration  took  ])lace  from 
Babylonia,  headed  by  Ezra,  a  man  of  priestly  descent 
and  high  in  favor  at  the  court  of  Persia.^  He  set  out 
from  Susiana,  halted  near  the  river  Ahava,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  settlement  of  Kasifya  a 
reinforcement  of  thirty-eight  Levites  (none  had  joined 
him  before).^  He  w^as  invested  with  full  powers  to 
make  a  collection  among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  for  the 
adornment  of  the  national  Temple,  and  to  establish 
magistrates  and  judges  in  every  part  of  Judaea.  Many 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  higher  and  of  the  inferior 
orders  had  joined  themselves  to  his  party  —  singers, 
porters,  and  Nethinims.  They  an'ived  in  safety, 
though  without  any  protection  from  the  royal  troops, 
and  laden  with  treasures  of  great  value,  in  Jerusalem, 
and  were  received  with  the  utmost  respect  both  by  the 
Jews  and  the  Persian  governors.  The  national  spirit 
of  Ezra  was  deeply  grieved  to  find  that,  by  contracting 
marriages  with  the  adjacent  tribes,  not  merely  the 
commonalty,  but  the  chieftains  and  the  priests  them- 
selves had  contaminated  the  pure  descent  of  the  Israel- 
itish  race.  By  his  influence,  by  his  authority,  exercised 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  seclusion  in  the 
Temple,  by  fasting,  by  what  was  no  doubt  deemed 
special  intercourse  with  God,  by  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  strongest  national  and  religious  feelings,  Ezra 
prevailed,  so  that  these  marriages  were  generally  can- 
celled, and  the  foreign  wives  repudiated ;  but  with  a 

1  fi7,Kpox£ip  —  Longiraanus. 

2  p:zia  vii.  6-11. 

3  I  think  Herzfeld's  conjecture  about  Ahava  and  Kasifya  the  best  —  that 
Ahava  was  the  district  Ahvras,  southwest  from  Susiana;  Kasifya,  Kohash 
U.  p.  125. 
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singular  impulse  of  tenderness  in  this  hard  severity, 
the  husbands  refused  to  dismiss  them  and  their  children 
during  the  inclement  winter  and  pouring  rain,  and 
insisted  on  awaiting  a  milder  season  for  their  departure. 
But  the  rending  asunder  of  these  ties  of  conjugal  love 
and  of  fatherhood,  at  the  command  of  the  Law,  is  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  change  wrought  in  the 
Israelitish  people  —  of  the  strong,  stern  passion  that 
their  religion  had  become,  which  before  the  exile  had 
hung  so  loose  upon  them,  had  been  ready  to  yield  to 
all  the  foreign  influences  of  the  rites  of  neighboring 
gods,  and  to  open  their  recluse  nationality,  with  its 
unsocial  worship,  to  unnational  feeling  and  unreligious 
vices  and  idolatries.  This  was  the  great  measure 
which  drew  the  iron  line  of  separation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  rest  of  the  world.^ 

Still  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  open  and  defenceless ; 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Persian  kings  would  not 
permit  the  Jews  to  fortify  a  military  post  of  such 
importance  as  their  capital.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah,  a  man 
of  Jewish  descent,  cup-bearer  to  the  king,  received  a 
commission  to  rebuild  the  city  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition. The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  Persian 
politics  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Jewish  cup-bearer,  as  in  the  foreign 
history  of  the  times.  The  power  of  Persia  had  received 
a  fatal  blow  in  the  victory  obtained  at  Cnidus  by 
Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral.     The  great   king  was 

1  Herzfeld  has  drawn  out  this  transaction  with  great  minuteness  and 
accuracy  (ii.  p.  13-16),  as  likewise  the  whole  organization  of  the  magisterial 
and  judicial  authority,  that  of  the  priesthood  and  the  Levites,  and  the 
whole  Temple  scr\'ice.  His  Talmudic  citations  on  all  these  points  are  of 
weight  and  value,  lie  may  be  compared  with  our  own  great  Talmudirt, 
Lightfoot. 
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obliged  to  submit  to  a  humiliating  peace,  among  the 
articles  of  which  were  the  abandonment  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  a  stipulation  that  the  Persian  army  should 
not  approach  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  sea. 
Jerusalem  being  about  this  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
standing  so  near  the  line  of  communication  with  Egypt, 
became  a  post  of  the  utmost  value.  The  Persian  court 
saw  the  wisdom  of  intrusting  the  command  of  a  city 
and  the  government  of  a  people  always  obstinately 
national,  to  an  officer  of  their  own  race,  yet  on  whose 
fidelity  they  might  have  full  reliance.  The  shock 
which  the  Persian  authority  had  suffered  is  still  further 
shown  by  the  stealth  and  secrecy  with  which  Nehe- 
miah,  though  araied  with  the  imperial  edict,  was 
obliged  to  proceed.  For  the  heads  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  the  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  and  Arabians, 
openly  opposed  the  work.  By  night,  and  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  the  whole  people  of  every  rank 
and  order  labored  with  such  assiduity  —  one  half  work- 
ing, while  the  other  watched,  and  stood  on  their 
defence  —  that  in  incredibly  short  time,  fifty-two  days, 
the  enemy,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem  the  Ara- 
bian, who  had  at  first  treated  the  attempt  with  scorn, 
saw  the  strong  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
girt  with  impregnable  walls  and  towers,  defying  their 
assault,  and  threatening  to  bridle  their  independence. 
Nehemiah  had  to  contend  not  only  with  foreign  oppo- 
sition, but  with  domestic  treachery.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  nobles  were  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  particularly  with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite ;  and 
the  great  measure  by  which  the  governor  relieved  the 
people  from  usurious  burdens,  though  popular  no  doubt 
among  the  lower  orders,  by  no  means  conciliated  the 
more  wealthy  to  his  administration.     The  exaction  of 
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the  Persian  tribute  pressed  heavily  on  the  mass  of  the 
people :  to  defray  this  charge,  the  poor  were  obliged  to 
borrow  of  the  rich,  w^ho,  in  defiance  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
exacted  enormous  usury.  Nehemiah,  by  the  example 
of  his  own  munificence,  and  by  his  authority,  extorted 
in  a  public  assembly  a  general  renunciation  of  these 
(daims,  and  a  solemn  oath  of  future  conformity  to  the 
Law.  In  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution  he  closed 
the  sitting  with  this  imprecation :  —  he  shook  his  lap, 
and  said,  "  So  God  shake  out  every  man  fi'om  his 
house,  and  from  his  labor,  that  performeth  not  this 
promise,  even  thus  be  ye  shaken  out  and  emptied." 
And  all  the  congregation  said  ''Amen !  "  and  praised 
the  Lord. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  outward  security  and 
inward  peace  of  the  people,  and  having  solemnly  dedi- 
cated the  wall,  Nehemiah  left  Hanani  his  brother,  and 
Hananiah,  as  governors  of  Jerusalem,  strictly  enjoining 
them  to  keep  the  gates  closed,  except  during  the  day, 
and  returned  to  Persia  for  a  short  time,  to  report  his 
proceedings  and  renew  his  commission.  On  his  return, 
which  speedily  followed,  he  took  new  measures  to 
secure  the  purity  of  descent,  now  held  of  such  high 
importance  among  the  Jews.  The  genealogies  of  all 
the  congregation  were  inquired  into  and  accurately 
made  out;  so  too  the  number  of  genuine  Israelite^^ 
taken,  which  was  reckoned  at  42,360,  besides  7887 
slaves  and  245  singers  of  both  sexes.  All  their  stock 
amounted  (only)  to  786  horses,  their  mules  245, 
camels  485,  asses  1720.  Such  was  the  fallen  state  of 
this  once  mighty  and  opulent  nation.  Yet  still  the 
contributions  to  the  Temple  were  on  a  scale  compara- 
tively munificent.  Nehemiah  himself,  the  leaders,  and 
the  body  of  the  people,  voluntarily  offered  a  consider- 
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able  sum  in  gold,  silver,  utensils  for  the  service,  and 
costly  garments  for  the  priests.  There  seems  to  have 
been  much  unwillingness  in  the  body  of  the  people  to 
inhabit  the  city,  where  probably  the  police  was  more 
strict,  the  military  duties  more  onerous,  and  in  general 
more  restraint,  with  less  freedom  and  less  profit,  than 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  the  general  security 
of  the  country,  and  most  likely  direct  orders  from  the 
court  of  Persia,  required  that  the  capital  should  be  well 
manned ;  and  accordingly  every  tenth  man,  by  lot, 
was  constrained  to  enroll  himself  among  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  mean  time  Ezra,  who  had  been  superseded  in 
the  civil  administration  by  Nehemiah,  had  applied  him- 
self to  his  more  momentous  task  —  the  compilation  of 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews.  Much  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity ;  the 
ancient  Book  of  Jasher,  that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord, 
the  writings  of  Gad  and  Iddo  the  Prophet,  and  those 
of  Solomon  on  Natural  History.  The  rest,  particularly 
the  Law,  of  which,  after  the  discovery  of  the  original 
by  Hilkiah,  many  copies  were  taken ;  the  historical 
books,  the  poetry,  including  all  the  prophetic  writings, 
except  those  of  Malachi,  were  collected,  revised,  and 
either  at  that  time,  or  subsequently,  arranged  in  three 
gi'eat  divisions  :  the  Law,  containing  the  five  Books  of 
]\Ioses ;  ^  the  Prophets,  the  historical  and  propheti(!al 

1  Ewald  writes  thus: — "That  the  la?t  editor  of  the  Pentateuch  li.'ed 
durinj^  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  I  have  shown  before;  and 
how  the  written  Law  of  Moses  since  the  days  of  king  Josiah  came  into 
common  use;"  p.  149.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  written  Law,  even  Deuter- 
onomy, was  of  far  earlier  date  —  indeed  existed,  if  not  in  its  absolutely 
perfect  form  as  it  now  exists,  but  as  the  recognized,  well-known  statute 
law  of  the  people.  The  fact  stated  by  Jost,  on  which  I  have  before  insisted, 
that  there  were  many  precepts  of  the  Law  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
in  the  new  state  of  society  many  which  needed  exposition  ("Esist  klair 
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books  ;  the  Hagiograplia,  called  also  the  Psalms,  con 
taining  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon.     Job,^  Daniel  too,  are  now  found  among 

dass  viele  derselben  sich  gar  nicht  ausfiihren  liessen,  und  viele  einer  Erlau- 
terutig  bediirften,  uin  nicht  inissverstanden  zu  werden,  p.  92),"  is  to  me  a 
conclusive  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Law,  At  a  later  period 
such  clauses  could  hardly  be  invented,  could  not  possibly  be  interpolated. 

Jost  observes  that,  though  Ezra  may  in  one  sense  be  called  a  second 
Moses,  as  the  second  founder  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  yet  that  the  con- 
stitution was  entirely  different.  Moses  founded  a  state,  "ein  Volk  Got- 
tes  mit  einur  Gottes-Kegierung  "  —  Ezra  a  religious  community,  "  eine  Got- 
tes-Gemeiiide."  The  Law  became  supreme  and  alone:  the  priesthood,  the 
older  interpreters  and  expositors  of  the  Law,  gave  place  to  tlie  learned  in 
the  Law;  pp.  37,  38. 

1  The  date  and  authorship  of  that  most  sublime  poem,  I  had  almost 
written  the  most  sublime  poem  of  antiquity,  has,  it  is  well  known,  led  to 
interminable,  as  yet  unexhausted,  to  me  as  yet  inconclusive  controversy. 
A  masterly  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cook,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
gives  a  full,  and,  on  the  whole,  fair  statement  of  all  the  conflicting  theories. 
But  neither  Mr.  Cook,  nor,  as  far  as  1  know,  any  other  writers,  have  dwelt 
sufficiently  on  what  seems  to  me  the  most  signal  and  remarkable  character- 
istic of  that  poem.  The  moral  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  noblest  protest 
against,  and  the  loftiest  refutation  of,  those  abuses  or  misapprehensions 
which  might  naturally  flow  from,  which  did  flow  from,  the  Mosaic  and 
»Tewish  system.  The  relation  of  God  to  the  Israelites  as  their  special 
/Sovereign,  of  the  Israelites  to  God  as  his  ciiosen  and  f)eculiar  people,  led 
almost  of  necessity  to  the  vulgar  notion  (and  the  vulgar  notion  spread  very 
widely),  that  Jehovah  was  the  national  God;  a  greater  God  indeed  than 
the  gods  of  the  neighboring  and  hostile  nations,  but  still  self-limited  as  it 
were  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  sons  of  Abraham.  Again  the  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Law  were  sure  to  lead,  and  did  actually 
lead,  to  the  conclusion,  that  happiness  and  misery  in  this  life  were  the  one 
certain,  undeviable  test  of  the  divine  favor  or  disfavor.  "  Who  did  sin,  this 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind '?  "  John  ix.  2.  Every  visita- 
tion was  a  direct  proof  of  sin,  actual  or  hereditary.  /  have  been  young  and 
nouo  am  olil,  yet  have  J  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
their  bread.  Ps.  xxxvii.  27.  What  is  the  argument  of  the  magnificent 
colloquies  of  Job  and  his  comforters,  of  Elihu,  and  of  the  unrivalled  close  of 
the  poem?  the  direct  contradiction  to  these  narrow  conclusions*  —  That 
God  is  the  one  universal  God;  that  over  the  mysteries  of  his  being,  the 
mysteries  of  his  Providential  Government,  there  is  the  same  impenetrable 
veil  which  shrouds  the  Godhead  from  the  understanding  of  man.  \i.d  all 
this,  as  seems  almost  inevitable,  is  connected  with  the  historj',  it  may  be 
the  poetical  and  imaginative,  or  the  real  history  of  a  man,  not  a  Jew;  of  a 
man  (we  cannot  say  whether  he  owes  his  fame  to  the  poem,  or  whetner  the 
poem  was  grounded  on  bis  fame)  sprung  from  a  race  kindred  to,  and  though 
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these  Ketubim.  At  a  later  period,  probably  in  the  timfe 
of  Simon  the  Just,  the  books  of  Malachi,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther  were  added,  and  what  is  called  the 
Canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  finally  closed.  It  is  most 
likely  that  from  this  time  the  Jews  began  to  establish 
synagogues,  or  places  of  public  worship  and  instruction, 
for  the  use  of  which  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were 
multiplied.  The  Law,  thus  revised  and  corrected,  was 
publicly  read  in  the  Temple  by  Ezra,  the  people  listen- 
ing with  the  most  devout  attention ;  ^  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  celebrated  with  considerable  splendor. 
After  this  festival  a  solemn  fast  was  proclaimed :  the 
whole  people,  having  confessed  and  bewailed  their 
offences,  deliberately  renewed  the  covenant  with  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  An  oath  was  administered,  that 
they  would  keep  the  law  ;  avoid  intermarriages  with 
strangers  ;  neither  buy  nor  sell  on  the  Sabbath ;  ob- 
serve the  Sabbatical  year,^  and  remit  all  debts  accord- 
ing to  the  law  ;  pay  a  tax  of  a  third  of  a  shekel  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple  ;  and  offer  all  first-fruits  and  all 
tithes  to  the  Levites. 

at  many  periods  in  deadly  hostility  with  the  Jews,  yet  owning  a  common 
ancestor:  it  may  be,  rather  without  doubt,  speaking  a  kindred  language. 
Is  it  impossible  that  the  poem  was  originally  Edomite?  May  the  peculiar- 
ities of  language,  bj'  some  supposed  archaisms,  by  others,  more  probal)ly, 
denoting  a  later  period,  be  either  provincialisms,  or  the  vestiges  of  an 
original,  closely  allied  language?  At  all  events  the  reception  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  as  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  so  wonderful  a  corrective  in  ihese 
two  all-iuiportant  points,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  more  rigidly  national 
St  riptures,  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  highest  interest. 

1  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  from  this  time,  as  well  as  the  regular  reading 
of  the  Law,  a  Liturgy,  or  order  of  divine  service,  was  established;  p.  162. 
There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  preaching  or  interpretation  of  the 
Law.  "  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  Law  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  Neh.  viii.  8;  compare  vii. 
10,  29. 

*^  The  Sabbatical  year  as  a  year  of  rest  was  kept  1  Mace.  vi.  49 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8.  "  Delude  blandieute  inertid,  septimum  quoque  annum  ignavia 
datum."     Tac.  Hist  v.  4. 
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Thus  the  Jewish  constitution  was  finally  reestab- 
lished. In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  administraticm 
Nehemiah  returned  to  the  Persian  court.  But  the 
weak  and  unsettled  polity  required  a  prudent  and  pop- 
ular government.  During  his  absence  of  many  years 
affairs  soon  fell  into  disorder.  Notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  the 
solemn  covenant  was  forgotten ;  and  on  his  return, 
after  his  long  residence  in  Persia  (Ezra  had  probably 
died  during  this  interval),^  Nehemiah  found  the  High 
Priest,  Eliashib  himself,  in  close  alliance  with  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,^  and  a  cham- 
ber in  the  Temple  assigned  for  the  use  of  this  stranger. 
A  grandson  of  the  High  Priest  had  taken  as  his  wife  a 
daughter  of  their  other  adversary,  Sanballat.  Others 
of  the  people  had  married  into  the  adjacent  tribes,  had 
forgotten  their  native  tongue,  and  spoke  a  mixed  and 
barbarous  jargon ;  the  Sabbath  was  violated  both  bv 
the  native  Jews  and  by  the  Tyrian  traders,  who  sold 
their  fish  and  merchandise  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
Armed  with  the  authority  of  a  Persian  satrap,  and  that 
of  his  own  munificent  and  conciliatory  character,  —  for 
as  governor  he  had  lived  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
continually  entertained  150  of  the  chief  leaders  at  his 

1  According  to  the  probable  account  of  Josephus,  Ezra  received  an  honor- 
able burial  in  Jerusalem.  Later  legend  carried  him  back  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  his  tomb  was  shown  on  the  river 
Senuica,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Khusistan.  Travels  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  i.  73. 

The  time  of  Nehemiah's  absence  is  ditlicult  to  calculate.  If  his  first  ad- 
ministration dates  from  445,  and  he  returned  in  425  (king  Artaxerxes,  by 
whose  permission  he  returned,  died  in  424),  his  first  administration  having 
lasted  twelve  vears,  it  was  seven  or  eight  years.  See  Herzfeld's  note  on 
p.  77. 

2  Tc'vah  was  probably  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  by  intrigue  hati 
intruded  into,  if  not  the  priestly  office,  some  priestly  privileges.  Herzfeli'. 
U  78. 
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own  table,  —  Nehemiah  reformed  all  these  disord^^s. 
Among  the  rest  he  expelled  fi'om  Jerusalem  Manassih 
the  son  of  Joiada,  (who  succeeded  Eliashib  in  the  High 
Priesthood,)  on  account  of  his  unlawful  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  Sanballat 
meditated  signal  revenge.  He  built  a  rival  temple  on 
the  mountain  of  Gerizim,  and  appointed  Manasseh  High 
Priest ;  and  thus  the  schism  between  the  two  nations, 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  was  perpetuated  for- 
ever.i  The  Jews  ascribe  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
among  the  Samaritans,  even  their  possession  of  the 
sacred  books,  to  the  apostasy  of  Manasseh.  The  rival 
temple,  they  assert,  became  the  place  of  refuge  to  all 
the  refractory  and  licentious  Jews,  who  could  not  en- 
dure the  strict  administration  of  the  law  in  Judaea. 
But  these  are  the  statements  of  bitter  and  imphicable 
adversaries,  fairly  to  be  mistrusted  either  as  untrue,  or 
as  exaggerated.  Still,  from  the  building  of  the  rival 
temple,  we  may  date  the  total  separation  of  the  two 
races.^  Samaria,  however,  remained  in  comparative 
insignificance,  while  Jerusalem  was  destined  to  a  second 
era  of  magnificence  and  ruin. 

It  is  indeed  most  extraordinary  too  that  Samaria 
grew  up  and  remained  an  insulated  community  within 
a  narrow  district.     She  rose  not  to  be  a  rival  kingdom. 

1  Nehem.  xiii.  28.  The  rest  of  this  is  from  Joseph.,  Ant.  xi.  8.  I  see  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  authority  of  Joseph  us  on  this  point,  thus  incidentally 
confirmed  from  Nehemiah.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  now  breaks  off.  But 
there  is  considerable  chronological  difficulty.     See  Herzfeld's  note,  p.  129. 

2  "  Worin  ihre  eigenthiimliche  Lehre,  als  verschieden  von  der  Jiidischen, 
anfangs  bestanden  habe,  lasst  sich  nicht  wohl  genau  angeben.  Die  Feiiid- 
schaft  zwischen  ihnen  und  den  andern  Juden  war  lediglich  durch  dii 
Eifersucht  der  beiden  Tempel  geniihrt,  deren  jeder  auf  urspriinglicne 
Echtheit  Anspruch  machte,  und  gegeniiber  den  herrschenden  Gewalt^n 
geltend  zu  machen  suchte,  bis  es  den  Juden  gelang  den  Samantanischen 
Tempel  au  zerstoreu."    Jost,  49. 
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The  northern  provinces,  the  most  extensive  and 
flourishing  inheritance  of  the  ten  tribes,  became  grad- 
ually populous,  —  populous,  if  we  are  to  beheve  later 
accounts,  to  an  incredible  degree ;  but  in  polity,  in 
religion,  they  no  longer  kept  up  the  independence  or 
asserted  the  superiority  of  Israel  or  Ephraim.  Whether 
descendants  of  the  original  ten  tribes,  who  from  insig- 
nificance or  from  poverty  escaped  tlie  deportation,  or 
of  those  who  slowly  migrated  back  from  the  East  to  the 
lands  of  their  fathers,  whether  of  pure  or  mingled 
blood,  we  should  have  supposed  that  their  sympathies 
as  kindred  would  have  allied  them  with  Samaria ;  that 
the  northern  confederacy  would  have  accepted  the 
temple  on  Gerizim  as  its  national  centre  of  worship. 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  do  they  become  pure  and 
unidolatrous  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  but 
Jerusalem  is  their  capital ;  they  go  up  to  the  Temple 
on  Mount  Moriah  to  their  feasts.^  If  they  had  some 
settlers  who  from  Judah  or  Benjamin  mixed  with  them, 
and  who  retained  what  may  be  called  their  legal  domi- 
cile with  their  own  tribe  (one  family  will  occur,  the 
most  famous  in  the  race  of  men),  yet  these  can  have 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast  population  of  the 
two  Galilees,  which  were  joined  not  merely  in  religious 
but  political  unity  with  the  south,  who  not  only  wor- 
shipped in  Jerusalem,  but  rendered  allegiance  to  the 
ruling  power,  whether  that  of  the  High  Priests  or  that 
of  the  royal  Asmonean  house.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,^  the  Jews  were  few  in  Galilee 
—  so  few  that  they  were  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of 

1  See,  on  the  seven  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Samaritans,  the  two  Pass- 
overs, that  of  the  First  -  Fruits,  of  Trumpets,  of  Atonement,  two  of  Taber- 
nacles, on  their  rite  of  circumcision,  of  uncleanness,  &c.,  in  which  they 
closely  follow  the  Law,  Jost.  57  et  seq. 

a  1  Mace.  v.  23,  &c. 
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heatlien  tribes  who  dwelt  with  them,  and  broiio-ht  into 
Juda3a ;  and  that  Plioenicians  and  Arabs,  and  a  race  of 
mingled  descent,  and  later,  Greek  influences,  spread 
widely  in  these  regions ;  but  still  this  only  makes  more 
remarkable  the  predominant  Jewish,  certainly  anti- 
Samaritan,  character  of  these  provinces,  as  fur  as  w<> 
can  trace  them,  both  in  their  earlier  and  later  history. 

After  the  death  of  Nehemiah  (about  b.  c.  415),  a 
curtain  falls  on  the  history  of  the  Jews.  This  curtain 
remains,  permitting  only  rare  and  doubtful  glimpses 
behind  its  thick  and  impenetrable  folds,  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  175),  a  period 
of  210  years,  as  long,  to  compare  it  with  modern 
history,  as  from  the  death  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  to  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  nearly  from  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Na 
poleon.  The  few  transactions  which  transpire  rest  on 
tradition  and  legend :  how  few  they  were,  may  appear 
from  the  barren  pages  of  Josephus,  whose  industry 
would  scarcely  have  been  at  fault  if  any  trustworthy 
records  had  been  extant  at  his  time.  For  more  than 
two  centuries,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  far 
as  the  record  of  events,  even  the  development  of  human 
character,  is  hardly  more  than  a  blank ;  and  yet  during 
that  period  wliat  a  signal  revolution  must  have  been, 
if  not  initiated,  yet  wrought  to  a  wonderfril  height  in 
the  character  of  the  Jewish  people  !  The  nation  which 
was  somewhat  contemptuously  permitted  by  the  mercy 
or  the  policy  of  the  great  Asiatic  sovereigns  to  return  to 
their  native  valleys,  —  who  lived  there  under  the  sway 
of  Persian  satraps,  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  — 
suddenly  emerge  as  the  magnanimous  heroes  of  the 
Maccabaic  wars,  assume  so  much  importance  as  to  be 
admitted  into  alliance   with   Rome,  though  with    the 
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rest  of  the  world  they  submit  to  become  a  province  of 
the  all-absorbing  empire  ;  yet  almost  alone  dare  to 
revolt  against  her  intolerable  tyranny,  and  wage  almost 
the  last  war  of  freedom  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Caesars.  And  all  this  time,  during  this  silent  period 
of  more  than  200  years,  the  religious  and  intellectual 
elements  of  the  Jewish  character  were  fermenting, 
untraced,  untraceable.  In  the  darkness  of  this  same 
long  period,  Judaism,  with  its  stern  and  settled  aver- 
sion to  all  Polytheism,  to  Gentile  influences,  gradually 
hardened  into  its  rigid  exclusiveness.  The  Canon  of 
the  sacred  writings,  it  is  not  clearly  known  by  whom 
or  on  what  authority,  rose  to  its  perfect  fiilness ;  the 
Scriptures  took  their  present  shape ;  some  at  least  of 
those  remarkable  books  which  we  call  Apocryphal,  as 
Ecclesiasticus,  came  to  light.  Conflicting  opinions, 
which  grew  up  under  the  Asmonean  princes  into  re- 
ligious factions,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
began  to  stir  in  the  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people.  The  old  Nazaritism  grew  towards  the  later 
Essenism. 

During  the  great  age  of  Grecian  splendor  in  arms, 
enterprise,  and  letters,  the  Jews,  in  this  quiet,  and 
perhaps  enviable  obscurity,  lay  hid  within  their  native 
valleys.  The  tide  of  war  rolled  at  a  distance,  wasting 
Asia  Minor,  and  occasionally  breaking  on  the  shores 
of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  The  Grecian  writers  of  this 
time  seem  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
people  ;  they  lay  entirely  out  of  the  Kne  of  maritime 
adventure :  Tyre  alone,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  attracted 
the  Grecian  merchant.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  now  in 
their  lowest  state  both  as .  to  numbers  and  opulence, 
had  commenced  their  mercantile  career.    The  accounts 
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of  the  intercourse  of  the  earher  and  later  Grecian 
philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  with  the  Hebrews, 
are  manifestly  fictions  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  eagerly 
adopted  and  exaggerated  by  the  Christian  Fathers. 
The  Greeks  little  apprehended  that  a  few  leagues 
inland  from  the  coast  which  their  fleets  perpetualhT- 
passed,  a  people,  speaking  a  language  which  they 
esteemed  barbarous,  was  quietly  pursuing  its  rural 
occupations,  and  cultivating  its  luxuriant  soil,  yet 
possessed  treasures  of  poetry  which  would  rival  their 
own  Pindar  and  Simonides,  moral  wisdom  which  might 
put  to  shame  that  of  Plato ;  a  people  who  hereafter 
were  to  send  forth  the  great  religious  instructors  of  the 
world. 

During  this  time,  too,  another  capital,  hereafter  to 
rise  to  a  commercial,  literary,  in  its  way,  religious  rival 
of  Jerusalem,  was  at  least  founded,  in  Egypt.  While 
in  Jerusalem  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  the  proper 
nation,  was  wrapping  itself  round  in  its  hard,  impene- 
trable Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  dallying 
at  least  with  Grecian  influences,  with  which  in  later 
times  they  entered  into  treacherous  alliance.  The 
Jews  of  Alexandria  probably  spoke  in  Greek,  certainly 
wrote  in  Greek  ;  they  translated  the  national  Scriptures 
into  Greek ;  they  allegorized  the  Mosaic  system,  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Everywhere  that  silent  preparation  (among,  alas  !  but  a 
few  !)  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  among  the  many 
for  the  obstinate  rejection  of  Christianity,  had  no  doubt 
begun,  which  was  to  be  continued  and  consummated 
during  the  two  more  eventftil  centuries  about  to  elapse 
between  the  Maccabaic  war  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  provincial  administration  of  the  Persian  govern- 
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ors  exercised  only  a  general  superintendence;  over  the 
subject  nations,  and  the  internal  government  of  Jeru- 
salem (this  seems  clear)  fell  insensibly  into  the  hands 
of  the  High  Priests.  From  the  administration  of 
Nehemiah  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  one 
atrocious  crime,  committed  in  the  family  of  the  High 
Priest,  ap])ears  the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the 
uneventful  annals  of  Judaja.  EHashib  was  succeeded 
in  the  High  Priesthood  by  Judas  —  Judas  by  John. 
The  latter,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  his  brother  Jesus 
with  Bagoses,  the  Persian  governor,  and  suspecting 
him  of  designs  on  the  High  Priesthood,  murdered  him 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Persian 
came  in  great  indignation  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  the 
Jews  would  have  prevented  his  entrance  into  the 
Temjile,  he  exclaimed,  "Am  not  I  purer  than  the  dead 
body  of  him  whom  ye  have  slain  in  the  Temple  ?  '* 
Bagoses  laid  a  heavy  mulct  on  the  whole  people  —  fifty 
drachms  for  every  lamb  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  seems 
that  from  that  time  Judaea  has  the  happy  distinction 
of  being  hardly,  if  ever,  mentioned  in  the  succeeding 
years,  when  war  raged  on  all  sides  around  her  peaceful 
valleys.  That  the  country  was  chastised,  perhaps 
devastated  (it  is  even  said  that  a  great  number  of  Jews 
were  swept  away  into  captivity  at  Babylon),  on  account 
of  real  or  suspected  participation  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Sidonians  against  Darius  Ochus,  appears  to  rest  on 
probable  authority,^  and  no  doubt    Judaea  must  have 

1  It  is  a  curious  conjecture  of  Herzfeld  that  this  is  the  period  to  which 
may  be  assigned  whatever  is  historical  in  the  legend  of  Judith  among  tha 
Apocrypha.  The  son  of  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  named  Holopherne?,  appear? 
as  distinguished  among  the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  army  of  Ocl.us  which 
invaded  Eg\'pt.  Herzfeld  suggests  that  he  may  have  commanded  the  de- 
tachment ordered  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  rebellious  Jews.  There  is  a 
Euruch  Bagoas,  too,  in  the  army  of  Ochus,  and  a  Eunuch  Bagoas  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  Book  of  Judith. 
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occasionally  suffered  from  the  marches  of  the  immense 
conflicting  armies  of  Persia  and  Egypt. 

At  length  the  peace  of  this  favored  district  was 
interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  After  the 
demohtion  of  Tyre,  the  conqueror  marched  against 
Gaza,  which  he  totally  destroyed.  Either  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  or  during  his  march  against  Gaza,  the 
Jews  no  doubt  made  their  submission.  On  this  simple 
fact  has  been  built  a  romantic  and  picturesque  story. 
"While  Alexander  was  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  The  High  Priest 
answered  that  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  Darius,  and  was 
bound  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  that  monarch. 
After  the  taking  of  Gaza,  the  conqueror  advanced 
against  Jerusalem.  Jaddua,  the  High  Priest,  and  the 
people  were  in  the  greatest  consternation.  But,  in  ;i 
vision,  God  commanded  Jaddua  to  take  comfort  —  to 
hang  the  city  with  garlands  —  throw  open  the  gates  — 
and  go  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  himself  clad  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  the  priests  in  their  ceremonial  attire, 
the  people  in  white  garments.  Jaddua  obeyed.  The 
solemn  procession  marched  forth  to  Sapha,  an  emi- 
nence, from  whence  the  whole  city  and  Temple  might 
be  seen.  No  sooner  had  Alexander  beheld  the  High 
Priest  in  his  hvacinthine  robes  embroidered  with  o-old, 
and  with  the  turban  and  its  golden  frontal,  than  he  fell 
prostrate  and  adored  the  Holy  Name,  which  was  there 
inscribed  in  o;olden  characters.  His  attendants  wore 
lost  in  astonishment.  The  Phoenicians  and  Chakh^ans 
had  been  eagerly  watching  the  signal  to  disperse  the 
suppliants,  and  pillage  the  city.  The  Syrian  kings, 
who  stood  around,  began  to  doubt  if  the  king  weie  in 
Ins  senses.  Parmenio  at  length  demanded  why  he, 
whom   all  the  world  worshipped,  should  worship  the 
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High  Priest.  "  I  worship,"  repHed  the  monarch,  "  not 
the  High  Priest,  but  his  God.  In  a  vision  at  Dios  in 
Macedonia,  that  figure  in  that  very  dress  appeared  to 
me.  He  exhorted  me  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Persia."  Alexander  tlien  took 
the  Priest  by  the  hand,  and  entered  the  city.  He 
offered  sacrifice ;  and  the  High  Priest  communicated 
to  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  predicting  that  a 
Greek  was  to  overthrow  the  Persian  empire.  Alex- 
ander, delighted  with  his  reception,  offered  to  the  Jews 
whatever  gift  they  should  desire.  They  requested  the 
freedom  of  their  brethren  in  Media  and  Babylonia. 
They  likewise  obtained  an  exemption  from  tribute  in 
the  Sabbatical  year.  The  difficulties  and  anachronisms 
of  this  whole  story  ^  have  been  exposed  by  Moyle,  and 
Mitford  the  Grecian  historian ;  and  unfortunately  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  were  so  much  interested  in  invent- 
ing or  embellishing  any  tale  which  could  honorably 
connect  them  with  the  great  founder  of  that  city,  that 
an  account  which  has  most  probably  passed  through 
their  hands  must  be  received  with  great  mistrust.  It 
is  added  that  the  Samaritans  petitioned  for  the  same 
exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  Alex- 
ander hesitated.  But  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  having,  for  some  unknown  reason,  risen 
against  Andromachus,  the  Macedonian  commander  in 
Samaria,  Alexander  ordered  the  whole  people  to  be 
expelled,  and  planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  their 
room.  The  Samaritans  retreated  to  Shechem,  and 
hence  they  are  called,  hi  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the 

1  For  instance  :  —  The  High  Priest  refuses  his  allegiance  to  Alexander, 
though  aware  that  he  is  designated  by  God,  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  as 
the  Destroyer  of  the  Persian  Enipire. 

The  opinions  of  more  ancient  author<j  may  be  found  in  Brucker,  ii.  662, 
note. 
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foolish  people  that  dwell  at  Sichem.  The  insurrection 
and  expulsion  of  the  Samaritans  are  mentioned  by 
Curtius,  according  to  whom  Andromachus  was  burned 
aHve.^  Of  the  former  history,  the  chroniclers  of  Alex- 
ander are  silent,  excepting  perhaps  Justin,  in  a  passage 
which  it  is  fair  to  mention.^  That  author  says,  that  in 
many  of  the  Syrian  cities,  the  kings  came  out  to  meet 
and  submit  to  Alexander,  with  sacred  fillets  on  their 
heads.  Alexander  is  likewise  stated  to  have  trans- 
planted 100,000  Jews  to  his  new  colony  in  Egypt,  and 
bestowed  on  them  equal  privileges  and  immunities 
with  the  Macedonians. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Judaea  came  into  the 
possession  of  Laomedon,  one  of  his  generals.  After  the 
defeat  of  Laomedon,  b.  c.  321,  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  attempted  to  seize  the  whole  of  Syria.  He  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem,  assaulted  it  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  met  with  no  resistance,  the  superstitious  Jews 
scrupling  to  violate  the  holy  day,  even  in  self-defence. 
The  conqueror  carried  away  100,000  captives,  whom 
he  settled  chiefly  in  Alexandria  and  Gyrene.^  In  a 
short  time,  following  a  more  humane  policy,  he  en- 
deavored to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to  his  cause,  en- 
rolled an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  intrusted  the  chief 
garrisons  of  the  country  to  their  care. 

Syria  and  Judaea  did  not  escape  the  dreadful  anarchy 
which  ensued  during  the  destructive  warfare  waged  by 
the  generals  and  successors  of  Alexander.  Twice 
these  provinces  fell  into  the  power  of  Antigonus,  and 
twice  were  regained  by  Ptolemy,  to  whose  share  they 

1  "  Oneravit  hunc  dolorem  nuncius  mortis  Andromachi,  quern  praefecerat 
Syriae:  vivum  Samaritse  cremaverant."     Curt.  Hist.  iv.  8. 

2  "  Tunc  in  Syriam  proficiscitur,  ubi  obvios  cum  infulis  multos  Orientii 
«ieges  habuit."     Justin,  Hist.  xi.  10. 

«  This  number  rests  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  Aristeas. 
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were  finally  adjudged  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus  at  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301).  The  maritime  towns, 
Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  were  the  chief  objects  of  con- 
tention ;  Jej-usalem  itself  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
horrors  of  war.  During  this  dangerous  period,  Onias, 
the  High  Priest,  administered  the  public  affairs  for 
twenty-one  years.  He  was  succeeded,  the  year  afler 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  by  Simon  the  Just,  a  pontiff  on 
whom  Jewish  tradition  dwells  with  peculiar  attach- 
ment.i  Simon's  death  was  the  commencement  of  peril 
and  disaster,  announced,  say  the  Rabbins,  by  the  most 
alarming  prodigies.  The  sacrifices,  which  were  always 
favorably  accepted  during  his  life,  at  his  death  became 
uncertain  or  unfavorable.  The  scape-goat,  which  used 
to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  and  to  be  dashed  immedi- 
ately to  pieces,  escaped  (a  fearful  omen)  into  the  desert. 
The  great  west  light  of  the  golden  chandelier  no  longer 
burned  with  a  steady  flame  —  sometimes  it  was  ex- 
tinguished. The  sacrificial  fire  languished ;  the  sacri- 
ficial bread  failed,  so  as  not  to  suffice,  as  formerly,  for 
the  whole  priesthood. 

1  "  Die  Talmiidische  Tradition  kennt  gleichfalls  einen  Simon  ha  Zad- 
dick,  ohne  dass  mit  Bestimmtheit  anzugeben  ware,  ob  sie  den  ersten,  oder 
den  zweiten  darunter  meint,  wcil  sie  eben  den  ganzen  langen  Zeitraum 
zwischen  Ezra  und  den  Makkabaern  mit  ihm  ausfiillt."  Geiger,  Urschrift, 
K).  30.  The  rest  of  the  passage  is  curious.  Simon  is  said  to  have  held  the 
High  Priesthood  for  forty  years.  It  appears  tome  that  Jewish  tradition 
has  mingled  together  two  Simons,  to  both  of  whom  it  has  assigned  the  title 
of  the  Just.  Simon  I.  the  Just  was  High  Priest  from  B.  c.  300  to  292; 
Simon  H.  (who  repelled  Ptolemy  Philopator  from  the  Temple:  see  p.  497) 
from  B.  c.  219  to  195.  To  which  does  the  splendid  eulogy  in  Ecclesiasticus 
L.  belong?  "  He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as 
the  moon  at  the  full:  as  the  sun  shining  in  the  Temple  of  the  Most  High, 

and  as  the  rainbow  giving  a  light  in  the  bright  clouds When  he  put 

on  the  robe  of  honor,  and  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  glorj';  when 
he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  made  the  garment  of  holiness  honorable." 
Read  the  whole,  the  ideal  of  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  High  Priest.  Com- 
pare Jost,  i.  110 
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The  founding  of  the  Syro-Grecian  kingdom  by  Se- 
leiicus,  and  the  estabhshment  of  Antioch  as  the  capital, 
brought  Judaea  into  the  unfortunate  situation  of  a  weak 
province,  placed  between  two  great  conflicting  mon- 
archies. Syria,  instead  of  a  Satrapy  or  Pachalik  of  the 
great  but  remote  Persian  empire,  became  a  powerful 
kingdom,  ruled  by  ambitious  princes,  and  inheriting 
some  of  the  Macedonian  pride  of  conquest.  Antioch 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world. 
The  Seleucidan  kingdom  could  not  but  come  into  con- 
stant collision  with  the  Ptolemaic  kingdom  in  Egypt ; 
and  Jerusalem  seemed  doomed  to  be  among  the  prizes 
of  this  interminable  warfare,  and  in  turn  vassal  to  each. 
Still  under  the  mild  government  of  the  three  first 
Ptolemies,  Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Euergetes,^  both 
the  native  and  Alexandrian  Jews  enjoyed  many  marks 
of  the  royal  favor ;  and  while  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  ravaged  by  war,  their  country  flourished  in 
profound  peace.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Euergetes,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  endangered 
by  the  indolence  and  misconduct  of  Onias  II.,  the 
High  Priest,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  uncles,  Eleazar  and  Manasseh,  in  the  su- 
preme authority.  The  payment  of  the  customary 
tjjbute  having  been  neglected,  the  Egyptian  king 
threatened  to  invade  the  country,  and  to  share  it  am*»ng 
his  soldiers.  The  High  Priest,  being  unable  from  age, 
or  unwilling  from  indolence  or  morose  temper,  to  go  to 
Egypt  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  his  nephew  Joseph 
boldly  undertook  this  delicate  mission.  Joseph,  with 
difliculty,  obtained  money  for  his  journey  of  certain 
wealthy  Samaritans.     He  travelled  to  Egypt  in  a  cara- 

1  Euergetes  sacrificed  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  b,  c.  239,  240.     ChampoUion  Figeac,  Annales  des  Lagides,  ii.  51. 
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van  with  some  rich  Coelesyrians  and  Phoenicians,  who 
were  going  to  Alexandria  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the 
royal  tribute.  He  caught  from  their  conversation  the 
sum  they  proposed  to  offer,  and  the  vast  profit  th«^v 
intended  to  make  of  their  bargain.  On  his  arrival  ui 
court,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  royal  favor. 
When  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  came  to  make  their 
offers,  they  bid  8000  talents,^  —  Joseph  instantly  offered 
double  that  sum.  His  sureties  were  demanded  ;  he 
boldly  named  the  king  and  queen.  Struck  with  the 
character  of  the  man,  the  royal  sureties  testified  their 
assent;  and  Joseph  became  farmer  of  the  revenues 
of  Judaea,  Samaria,  Phoenicia,  and  Coelesyria,  with  a 
formidable  body  of  tax-gatherers,  2000  soldiers.  By 
making  one  or  two  terrible  examples,  putting  to  death 
twenty  men  at  Ascalon,  and  confiscating  1000  talents 
of  their  property,  —  and  by  the  same  severity  at  Scy- 
thopolis, —  Joseph  succeeded  in  raising  the  royal  revenue 
with  great  profit  to  himself.  He  continued  to  discharge 
his  office  with  vigilance,  pimctuality,  and  prudence  for 
twenty-two  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  meas- 
ures were  unjust  or  oppressive.  His  administration 
lasted  till  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  That 
enterprising  monarch,  not  contented  with  wresting  his 
own  territory  of  Coelesyria  from  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
seized  Judaea,  but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
at  Raphia,  near  Gaza.  After  his  victory,  Ptolemy 
(Philopator)  entered  Jerusalem.  He  made  sumptuous 
presents  to  the  Temple,  but  pressing  forward  to  enter 
the  sanctuary,  he  was  repelled  by  the  High  Priest, 
Simon,  son  of  Onias.  As  he  persisted,  there  was  a 
tumult  and  a  wild  wailing  through  the  whole  cit}'^,  as 
if  the  walls  and  the  pavement  shrieked  with  the  shriek- 

1  Probably  Syrian  talents. 
VOL.  I.  32 
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ing  people.  Ptolemy  is  reported  to  have  been  seized 
with  a  supernatural  awe  and  horror ;  he  trembled  like 
a  reed  before  the  wind,  and  fell  speechless  to  the  earth. 
But  from  that  time  he  entertained  implacable  animos- 
ity against  the  Jews,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  cruelly  per- 
secuted, as  will  hereafter  be  related,  in  Alexandria.^ 
During  the  monarchy  of  the  next  Ptolemy  (Epiph- 
anes),  Antiochus  again  seized  Coelesyria  and  Judasa. 
Scopas,  general  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  recovered,  gar- 
risoned, and  strengthened  Jerusalem,  which  he  ruled 
with  an  iron  and  oppressive  hand.  But  having  been 
defeated  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  Antiochus  undisputed  master  of  the 
territory.  The  Syrian  king  was  received  as  a  deliv- 
erer in  Jerusalem ;  and  desirous  to  attach  these  valu- 
able allies  to  his  cause,  he  issued  a  decree  highly  favor- 
able to  the  whole  nation.  Antiochus  afterwards  be- 
stowed Coelesyria  and  Judaea,  as  the  dowry  of  his 
daughter  Cleopatra,  on  the  young  king  of  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Still  the  revenues  were  to  be 
shared  by  the  two  sovereigns.  In  what  manner  the 
king  of  S}Tia  regained  his  superiority  does  not  appear, 
but  probably  through  the  disorder  into  which  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  fell,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes,  and  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  tyranny  of  foreign  sover- 
eigns, but  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  their  own 
native  rulers,  that  led  to  calamities  little  less  dreadful 
than  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to  the  plunder  and 
ruin  of  the  holy  city,  the  persecution,  and  almost  the 

1  Herzfeld  accepts  as  historical  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  scene  in 
the  Hippodrome,  and  the  elephants,  as  recorded  in  what  is  called  the  e3d 
Book  of  Maccabees.     He  drops  or  explains  away  the  miracle. 
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extermination  of  the  people.  By  the  eluvatiiu  oi 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  to  the  office  of  collector,  or 
farmer  of  the  royal  revenue,  as  above  related,  arose  a 
family  powerful  enough  to  compete  with  that  of  the 
High  Priest.  Joseph  had  eight  sons;  the  youngest, 
Hyrcanus,  by  his  own  niece,  who  was  substituted  by 
her  father  in  the  place  of  a  dancer,  of  whom  Joseph 
had  become  violently  enamored  in  Eg}^t.i  This 
niece  he  afterwards  married.  Hyrcanus,  being  sent 
on  a  mission  to  congratulate  Ptolemy  Philopator  on 
the  birth  of  his  son,  overreaching  by  audacious  craft 
his  father's  treasurer,  Arion,  whom  he  contrived  to 
throw  into  prison,  got  possession  of  all  his  father's  treas- 
ures. By  the  magnificence  of  his  presents,  a  hundred 
beautiful  girls,  and  a  hundred  beautiful  and  well-edu- 
cated boys,2  which  each  cost  a  talent  and  bore  a  talent 
in  his  hand,  and  by  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  Hyrcanus 
made  as  favorable  an  impression  on  the  court  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him.  On  his  return  to  Judaea 
he  was  attacked  by  his  brothers,  jealous  of  his  favor 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  dreading  his  undisguised 
ambition :  his  father  Joseph,  too,  though  he  dared  not 
betray  it  for  fear  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  shared  in  this 
jealousy,  and  took  part  with  the  elder  brothers.  It 
came  to  open  strife,  —  two  of  the  brothers  were  slain 
In  the  affray.  Hyrcanus  then  retreated  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  became  collector  of  the  revenue  in  that 
district.  On  his  father's  death  a  great  contest  arose 
about  the  partition  of  his  wealth ;  the  High  Priest, 
Onias  III.,  took  part  with  the  elder  brothers  against 

The  motive  of  Solymius  in  this  substitution  was  that  his  brother  might 
not  contaminate  himself  by  connection  with  a  heathen. 

inel  Kol  vofiG)  KSKuTiVTai  rolg  lovdrxotg  dAAo^ti^lu  TrT^rjaia^etv.  Joseph 
Ant.  xii.  4,  6. 

3  ypuauara  hrciarauEvov(,  kol  ua/iaioTurovg.    Joseph,  ibid.  9. 
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Hyrcanus.  Hyrcanus  fled  again  beyond  the  Jordan, 
where  he  built  a  strong  fortress.  There  he  ruled  foi 
seven  years,  tijl  the  death  of  Seleucus  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  account  of  the 
castle  which  he  built  beyond  the  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Heshbon,  is  full  of  marvel.  It  was  of  white  marble, 
with  animals  of  vast  size  sculptured  on  its  walls,  and 
surrounded  with  a  deep  fosse.  The  rocks  around  it 
were  hewn  out  into  chambers  and  halls  for  banquets 
and  sleeping-rooms,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh 
water.  But  none  of  the  doors  of  entrance  or  com- 
munication were  wider  than  one  man  could  pass 
through,  lest  the  master  should  be  surprised  by  his 
enemies,  his  brothers.  There  were  also  stately  halls, 
with  spacious  gardens.  He  called  it  by  the  singular 
name  of  Tyre.  He  would  seem  to  have  lived  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  his  neighbors  the  Arabians,  no 
doubt  the  Nabathaeans  of  wealthy  Petra,  whom  he 
plundered  from  his  mountain  fastness.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  some  strange  dread 
of  the  king's  power  and  of  the  enmity  of  the  Syrians, 
and  his  vengeance  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
Arabians,  Hyrcanus  slew  himself.  Such  is  the  barren 
and  unsatisfactory  sentence  which  records  the  death  of 
a  man  famous  in  his  own  day,  more  famous  as  the  an- 
cestor of  a  race  of  Jewish  kings. 

A  feud  in  the  mean  time  had  arisen  between  Onias 
and  Simon,  according  to  conjecture  the  elder  son  of 
Joseph,  who  held  the  office  of  governor  of  the  Temple.^ 
The  immediate  cause  of  dispute,  probably,  related  to 

1  There  is  great  difficulty  in  this  whole  statement  of  Josephus,  which 
Herzfeld  has  endeavored  to  unravel,  1  do  not  think  with  perfect  success. 

Compare  Herzfeld's  note,  ii.  218.  I  should  agree  with  him  that  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Simon,  Captain  of  the  Temple,  was  of  priestly 
descent.  Great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  reader  not  to  coofound  this 
Simon  with  the  High  Priest. 
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the  command  over  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  in 
which  Onias  had  permitted  Hyrcanus  to  deposit  part 
of  his  riches,  and  over  which  Simon,  as  collector  of 
the  royal  revenue,  might  pretend  to  some  authority. 
Simon  fled  to  Apollonius,  v^ho  governed  Coelesyria 
under  King  Seleucus,  and  gave  an  account  of  incalcu- 
lable treasures  laid  up  in  the  Jewish  Temple.  Heho- 
dorus,  the  royal  treasurer,  was  immediately  despatched 
to  take  possession  of  this  unexpected  fund,  so  oppor- 
tunely discovered ;  for  the  finances  of  Seleucus  were 
exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the  Romans.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  the  High  Priest 
seemed  in  the  deepest  distress,  while  the  royal  officer 
advanced  to  profane  and  pillage  the  Temple  of  God. 
Suddenly  a  horse,  with  a  terrible  rider  clad  in  golden 
armor,  rushed  into  the  courts,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus 
with  his  forefeet.  Two  young  men,  of  great  strength 
and  beauty,  and  splendidly  attired,  stood  by  the  rider, 
and  scourged  the  intnider  with  great  violence.  At 
this  awful  apparition  the  treasurer  fell  half-dead  upon 
the  pavement,  was  carried  senseless  out  of  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  only  revived  after  the  promise  of 
the  High  Priest  to  intercede  with  his  offended  Deity. 
Although  the  Jews  were  too  much  dehghted,  and  the 
Syrians  too  much  terrified,  to  doubt  the  reaUty  of  this 
miracle,  yet  Simon,  the  adversary  of  the  High  Priest, 
was  not  only  incredulous,  but  openly  accused  him  of 
imposture.^  The  factions  grew  more  turbulent,  and 
murders  having  been  committed  by  the  party  of  Simon, 
Onias  went  up  to  Antioch  to  request  the  interposition 
of  the  sovereign  .2 

1  "  This  Simon  now,  of  whom  we  spoke  before,  having  been  a  bewrayei 
•f  the  money  and  of  his  country,  slandered  Onias,  as  if  he  had  terrified  He- 
liodorus, and  been  the  worker  of  these  evils."    2  Mace.  iv.  1. 

•  1  have  omitted  the  correspondence  with  Sparta,  which  I  confess  read* 
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Soon  after  his  arrival,  Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiph- 
anes,  the  Illustrious,  or  Epimanes,  the  Madman, 
succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  united  the  quick  and  versatile  character  of  a 
Greek  with  the  splendid  voluptuousness  of  an  Asiatic.^ 
At  one  time  he  debased  the  royal  dignity  by  mingling 
with  the  revels  of  his  meanest  subjects,  scouring  the 
streets  in  his  riotous  frolics,  or  visiting  the  lowest 
places  of  public  entertainment,  and  the  common 
baths ;  or,  like  Peter  of  Russia,  conversing  with  the 
artisans  in  their  shops  on  their  various  trades.  With 
still  less  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  he 
was  fond  of  mimicking  in  pubHc  the  forms  of  election 
to  the  Roman  magistracies ;  he  would  put  on  a  white 
robe,  and  canvass  the  passengers  in  the  streets  for  their 
votes.  Then,  supposing  himself  to  have  been  elected 
sedile,  or  tribune,  he  would  cause  his  curule  chair  to 
be  set  in  the  open  market-place,  and  administer  justice, 
—  a  poor  revenge  against  a  people  before  whose  power 
he  trembled !  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures  of 
Antiochus  were  those  of  a  Sardanapalus ;  ^  and  his 
munificence,  more  particularly  towards  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  edifices,  both  of  his  own  dominions  and 
of  Greece,  was  on  a  scale  of  truly  Oriental  grandeur : 
for  among  the  discrepancies  of  this  singular  character 
must  be  reckoned  a  great  degree  of  bigotry  and  relig- 
ious intolerance.  The  admirers  of  the  mild  genius  of 
the  Grecian  rehgion,  and  those  who  suppose  rehgious 
persecution  unknown  in  the  world  till  the  era  of 
Christianity,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  wanton  and 

to  me  very  apocryphal.  Herzfeld  supposes  a  Jewish  colony  in  Sparta  1  — 
in  inhospitable  and  uncommercial  Sparta ! 

1  Epiphanes  was  one  of  the  celebrated  drunkards  of  antiquity.  ^liaiL. 
Var.  Hist.  ii.  41. 

a  Polybius,  xxvi.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  21  &c. 
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barbarous  attempt  of  Aiitiochus  to  exterminate  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  and  substitute  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Yet  the  savage  and  tyrannical  violence  of  Antioclms 
was,  in  fact,  and  surely  we  may  say  providentially,  the 
safeguard  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  gi-eatest 
danger  to  which  it  had  ever  been  exposed,  —  the  slow 
and  secret  encroachment  of  Grecian  manners,  Grecian 
arts,  Grecian  vices,  and  Grecian  idolatry.  It  roused 
the  dormant  energy  of  the  whole  people,  and  united 
again,  in  indissoluble  bonds,  the  generous  desire  of 
national  independence  with  zealous  attachment  to  the 
national  religion.  It  again  identified  the  true  patriot 
with  the  devout  worshipper. 

Joshua,  or  Jason,  the  brother  of  Onias,  the  Higli 
Priest,  by  the  offer  of  360  talents  annually  as  tribute,^ 
and  80  more  from  another  source,  bribed  the  luxurious 
but  needy  sovereign  of  Syria,  to  displace  his  unoffend- 
ing relative,  and  confer  upon  himself  the  vacant  dig- 
nity. Onias  was  summoned  to  Antioch,  and  there  de- 
tained in  honorable  confinement.  Joshua  proceeded 
to  strengthen  his  own  interests  by  undermining  the 
national  character ;  he  assumed  a  Grecian  name,  Jason ; 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  gymnasium,  to  which  he 
attracted  all  the  youth  of  the  city ;  ^  weaned  them  by 
degrees  from  the  habits  and  opinions  of  their  fathers, 
and  trained  them  in  a  complete  system  of  Grecian 
education.  He  found  many  willing  proselytes,  who 
affected  to  condemn  the  morose  and  unsocial  manners 
of  the  zealots  for  the  national  faith.  Jason  allowed  the 
services  of  the  Temple  to  fall  into  disuse ;  and  carried 
his  alienation  from  the  Jewish  faith  so  far  as  to  send  a 

1  Herzfeld,  I  think,  shows  satisfactorily  that  this  must  have  been  for  th« 
annual  tribute. 
*  2  Mace.  iv.  &  et  seq. 
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contribution  to  the  great  games,  which  were  celebrated 
at  Tyre  in  honor  of  their  tutelar  deity,  tne  Hercules 
of  the  Greeks.^  This  last  act  of  impiety  was  frustrated 
by  the  religious  feelings  of  his  messengers,  who,  instead 
of  conferring  the  present  on  the  conductors  of  the 
games,  gave  it  to  the  magistrates  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  their  fleet.  The  authority  of  Jason  was  short- 
lived, though  in  his  progress  through  Coelesyria,  which 
he  was  determined  to  wrest  altogether  from  the  rival 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  king  Antiochus  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  received  with  all  honor,  processions  of  blazing 
torches,  and  the  jubilant  acclamations  of  the  people.^ 
This  adulation  did  not  secure  the  power  or  dominion 
of  Jason.  In  evil  hour  he  sent,  to  pay  the  tribute  at 
Antioch,  another  Onias,  (his  own  brother,  according 
to  Josephus,  or  the  brother  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Maccabees,)  but  who,  in  con- 
formity to  the  Grecian  fashion,  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Menelaus.  This  man  seized  the  opportunity  of  out- 
bidding his  employer  for  the  High  Priesthood,  and  was 
accordingly  substituted  in  his  place.  Menelaus  came 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the 
rage  of  a  savage  beast.^  Jason  fled  to  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites.  Menelaus,  however,  found  the  treas- 
ury exhausted  by  the  profusion  of  Jason,  and,  in  order 
to  make  good  his  payments  at  Antioch,  secretly  pur- 
loined the  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple,  which  he  sold 
at  Tyre.     The  zeal  of  the  deposed  High  Priest,  Onias, 

1  "  In  those  days  went  there  out  of  Israel  wicked  men,  who  persuaded 
many,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  make  a  covenant  with  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  us,  for  since  we  departed  from  them  we  have  had  muoh  sor- 
row. So  the  device  pleased  them  well."  1  Mace.  i.  11,  32.  In  the  naked 
exhibitions  of  the  Palaestra  they  were  ashamed  of,  and  disguised  iheir  dis- 
tinction as  descendants  of  Abraham.    Ibid.  15. 

2  2  Mace.  iv.  22. 
*  2  Mace.  iv.  25. 
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was  kindled  at  this  sacrilege ;  he  publicly  denounced 
the  plunderer  before  the  tribunal  of  Antioch.  But  the 
gold  of  Menelaus  was  all-powerful  among  the  officers 
of  the  Syrian  court.  Onias  fled  to  an  asylum  in  the 
Daphne  near  Antioch,  but  being  persuaded  to  come 
forth,  was  put  to  death  by  Andronicus,  whom  Menelaus 
had  bribed.  Yet  the  life  of  Onias  had  been  so  blame- 
less and  dignified,  that  even  the  profligate  court  and 
thoughtless  monarch  lamented  his  death.  In  the  mean 
time  a  formidable  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  people,  indignant  at  the  plunder  of  the 
Temple,  attacked  Lysimachus,  brother  of  Menelaus, 
who  had  been  left  in  command,  and,  although  he  ral- 
lied a  force  of  3000  men,  overpowered  and  slew  him. 

Antiochus  had  now  opened  his  second  campaign  for 
tlie  subjugation  of  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  queen-mother,  two  nobles  had  taken  on 
themselves  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  Ptol- 
emy Philometor,  who  was  now  about  fourteen  years  old. 
Antiochus  seized  the  opportunity,  when  the  Romans, 
of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  were  engaged  in  their  des- 
perate war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  His 
first  campaign,  his  seizure  of  Pelusium,  the  feuds  in 
Alexandria,  the  strife  for  the  throne  between  the  two 
brothers,  Philometor  and  Physcon,  the  haughty  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  the  famous  interview  between 
Popilius  Lgenas  and  the  proud  king  of  Syria,  belong  to 
the  general  history  of  the  times.  Antiochus  had  now 
screwed  up  his  ambition  to  a  new  invasion  of  Egypt. 
While  at  Tyre,  a  deputation  from  Jerusalem  came 
before  Antiochus  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  Mene- 
laus. Menelaus  contrived  not  merely  that  the  embassy 
should  have  no  effect,  but  the  ambassadors  themselves 
were  murdered.     Antiochus  advanced  the  next  year 
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(b.  c.  169)  into  Egypt :  his  career  was  victorious :  the 
whole  country  submitted.  But  a  false  rumor  of  his 
death  having  reached  Palestine,  Jason,  the  dispossessed 
High  Priest,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revolt  against  his 
brother,  took  the  city,  shut  up  Menelaus  in  the  castle 
of  Acra,  and  began  to  exercise  the  most  horrible  re- 
venge against  the  opposite  party.  The  intelligence  of 
the  insurrection,  magnified  into  a  deliberate  revolt  of 
the  whole  nation,  reached  Antiochus.  The  doom  of 
the  city  had  not  been  without  its  portent.  Early  in 
the  year^  the  heavens  had  been  ablaze  with  what 
appeared  horsemen  in  cloth  of  gold,  tilting  at  each 
other,  with  the  flash  of  swords  and  bucklers.^  The 
wild  tumult  in  the  sky  lasted  for  forty  nights.  The 
ill-fated  city,  according  to  the  omen,  fell  without  much 
resistance.  The  conqueror  marched  without  delay 
against  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  in  three  days'  time 
40,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  seized  as  many  more  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  Bad  as  this  was,  it  was  the  common 
fate  of  rebellious  cities :  but  Antiochus  proceeded  to 
more  cruel  and  wanton  outrages  against  the  religion  of 
the  people.     He  entered  every  court  of  the  Temple, 

1  B.  c.  167:  Summer. 

2  2  Mace.  V.  1.  Compare  similar  event  at  Mexico ;  and  for  explanation, 
Humboldt,  Kosmos,  i.  145.  Compare  also  Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  17.  In  my 
younger  days  I  described  an  aurora  borealis  —  I  had  myself  seen  it  —  in 
lines  which  might  seem  to  be,  but  were  not,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Macca 
beea: — 

Forth  springs  an  arch, 
O'erspanning  with  its  crystal  pathway  pure 
The  starry  sky :  as  though  for  Qods  to  march 
With  show  of  heavenly  warfare  daunting  earth. 
To  that  wild  revel  of  the  northern  clouds ; 
They  now  with  broad  and  bannery  light  distinct 
Stream  in  their  restless  waverings  to  and  fix)  .  . 
Anon  like  slender  lances  bright  start  up. 
And  cross  and  clash,  with  hurtle  and  with  flash 
Tilting  their  airy  tournament 

Samor,  Book  ill.  p.  42. 
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pillaged  the  treasury,  seized  all  the  sacred  utensils,  the 
golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  altar 
of  incense ;  and  thus  collected  a  booty  to  the  amount 
of  1800  talents.  He  then  commanded  a  great  sow  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  part  of  the 
flesh  to  be  boiled,  and  the  hquor  from  the  unclean 
animal  to  be  sprinkled  over  every  part  of  the  Temple ; 
and  thus  desecrated  with  the  most  odious  defilement 
the  sacred  place,  which  the  Jews  had  considered  for 
centuries  the  only  holy  spot  in  all  the  universe.^  The 
dastardly  Jason  had  escaped  before  the  approach  of 
Antiochus :  he  led  a  wandering  life  ;  and  died  at  length, 
unpitied  and  despised,  at  Lacedaemon.  Menelaus,  who 
had  remained  shut  up  in  Acra,  and  perhaps  with  his 
followers  aided  the  easy  conquest  of  the  city  by  Anti- 
ochus, retained  the  dignity  of  High  Priest;  but  two 
foreign  officers,  Philip,  a  Phrygian,  and  Andronicus, 
were  made  governors  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Antiochus,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  determined  to  sup- 
press every  pretension  to  independence  within  his  own 
territories.  He  apprehended,  perhaps,  the  usual  policy 
of  the  Romans,  who  never  scrupled  at  any  measures  to 
weaken  the  powerfiil  monarchies  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  schemes  of  conquest,  whether  by  exciting 
foreign  enemies,  or  fomenting  civil  disturbances  in  their 
states.  He  determined  to  exterminate  the  Hebrew  race 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  execution  of  the  san- 
guinary edict  was  intrusted  to  Apollonius,  and  executed 
with  as  cruel  despatch  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant 
could  desire.  Apollonius  waited  till  the  Sabbath,  when 
all  the  people  were  occupied  in  their  peaceftil  religious 
duties.    He  then  let  loose  his  soldiers  against  the  onre- 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5. 
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sisting  multitude,  slew  all  the  men,  till  the  streets  ran 
with  blood,  and  seized  all  the  women  as  captives.  He 
proceeded  to  pillage  and  then  to  dismantle  the  city, 
which  he  set  on  fire  in  many  places :  he  threw  down 
the  walls,  and  built  a  strong  fortress  on  the  highest  part 
of  Mount  Sion,  which  commanded  the  Temple  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  city.  From  this  garrison  he  harassed 
all  the  people  of  the  country,  who  stole  in  with  fond 
attachment  to  visit  the  ruins,  or  to  offer  a  hasty  and 
interrupted  worship  in  the  place  of  the  sanctuary ;  for 
all  the  public  services  had  ceased,  and  no  voice  of 
adoration  was  heard  in  the  holy  city,  unless  of  the  pro- 
fane heathen  calling  on  their  idols.  The  persecution 
did  not  end  here.  Antiochus  had  waged  internecine 
war  against  the  race,  he  would  wage  internecine  war 
against  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  He  issued  out  an 
edict  for  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  domin- 
ions, and  despatched  officers  into  all  parts  to  enforce 
rigid  compliance  with  the  decree.  This  office  in  the  dis 
trict  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  was  assigned  to  Athenaeus,^ 
an  aged  man,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  ceremonies 
and  usages  of  the  Grecian  religion.  The  Samaritans, 
according  to  the  Jewish  account,  by  which  they  are  rep- 
resented as  always  asserting  their  Jewish  lineage  when 
it  seemed  to  their  advantage,  and  their  Median  descent 
w^hen  they  hoped  thereby  to  escape  any  imminent  dan- 
ger, yielded  at  once.  The  temple  on  Gerizim  was 
formally  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Xenius.  Athenaeus, 
having  been  so  far  successful,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  he  prohibited 
and  suppressed  every  observance  of  the  Jewish  rehgion, 
forced  the  people  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  to  eat  swine's 

^  I  think  this  a  proper  name,  rather  than  an  Athenian  or  man  of  Athena 
2  Mace.  vi.  1. 
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flesh  and  other  unclean  food,  and  expressly  forbade  the 
national  rite  of  circumcision.  The  Temple  was  ded 
icated  to  Jupiter  Olympius  ;  the  statue  of  that  deity 
was  erected  on  part  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and 
sacrifice  duly  performed.  Two  women,  who  circum- 
cised their  children,  were  hanged  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  city,  with  their  children  round  their  necks :  and 
many  more  of  those  barbarities  committed,  which  es- 
cape the  reprobation  of  posterity  from  their  excessive 
atrocity.  Cruelties,  too  horrible  to  be  related,  some- 
times, for  that  very  reason,  do  not  meet  with  the  detes- 
tation they  deserve.  Among  other  martyrdoms,  Jewish 
tradition  dwells  with  honest  pride  on  that  of  Eleazar, 
a  scribe,  ninety  years  old,  who  determined  to  leave  a 
notable  example  to  such  as  be  young^  to  die  willingly 
and  courageously  for  the  honorable  and  holy  laivs :  and 
that  of  the  seven  brethren,  who,  encouraged  by  their 
mother,  rejected  the  most  splendid  offers,  and  con- 
fronted the  most  excruciating  torments  rather  than 
infringe  the  Law. 

From  Jerusalem  the  persecution  spread  throughout 
the  country ;  in  every  city  the  same  barbarities  were 
executed,  the  same  profanations  introduced ;  and,  as  a 
last  insult,  the  feasts  of  the  Bacchanalia,  the  license  of 
which,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  later  ages  of 
Greece,  shocked  the  severe  virtue  of  the  older  Romans, 
were  substituted  for  the  national  festival  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  reluctant  Jews  were  forced  to  join  in 
these  riotous  orgies,  and  to  carry  the  ivy,  the  insignia 
of  the  god.  So  near  was  the  Jewish  nation,  so  near 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  to  total  extermination. 
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